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INTRODUCTION 


by 
WILLIAM MOULTON MARSTON 


Tais book accomplishes a purpose. And the purpose ip 
well worth while for modem psychology. The author 
may fot agree with me as to what this purpose is, but 
he hes accomplished it none the lesa. The Payetotosy 
of Consciousness points tip as well as down, igrward ay 
well as backward. [t calis to the attention of thinling 
readers a little-recognized fact: namely, the fact that 
consciousness is not merely an accidental by-product of 
human life bot rather constitutes the chief goal of living. 
"In fact,” asserts Mr. King, “ the degree of completeness 
of comeciousness, a6 distinguished sharply ftom happiness 
and smmilar onteria, is the one valjd measore of normalcy 
that we poses.” No point of view could be more 
wholesome than this. And no point of view could be 
Toore radically—yet at the same tite objectively— 
opposed to the childish fearsomeness with which a2 
majority of American peychologists flee all discussion of 
the consciousness problem. 

What is consciousness? Until we know the answer 
ta that question we cannot Dope to direct the develop 
mental destinies of humanity where consciousness 
alone plays a selfcontrolling part. And how de our 
current paychologies meet the issue? Behavioriam 
denies the existence of consciousness. Other objective 
Paychologies, of biclogical bias, regard consciousness a8 
something that cannot be dealt with definitely, and 
they therefore avoid the topic as much as possibk. 

mi 
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Popthoanalysts talk freely about several divisions of 
consciguséss, such as the subconscious, the fore- 
conscions, and the unconscious; but they permstently 
evade dirtet inquiry inta the nature of the phenomenon 
itself, just ag they evade the scientific approach to other 
peythologital problems. To assume that the nature of 
cousdiogsness is self-evident is precisely ag unproductive 
as to argue that the non-existence of consciousness: ix 
demonstrated by the behaviorist’s inability to kick it. 

Mr. King’s book ¢xpounds and ably criticizes these 
and many other views of conscignsmess. In workmanlike 
maonét he examines both the premises and conclusions 
of practically all existing theories, selecting and rejecting 
in accordance with his own criteria, Many readers, like 
myseli, will net find themselvea In agreement with the 
adequacy of all Mr. King's Bases of judgment. Put 
however muoch one may quarrel with the author's 
standards of value, it is necessary to admit that the 
yardstick applied throughout the present volume is 
comsisteot, logscal and precise. One suspects, at times, 
that Mr. King longs te become a mystic; but he man- 
folly tesitts temptation and clings forcefully to the 
objective wew-pont. And above everything else this 
author proves homself fearless: he grasps every con- 
troversy finmiy with both hands, and drags its obscurities 
aod confusions forth, into the light of pitiless discussion. 
What a relief ia such an attitude from the pharasaical 
sophintries of academic paychology f 

The late Hoge Munsterberg, in the book which repre- 
Betts the culmination of a lifetime's analytical thought, 
proposed a division of general psychology inte two 
fundamental parfa: ‘causal’ and ‘purposive’, Causal 

psychology was the ordinary kind, comparable in its 
method to other physical sciences; the purpose of causal 
peychology was to trace peychological effects to physic- 
logical causes. 9 Porposive paychology, on the other hand, 
was to be something altogether different: “ the same 
mec life," according tc Munsterberg, “seen from a 
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different standpoint", The ont was objective, the 
other subjective; the first “4 psychology of mental 
states, the other a paychology of the self’; “ explan- 
atory piychology a5 against interpretative peycholey " 
Munsterberg's idea, in brief, was simply that peychology 
must ook forward a5 well as backward, that it must 
explain its conscious events in terms of their purposes as 
well as in light of their physical causes. 

As the world wags, modem paychology has net followed 
the dual division suggested by Munsterberg. But recent 
conversations with former fellow-students have assed 
me that I was mot the cooly member of Munsterberg’s 
Bétainar at Harvard who was enduringly impressed with 
the intelectual value of the purpestive idea. If, for 
exemple, one could be definitely assured that conscious- 
ness had been satisfactorily traced tn its physical causes, 
there wanold still cetmain te be understeed the inner 
purpose, of goal, or forwatd-pointing aspect of conscious 
experience, Consciousness, to contra] itself, must not 
only know its own derivations In the physical past, it must 
also Toake shrewd speculations a5 to its potentialities in 
the phyiical future. And this is precisely what the 
Present boak attempts to do, under the euise—perhaps 
I should say device, for not the slightest mtellecitual 
dishonesty is intended—of forming a logical hypethesis 
with regard to a super-physical, knowing but unknowable 
consciousness, of which the physically recognizable 
conscious ¢lements art mete contents. Personally, I 
find myself unable to become conscious of Mr. King’s 
conmept fn its ult-experiential aspects. But that, no 
doubt, 16 becanse I have not as yet followed the technique 
intriguingiy laid down, in the latter chapters of this book. 
At all events, I am convinced that the author has per- 
formed a rare service to the present day and generation 
by Teminding us emphatically that physological explana- 
tions of conscionaness are the groundwork, but not the 
qaperinictere, of paychology's solution of the entire 
problem. 
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Nor is one obliged to follow the same logical path to 
amive at an hypothesia very similar to that put fomvard 
by Mr, King. Another route may lead to the same 
goal. For example, it is my own view that material 
conschousnes:, sensory, intellectual and emotional, is a 
epecial Kind of physical energy, generated according to 
specific laws at the synapses of the central nervous 
aystem. Now if wt assume, as dots the author of the 
present bock, that increasing one's “active awarenest 
#6 the most important goal of existence, the practical 
prescription for thus increasing it must consist, according 
to my own Wews, in continually exercising ane's pet- 
ceptions, thoughts, and ¢motions. Only by such 
syatematic, consdous actrvity can the oomber ed variety 
of synaptic connections be increased, and new conscous- 
mess be added to ald, Exercise of consciousness, like 
exercise of the muscles, is the ooly way tn increase 
capacity. With this conclusion, [ take it, the author 
would agree, albeit he disagrees substantially with my 
premises. 

Again, if consciousness be physical energy, more 
complex and potent that nerve trunk energy, yet de- 
pendent for its very existence upon the prier occurrence 
of gimple nerve excitations, it seems scientifically reason- 
abk to suppose that there may be, also, a super-material 
consciousness [in the same sense that cosmic rays are 
sopermaterial), which depends for ite existence upon 
the prior occotrenct of the conscionsness-toerey we know 
about. That we have at present no definite proof of 
mach @ SupeT-plysical consciousness 15 no réaton to 
suppose, a5 the present author niehth points ont, that 
it does not exist. 

The hepothess thus anmiveld at seems essentially 
identical with the passive ‘1°, or self logically expounded 
by Mr. Hing, which can only become psychologically 
active and not passive “to the extent to which through 
conscious effort "I" succeed in being accurately aware 
of the currént operations of my body’. Perhaps my 
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own suggestion changes the author's sapet-physical ‘I * 
trom a wholhy ' passive’ actuality to a potentiglity ; 
bot with that single exception, i seems to me that the 
conceptual end, arrived at by different approaches, 
identical. Whether we postulate a super-physical con- 
scousmest on grounds of logical neceasity, as does the 
author of this book, or whether we assume the existence 
of such a constiousness on grounds of factual probability, 
as J do myself, the practical implication for human life 
remains the sata¢ : incTensing consciousness is building 
A scientifically tenable path to seliemastery and freedom 
from environment. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


FOREWORD 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE QVESILON OF “1” 


AT the very outset it is necessary to secure assent for 
the follawing proposition: that as human beings we are 
seriqusly interested in the world around us, in ourselves, 
and in that particular relalion between the world and 
ourselyes which constitutes knowledge, Moreover, we 
shall asguime that, intellectually, we arg at last coming 
of age and that qut attitude toward life is the adalescent 
one of questioning. 

Already, it will be seen, the appeal of our discussion 
has been considerably limited, since two large classes of 
people are obviously excluded. Modesty hesitates to 
address these to whom Truth already stands naked and 
revealed, for whom all questions, having long since been 
answered, offer no further delight. And a measure of 
wieder sugersty that an appeal to the subadalescent 
would be equally opt of place; far them oo questions 
exist, since it is plain that the sum rises in the morning 
and sets in the evening, that the earth is found and iife 
quits satisfactory. 

But even with our numbers so drastically redoced, oo 
doubt « small band will remain. Th not many eagerly 
investigate the doctrines of modern physics and the 
astronomical universe as recently revealed 7 i 
there is, but are our quastions rightly directed ? 

Some of our early certainty has surely avaparated, 

I » 
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What once seemed in prospect to be a problem in simple 
arithoetic has shown a lamentable disposition toward 
resem bling the more chbacure Theory of Probabilities. To 
our first plain (and thus comfortable) questions there 
have appeared, not the simple and easy anawers we 
hoped for, but instead of answers, a disconcerting series 
of further and oot so comfortable quéstions, We are 
getting cur first taste of intellectual sophistication. 

Newhere & this more inevitable than in relation to 
that outside world we natorally first demand te know. 
Following commen sense wt address qurselves to the 
simpuer inanimate objects of our environiyent, our chairs 
and tables, foc example. The science of mechanics 
deals quite fairly with we; to a plain question jt returns 
a plain reply. Thus these objects behave, and thus. 
But when, on the following day, it occurs to us to agk, 
“Well, yes, but what are they made of 7" chemistry 
comet forward and Wa find our table to be a rather less 
familiar object than we had supposed. All the sume, even 
after all the chemicai ‘combinations “ and * elements ' 
have been exhaustively described, we find that cur 
question bas got yet been answered. To be sure, our 
table has taken on a strange appearance, and our educa- 
tion is proceeding nicely, if somewhat depressingly, but 
we cannot Batter chemistry that we have reached a 
terminus, "Ah," says the chemist, "I see you are 
hard to please. Let me introduce my friend, the 
physicist. He will set your mind at rest.” 

Gur chemist, however, proves to be sadly mistaken, 
and suspicions that ail was not as stralghtiorward as it 
seemed, begin to recerve the rudest confirmation. Io 
the physiciat we find no confident exponent of certain 
lenewledge > on the contrary, we discover a gentleman 
perplexedly scratching his head and remarking, from time 
be time, “* Well now "' and " After all and “ Perhaps ‘" 
More disturbingly still, he conchucles his reflections with 
a" Perhaps not", 

Bat bow is this? We were only asking about our 
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table, apparently a most reasonable inquiry. And just 
what is it that the physicist replies?‘ My scientific 

table,” says be, “is mostly emptiness. Sparsely 
scattered in that emptiness are numerous electric charges 
rushing about with great speed; but their combined 
bulk amounts to Jest than a billionth of the bulk of the 
table ftselé. . . . There is nothing sebvantiat about my 
second (Fa, sclenmizic) table. [Tt is oéarly ail empty 
apace—apace pervaded, it is tie, by fields of force, but 
these are assigned to the category of * influences", not of 
"things". Even in the minute part that is act empty 
we must not transfer the ald notion of substance... . 
Whether we are etodying a material object, a magnetic 
field, or a duration of time, our scientific information is 
summed) upin meaeures. 2 2. The measures themselves 
afford no ground for classification by catepories, We 
feel it feceesary fo concede some backprounmd to the 
petatiineés—an éxtermal workl; but the attributes of this 
worl, except in 90 far as they are reflected in the measures, 
afe otskle scientific scrutiny.” + 

Ths sounds bac encugh, but there is worse to come. 
“The recognition that our knowledge of the objects 
Heated in physics consists solely of readings of pomters 
and other indicators transforms our view of the status 
of physical bnawledge in a fundamental way. Until 
recently, it was taken for granted that we had a knowledge 
ef a much more intimate kind of the entities of the 
external world... . The Vittorian physicist felt that 
he knew just what he was talking aboot whan he sed 
sath terns a3 moter and afems.... Bot now we 
realize that science has nothing to say a9 to the intringj« 
natuie of the atom. The physical atom is, like every- 
thing cise in physics, a schedule of pointer readings.” ! 

And as for pointer readings, or those measores with 
which physics has come to deal, auch ag potential, interval, 


j ier Nanere af dha Péptical World, A. §. Eddimgien, NY,, 197g, 
"Tid. Pp. 258, 259. 
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scale, streaz, anf so on, they constitute, we are tald, 
a cyclic field, wherein cach term is defined in terms of 
the others! Thus phynice has become a system of inter- 
locking measurements, seliconeistent because mortually 
derivable = but the question of what it iy that is bemy 
Totaeartd mot only is not answered but, according ta 
the phyeiciat himeelf, is moangwerable by meant of his 

Here the physicist leaves us, adding a5 consolation 
that after all his world of physics is only symbolical 
and that we can retum te our familiar world of sense 
with the assorance thet it is still there. But we recall 
the fact that we were aslong for information rather than 
Teasmurance. We adolescents have no doubt thai the 
extemal world is still there, but we continue to fear that 
the nafve view of it, presented by our senses, is in need 
of some correction, 

We have heard, of course, of that ‘nd of monism that 
réeduces everything to ' mind-etoff’, under ane name oF 
another. But frankly, the theory of mental monism 
stems Oo less crude than the material monism of tha 
Victorian physicists. It appears highhy improbable to 
ba not only that the table js merely ion cur minds but 
that jts essence is at all comparable to our own, Later 
oo, we shall have to diseugs Neutral Monism and the 
Double Language Hypothesis, but for the moment we 
ave satisied with the excellent Jeson mm scepticim 
taught us by modem physics. 

Gur first shock on learning that matter, or sub- 
stantiality, is an Uloston, is so severe that already doubts 
begin to arise tm us respecting those ‘measures’ now so 
confidently offered us by physics in place of oor old 
atoms and electrons. 

We read in relativist physica of various ‘frames of 
time and space“; it wonld seer that the measures in 
question am net obconnected with such frames, And 
different frames, it appeats, necessitate different cor- 

a Tht Mavura of the Piysigal World, pp. xte—4. 
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rection of the measores; this being Relativity. Bot 
what of that wimentioned Frame within which Relativity 
Tiself, along with its own ‘absolutes ' of time, space and 
the velocity of light, becomes an object? What, in 
fact, of the relativist physicist? Ie not Relativity 
within the frame of the relativist, aod is it mot therefore 
conditioned by and relative to his frame ? 

Well, if we must be sophiticated, we roust, What 
does all this talk of frames and relativity and ttasores 
amount to in plain terms? Nothing sp new perhaps. 
The concept of a "frame" is only the familiar concept of 
the direction from which or the way in which a piven 
pereon views things. It is much too easy to blame his 
Iscatian for this. Space and tumt may not be the prime 
criminals, If we accept responsibility for our nocturnal 
draams—a commonplace of all rational investigation of 
team phenomens—we most eqnaally in all faimess admit 
that we purselves, and not an unknown something called 
* Jocation ", manufacture our waking ‘ frames’. in short, 
our frames", like our dreams, depend upon ourselves, 
But who are we? Uofottumately we are Eddington’s 
“Mr. X"; that is, an entity apparently left out of 
accomnt by these auguat sciences. 

Showkd we object, then down the wind comes the 
hoary admonition to take it for pranted, since taking it 
$0 ig easiest. Take what for granted ? The chemist and 
the physicist, of course, ar whoever it may be that makes 
the investigation. And why should we do that, since it 
is Dot just the easiest way we are seeking, but satisfaction ? 
Because, since we have to take ourselves for granted, it 
is only polite to accord a similar comrtety to athets. 
But then we ask: Must we take porselves for granted ? 
Most we for ever remain the taken-for-granted ™ Mr. 
A? Tigo, why? And again why? 

In the end it comes down to this: that in every in- 
vestigation there are at least two elements, the in- 
vestigated and the investigater. Now if the former 
happens te be the light spectrum and the latier a colowr- 
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bind gentleman, we should scarcely expect the investiga- 
tien to make much headway. In short, we cannot take 
him for granted. Similarly, we completely refuse to 
take it for granted, in the absence of evidence, that 
human investigators in genera] are free foc: omiyersal 
buman idinyncraces amounting to a variant of colour- 
blindness. 

mankind's problem on this planet to have 
been, and to be, the problem of understanding the world 
in which it finds itseli and its relation to that work, 
thea first of all, before we can trust bis findings or have 
confidence in his reported knowledge, we must Lave a 
Sere critique of man's own powers and abilities. To 
reduce it te the concrete, beneath all my investigation, 
beneath all I say, do, feel, and think, "I". We must 
ask who or what am "1'? 

To this question our Grst reply is likely to take the 
form of the name-and-address fallacy. We cheerfully 
respond, as if tn the civic authorities, “I am Jobn 
Crahtree who lives at 1047 Trojan Drive, is mamied to 
one Anmella Prise amd works at the establishment of 
E. Marurk & Sons.” 

But what if Annela coms off with the clanfieur, 
Mr. Mazurk decides that he can we a new department 
head, and the morigage is foreclosed at Trojan Drive ; 
what Uf, to please an elderly but wealthy relative, 
Treecrah replaces Crabtree * To be sure, a2 new job is 
probable, a new address certain, perhaps there may even 
be a new Annella: but none of these were in the 
spetiication. Have we thena new and different person ? 
Of course not; we have the same person as before, but 
now in different circumstances. Our momentary doubt 
only arcse because we mistook a description of Crabtree’s 
worroandings for a description of the mar. 

Tt ip sutprismng that we, whe a moment ago were 
couplaming of the physicists, should have fallen into 
so naive an err. Let ug by all means start afresh, 
“T, Coabtree, am bappy and optiustic most of the tine. 
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I wotk energetically and like eutdoor sports; 7 am not 
much of a hightrow, but if I most say somethmg, perhaps 
T am végally critical toward ideas and theories. 

Maybe we have done better now ; yet there still seam 
to exist serious omissions, not sa much in the details of 
our information a3 in its character. After all, is Crabtree 
always happy, does be always work hard and always 
criticize ? Unfortunately he both is and isn’t all the 
things implied in eur description ; sometimes he is and 
sometimes be int. But surely, if we cogkd only pierce 
te the heart of it, what he really is, remains the same ; 
it is ngt a different Crabtree but the same one, who by 
tums is glad and sad, active atd lazy, critical and broad- 
Toinded. We bave only been deseotbing his moods and 
a emall part of his behaviour. Even were this process 
carried out thoroughly, we should have ia the end only 
a serks of contradictory statements and a mass of 
information regarding bis conduct but none of Ase whose 
condnct it is, 

Two such mistakes are enough to prove that we have 
been overconfident of our abilities along these Lines, 
Let 05 therefore humbly apply to the properly qualified 
experts on the subject, who aoa doubt will set us right 
immediately. 

It seems that in the early days of our civilization this 
question was in the hands of the Church. The Church 
knew whe "I'am. But alas, we are no longer in the 
early days of our civilization, and fucthermore, something 
very temarkable seems to have happened to the Church. 

There is some reason to suppose that before undergoing 
what can only be called degeneration by fissure, the 
Church did fulfill the réle of administering religion by 
competent authority igr the benefit of the ignorant and 
learned alike. But prosperity brought its brood of 
evils, and these evils unfortunately we in no wise 
diminished by the fissure of them host, for if one big 
Church is bad, a mob of little ones, involving @ moultiplica- 
tion of maladies, ip worse. 
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The Church as a police force for the anperstitions may 
heve some Claim upen society; but so far as concerns 
the religions experience of the individual, it would seem 
that the billions invested in church edifices and organ- 
ations in the Western world might 2s well have been, 
spent in sweeping the Atlantic Ocean. 

Where elt, then, if not to the Church, may we tum ? 
Why did we oot think of it before? How could we 
have forgotten that to-day it is as fashionable ta expect 
from the scientist an answer to our questions 45, some 
centuries aga, it was 2 ke wade to await those replies 
from the Church. And naturally it would sem that 
the question of "I' belongs te paychalogy. Then iet uz 
apply to the psychologist ; pethaps our answer is ready 
to band. 

But po: 2 Gesh disappointment awaits us “A 
subordinate matter,” says one, while another remarica 
that ““ present teseacch is not interested in this question”. 
In fact, in examining the Gterabure of moder paychology, 
we can find scarcely any mention even of our subject, 
Many psychologists deliberately set it aside in favour of 
work which would seem more appropriate tm inquiries 
concerning rats and apes; of at best, they canine 
themselves to infants of our species that can hardly 
say Boo. Finally, when at last we discover a few who 
do address themselves to our perplexity, we Jeamm that 
aromnig themselves they are far both from agreement and 
from finality. 

Much of this ambiguity ip undoubtedly due to the 
haphazard development of paychology during the last 
fifty years. It ia reported that a2 collection of definitions 
was recently gathered from a number of leading peychel- 
ogists and thet one hundred and thirty-cight different 
views were obtained regarding the very subject-matter 
of the scence, Sach a confusion of tongues among 
Piclessionals suggeate the initial necessity of extablishing 
a geoeral position ; we must make a preliminary outline 
of the field of peychology which we shail conalder valid 
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whether of not we chance to find any paychologists at 
present engaged m cultivating it. If there is a legitimate 
field of inquiry unoccupied by other investigators, then 
that legitimate field exists, in the same sense that 
a Mathematics exists even in the absence of all 
mathematicians, 

First of all, then, paychology is a science, This title, 
which it shares with the other sciences, has no very 
recondite meaning. It simply implies the fact that 
psychology proclaims its adherence to a certain special 
method of procedure ; this procedure is clearly described 
as Comprising the following four steps: first, the careful 
collection of data appropriate to it subject-matter ; 
second, the constriciion of hypotheses that subsume 
Jarge nurmbers of these data into general laws; third, 
the devising of properly controlled and reproducible 
experiments by which such hypotheses may be put fo 
an objective test ; fourth, the resalting proof or dispracf. 
At once, with Dunlap, we throw out a great many quacks 
and paeude-quacks, chatacter-analysts, new-thoughters, 
Coue-ists, paychic researchers and many similar big and 
little business men who “strut before the public in 
borrowed pdumage, calling themselves ‘the new 

"d These persons talk more or less scientific 
jareco buat fail te fulfil the exsential requirements of 
procedure that are implied in the term science. 

There remaing the question of subject-matter which 
today is 6 confused, owing partly to the fact that 
rsychology has developed a5 a science only within the 
last half-century and that it bag dont s¢ in advance of 
any clearly formulated programme. Thos we find 
today many conflicting achools among paychologists— 
paychoanalyats, behavierists, purposrvists, ‘{resfaiidsis— 
an? many controversies which in time will doubtless 
be settled by evidence. And also we find oct a few of 
what Prof, Woodworth of Columbia University cals 
‘sehigms', that is, disagreements that appeat to be 

1 Paychalogies of zors, Clark University, 1997. 9. yo9. 
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impossible of sclution on evidence and te depend rather 
upon inerudicable personal prejudices of the disput- 
ants. 

Gould we afford to disregard these various * schools ' 
and deal cooly with the phalanx of conservative psychol- 
ogists whe occupy a miidle ground and are not identified 
with any special sect, matters might be simplified. But 
in the present situation this cannot be safely done, since 
by virtue of their very vehemence the extremists 
Wlominate perhaps best of all the course of moodern 


peythology. 

All this is to be atbributed to the youth of the scence 
and its consequent lack of & comme base and a common 
agremment a5 to aim, such agretment, for instance, 25 
has been established in physics and m biology. But there 
is another cause of cbscucity and this derives from the 
past in the form of a dovble heritage sopplied by phil- 
asophy. One aspect of the inheritance has been the 
unkading upon paychology of various phical 
problems that are in fact either outside the realm of 

peycholegy as a special science or are of a kind to which 
enly a practically coropleted science of peychology can 
provide any answer. In the attempt to deal with them 
porcholngists have neglected preliminary matters of the 
greatest impottanct, have tried to force ther science inta 
premabore or illegitimate paths, have been led thus to 
lose their own way while trespassing upon the termiory 
of others. 

A actable instance appears in the following pastage 
of a owell-imewn and successful paychoanalytic in- 
vestigater: “ The great tragedy of the human mind is 
its inability to convince itself that ji need never and 
can never know the ultimate nature of the universe ; 
but that its soke problem is the creation of a social state 
whereby the greatest efficiency, goodness and happiness 
can be had by all the nomber.”1 The least that can 

a 7 Auipmomis Functions of the Personality, E. J. Ferapé. 1gr§, 
BRE 
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besaid of this statement is that it is entirely premature, 
since only when the labour of investigation is Gnished, 
of which the present results are the merest beginnings, 
only when we know beyond peradventore what is the 
true nature of man, can such absolute conclusion: be 
safely drawn, And even then it is doubtful whether 
such conclusions will come within the scope of psychology. 

Tn the reaction from this type of error an opposite 
@fror has sprung Up among certain contem peychol- 
ogists. Undoubtedly philcsophy used to be the critic 
of all the sciences, the court before which the 2snwnptions 
upen Which any science is based were either confirmed 
or repudiated. What shall now discharge this in- 
dispemable function, if not psychology? Yet the 
comervatives in paychology just now seem fo be con- 
eermed in hotly denying that this task has devolved upon 
their acience. They decline to carry the baby. 

Nevertheless, it is indeed the one valid and legitimate 
beritege from philosophy ta peychology. All other 
acences today must apply to peychology for approval 
of the ground oo which they stand, for the simple reason 
that all scientists, all philmaphers, all Ingicians, as well 
a@ the man-io-the-street and the psychologist himeell, 
are the subjects of paychology. Man has constrocted 
the sciences, man has built phiiesophy, and the very 
processes by which be bas done 50 are what poychology 
investigates. ‘Eefore, therefore, we can judge af the 
validity of the resulta achieved by the sciences and by 
philosophy, we must first ascertain the validity of their 
antenedents, the means used to reach them. And since 
we do not repent onr refusal to accept revelations and 
gince we are men, we must have a serous critique of 
man's resources befcte we can feel secure in receiving 
what be calls his knowledge or in trusting what we call 
Mr OWN, 

An example of the difficulties inta which we can fall 
as 4 Tesult of our failure to recognize that peychology @ 
in a sigue position as a science has been furnished 
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lntely by those behaviorist: whe, in their commendable 
desire for objectivity, have attempted to reduce their 

ipti of man to the elements of physics, Says 
Prof, A. F. Weiss af Ohio State University, “ Thus, in 
the last analysis, human behaviour is reduced to move- 
ments between lectron-protem systems, but the cediac- 
tion is the final aim of all scientihe investigation." ? 
This view seems to be based on the Rutherford-Bobr 
électron-proton theery which has already been made 
obsolete by the work of the German physicists, Heisen- 
berg and Schrodmeger, among others. The objectian, 
however, i¢ not a scrigist ome, doce Prof. West asserts 
bis readiness and ability to adapt himself to any further 
development m the theory of physics. 

Nevertheless, it is plain that the is a serions ator 
in Prof. Weiss’ positim, Whether or not the objective 
world i a consizuct of the ‘mind’ is at présent not 
demonstrable, but it G not open to dewht that man's 
idea of the world, a5 formulated im the natural schmces 
and particolatly in the elecirom-proton (or any other) 
physical theory, is man-made. These sciences, as form- 
ulated, consist of series of Lypotheses each of which has 
survived 2 partial pragmatic test (for a complete prag- 
matic test elemity is necessary), and it is man who has 
beth constricted and tested the hypotheses. From a 
strictly behavierstic point of view the world 
a5 an electrot-pretan interaction ig a product of two 
elements, the objechve world (sticolus), and man, who 
makes the physical concept (teiponse). The pltimate 
troth of the physical theory can be known only when 
the inffuence upon objective reality (perhaps a distart- 
ing om} of the second factor, man, is known, It i 
simply illegitimate te define the second factor in terme 
of the product, namely the electron-proton theory, whose 
own existence and warrant depend upon that second 
factor, 

Such @ procedure is a naive error of logic and seta in 

1 Theoratical Bevis of Humen Bao, A. P. Welee, tga, p. 9, 
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motion a vious cick in which the physicist takes 
hinecli (that in, peychology) for granted, at the same 
time that psychology takes the (paychelogicaily} on- 
checked findings of the physicist for granted. 

In other words, Prof. Weiss assumes the validity of 
the Feed Physics wah it is part of bis task, as a pro 

fessional psychologist, to criticize. But he is not alone - 

peychologists of other schools make, it is troe, other 
asumptions, yet it appears on examination that they 
Inake equally indefensible ones. To begin work, every 
acence with the exception of peychology must make at 
least several assumptions; psychology, on the other 
hand, owing to its unique character, is entitled te make 
onky one, a3 we shall jater attempt to show; and even 
that assumption ig of such a kind that tt is not really 
an assumption at all. 

We cannot, in fact, avoid our responsibility as the 
heirs of philosephy. The age-old questions retam ther 
importance, and will while the human brain exists; 
what has changed 15 only our persuasion as to how they 
best may be attacked 

We now believe that they may be most profitably 
investigated by the modern weapon of saéentifc methel, 
While this change was in course of being made, it wed 
to be sak] that philosophy imeduded all the sciences. 
Now thet it bas definitely cecurred, the convetse must be 
true: somewhere or other within the grouped sciences 
all the questions of philcsaphy, which are now divided 
among specialists, must be found and must be solved 
in the apint of the scientific method rather than by 
the processes of "armchair reflection“. What is more, 
of oll these questions the most radical and crucial beloog 
to paycbology. The only rile, but a very maxmentous 
rék, left to philosephy 15 the resumption of these scattered 
threads and their weaving ints a self-consistent fabri. 

Psychology, then, is 4 science and its subject-matter 
concems man. With the materia of which men’s 
bodies gre built, with the genetic relation of these bodies 
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te athers in the organic kingdom, with the delineations 
of the courses of nerve and other currents and with the 
Faneus physical events occurring in them, other sciences 
are concerned. In spite of much resolute treading upon 
the toes of these fellow-workers by many modern poychol- 
omits we must maintain that prpchology's proper business 
is the investigation of those processes in man which we 
aré gccustomted to call conscious and of those, if any, 
which resemble conscious processes. 

In the most general terms possible, the subject-matter 
af peychology ia that which is implied in the question : 
what are wer or perhaps better, what is a man? As 
C KK. Ogden puts it, “ Conchology cannot (answer), not 
yet Ontology ; mor can Physics. Physiology can nelp 
us only in part, Psychology & the only means by which 
this momentons question can ever be fully answered." ? 

And the significance of " this momentous qnection ‘" is 
cay intensified when it is put m the concrete form 
which it applies to each af im as indrvidwab—'' Who 
am “I*37" 


"The Meaning of Prycholegy, C.K. Ogden, HL¥., 0926, p. 2. 
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It will be of advantage, we feel, not to dismiss entirely 
aU former attempts to solve the problem of ‘I’, simply 
because they appear to have failed to produce any 
cocopletely satisfactory resolt. It i possible that we 
may find some usehy) items in such previous attempts 
and a brief review of theit Wading examples can do us 
mo injury. First of all we might comebder the most 
venerable theory, and one still held in respect if not in 
awe by vast numbers, the idea, namely, of the * soul’. 
in its cradest form this is the theory that I have, in 
addition te a body, a soul that animates the body. What 
is called death is the violent but natural separation of the 
two, the body thereupon returning to the earth and the 
soul (which' T° accompany) departing to realms unknown, 
but surmised te be pleasani or the reverse according to 
the body's previous conformity te a code of behaviour 
defined in the doctrine. A refinement, or perhaps the 
original, of the hypothesis declares that 'I ‘am no other 
than this soul 
The first version has obviously nothing to say con- 
cermming the nature of ‘1]' but serves merely to push the 
field of inquiry farther back, aince it interposes between 
*T' and my body another entity called my acu). Al 
the same it had this advantage, that it described the soul 
as a natural phenomenon composed of certain super- 
wareoas substances. And it preserved a tenable position 
in relation to scientific criticiam by maintaining that a 
further dewelopment of scientific technique and instru- 
ments would show its claims ta be founded on fact. 
The scientific critic of this position consists, of 
tS 
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cumfed, in wSéeTting that the cbhserved facts are fully 
explikable on much sampler grounds and thus that there 
exdaty no rational necessity for the more elaborate bypo- 
thesis, On the other band, the scientist iz forced to 
admit that the principle of parsimony constitutes: nc 
final argument, since, after all, the universe may not be 
coustrocted for the express purpose of accommodating 
our mental laziness, 

The mote seriously considered advocates of the soal- 
dettrine, however, have nowadays vacated the fommerz 
telatively advantageous position and they now deny 
all substance whatsoever to the soul, maintaining that 
it is simply the animating, supernatural principk of the 
more concrete body. Thereby they are exposed to much 
Tore serions objections than are to be found in the mere 
principle of parsimony. 

For there is nothing supernatural, quite the contrary 
in fact, about the "animation * of a steam engine when 
a Gre is kindled under its boiler or about its ‘death ' 
when the fire goet out. Ii therefore an animating 
principle or life-Inree is the essence of the argument for 
a $00), the supecmatoral mystery is quickly régolved into 
& complicated, but chemical, process. 

For cur belies ave ron—they exhibit thos char- 
acteristics to which we give the geceral title, life—by 
means of a process of oxdation. Fire is fundamentally 
an oxidation reaction, the flame and heat being by- 
products: and the substances that enter our bodies a2 
food, in conjinetion with the air we breathe, undergo 
oxidation of slow burning; thetc molecules break down, 
are reoonihine) with other chemical substances to 
nourish the eels of the body, rebuild them and carry 
of the refine. Can this proves: be the soul? [nm the 
end it is the breakdown of this proces that & the nome 
diate camse of natural death. 

In order to present a sharp contrast between the 
réligios and the biological view, we have undoubtedly 
attributed ta Lidkgy. im the position above advenced, 
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a somoewhat old-fashioned starulpomt. in fact nowa- 
days there exists within biology itself a certain defeatist 
school, strikingly parallel with the defeatist school in 
physics, which endeaveurs in a atbulogs way to embrase 
the soul-doctrine. The uptodate way of doing this 
first to repudiate any straightiotwerl vitaligm. In the 
words of J. 5. Haldane, a leader of this biological schoel, 
"The vitaliata (have failed) because we can chow by 
observation and ¢xperiment that it is impossible to 
distinguish withm the organism any influence oot depen- 
dent on that of enyireninent, direct or indirect."7! The 
mext sitp & to repudiate mechanistic interpretations. 
"What we actually Gnd is that the life of the organism 
is an indivisible co-ordinate] whole which m conetantly 
maintaining and reproducing itself. The phenomena of 
life cannot be fitted into the scheme of physicochemical 
mterpretation.” § Between these last two sentences 
them 16 cettamy no such conpection that the second 
follows logically from the first; and in Eact the attempt 
of this school seems to be, by talking rapidly in circles, 
a0 to confate the issut with sophistries concerning the 
alleged nature of ‘wholes’ that any solution becomes 
Dopossible by definition. Thus they say, “" We cannot 
separate onanic from environmental simactute, any 
more than we can separate the action of the environ- 
ment from the reaction of the onganism.''* This is a 
assertion, for ef course we can separate very 
clearly far example, the phasic nervous impulses onjgin- 
ating irom environment and the tonic originating withia 
the organism, and mm fact modem nmeurohigical theory is 
built around this significant distinction. [i the defeatist 
assertion were trus, it would be equally impossible for ns 
to separate the envirgumect from the planet Earth, or 
the plat from the solar systers, or the solar system 
from the univers, and scientific investigation woukl 
become impossible. 
1 The Piiespbical Bora of Giodogy, J. 5. Makdane, 3997, p 103, — 
ih. * Joa, p. ig. 
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The fallacious poplication in all of this is really very 
simple; it is the ilosical notion that because two things 
are rélated, they are therefore identical. As we shall see, 
the Gestalt school in prychology, like the defeatist schol 
in biclogy, uses this fallacy about ‘“wholks" for the 
purpose of attacking the detailed work of thoge whose 
cuthook disturbs theit own emotional bias against mech- 
ani ; for im tact the “wholes " with which the ‘ holists ' 
hike te deal are oo more troly ' wholes * than the ‘ parts * 
to which they abject in the case of others. There 
ooly coe real ‘whole’, and that is the whole Universe. 

For cur own purposes it is necessary to notice that the 
majornty of biologists are not of the above opinions. 
Dy. Crile, for example, who is at least as leading a biol 
gist in America az ic Professor Haldane im England, has 
been engaged for a number of years upon the problem 
of the ' artificial ’ creation ol lile from non-living material, 
ami bis work has progressed eo taticfactonly that already 
it is Tumoured that he is on the verge of the accomplish- 
Tent. Whether he succeeds or not, the great mass of 
biskgical is to the effect that this is theoretically 
poteible ; it ig thus te the efiect that the source of our 
Physical animation ig not due to & ‘ soul" but to purely 
physical causes, oo matter how complicated or bev ivter- 
related with variow electrical, chemical and physiological 
subdivisions of physics they may be. 

Ag Sir Arthur Keith, the President (1927) of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, puts it, 
“Row, when physiologists study the living brain of an 
ape, they have ne grounds for supposing that they are 
dealing with a dual structure. The brain ia not a tene- 
ment inhabited by a spirit or soul. The ‘spirit’ or 
“soul * is but a name for the manifestations of the living 
brio. The leading newologists of the workd are agreed 
that the sume is true of the human brain.” 4 

Needless to say, such physical sources of our physical 
energy mo longer retain any mystery in principle, oor 


"Wheat T Bekere" Ga Artbot Moth, Fen, April pegs, pany. 
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could they be at all supposed to be eternal But the 
adherents of the saul reply that of course they do not 
mean that the soul is the physical energy that makes the 
body ga; they have in mind quite another kind of 
energy, “spinitual energy". We wonder what thik can 
be, since they allege it in not a substance and since, 
farther, we are becoming familiar with the entirely natural 
Process of resupplying thas: substances that go to make 
up aman In vain we atk for information as to the 
characteristics of such an eeergy, even nop-substantial 
omet, They fteply that although they indeed know 
fothing of it and have only subjective emotions to 
suppett their view, they “have faith " that it is indeed 
50, 

As Profesor Troland of Harvard has cemarked, this & 
only a “dignified way of avoiding the issue" And 
these of us with less faith or credulity are forced to 
conclude that the word ' energy ' really has approwimately 
the same meanme for them as for us. ln the absence 
of intelligible evidence to the contrary we must also 
conclude that they do mean that the soul is the ordinary 
energy of the body, which, owing ta the elpaive nature 
of all energy, is open to mysterious interpretations, Far 
why imagice, without a shred of evidence, that a physical 
beady néeds other than physical energy? Especially 
when we are a position not only to identify the energy 
bot to prove that it is sufficient, within a very small 
fraction, for all that the body does. 

Ths small fraction, of course, might be supposed to 
be the very Joophole for which the vitalists are starch- 
fog, except for a significant circumstance. Not 30 long 
ago this fraction was considerably larger than at present, 
last year it was larger than now, pent year there is every 
reason to believe that ft will coutinue to shrink, and 
abertly it will in al] probability disappear. In fact, 
the wucompensated fraction is a meagre, not of the 
intervention of the soul in human activity, but of 


41 Tike Mystery of Ad ied, L. TT. Trolacd, Hee York, 09276, p. a. 
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the difference between perfection and present perform- 
ance in our instramenis, data and calculations regarding 
the energy intake and the energy output of the Inman 
machine. After all, the matter is jomewhat compli 
cated, amd even vitalighe impatience shoukd allow a few 
years before prejudging the final result. 

But perhape thee 1 soothing which le not done 
through the agency of our bedies? If this were 20, 
there might be the pesaibility of cur wee of other than © 
purely physical energies. But, to anticipate a little, we 
now have evidence that our thinking and feeling (which 
used ta be considered non-physical activities) are as 
fundamentally dependent upon physics a5 the movergents 
of oor legs; and thus, unfortunately, the last vestige 
of support for cor possession of non-physical entrey 
yaniies. For with thinking, feeling and physical 
movement ali oor known activities are exhausted. 

lf‘ 1", then, be equated with the soul fas is the case 
in the theory under discussion}, "I° become merely an 
aspect of the operating body mechaniam, an aspect 
that disappears at once with the cessation of the body's 
operation. Both ‘1’ and the soul become sobordinate 
details of the Body, an idea which has recently come 
inte fashion and which we shall investigate later. 

But if it 660 be urged that we are unfair te the soul 
in dismmzsing it a6 pat proven, this theory only grows 
more unsatifactory upon further examination. For we 
are asked to tegard a sericus question 23 finally answered 
by an assertion which cannot even be intelligibly for- 
midated. In short, we are asked tc “have faith", 
thus denying one of our most trily human qualities, the 
impuke te reason, Fram that position the majority 
of us would prefer to escape, jist as we should Aer the 
imantations of a jungle wizard. 

Here indeed, in this matter of "faith ', is the crox of 
our modern disagreement with the traditionally estab- 
lished claims of religious dogma, Religion nowadays lias 
two aspects, that of ethics and that of philesacpby, the 
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advocacy of a certain code of personal conduct and the 
advocacy of a particular doctrine purporting te explain 
the natore of reality. As te the ethics there ig goed 
reason to suspect that its mandates are of a socal rather 
than an individual value, but it is the other aspect, that 
of fhe interpretation of objective fact, with which we have 
now to do, 

It is this side of religion whith, a4 Dr. Hodgson says 
(quoted by Dr, Troland),* comes down to the following 
ponciple: "" Whatever you are fofeiy ignorant of, 
assert to be the explanation of everything else." Our 
very ignorance is the bests underlying our invited agree- 
Tnent, Since it is jast in regard to those matters on which 
we Possess 0 knowledge at all, that we are in a position 
to exercise the greatest “faith '". The only ground ofered 
for aur participation in this view is an appeal te a series 
of ancient documents, already translated and retranslate, 
thrangh scores of prejudices. 

Now there may be good reason for supposing that the 
original doctrice of the Church was far more ratianal 
and significant than it bas become oo the lips of ite 
present-day spokesmen. But there is no use in crying 
for the impossible resuscitation ; we have no clear 
access to any but modem Church kaders and we must 
fairly judge of it by their standpoint, or not at all = Un- 
fortunately, the opinions even of those who are inclined 
to agree regarding the earlier significance of the Church, 
Temain simply speculations, for these persons have no 
more deuneledge than the rest of us of what its earliest 

Whatever therefore may have been the first associating 
with the word ‘faith', it is impossible to doubt that 
its present syncnym is ‘credulity ', f-., belief without 
Tegzon, and from soch an atmosphere, with sch a 
autlogk, we cannot expect the respectable assistance 
which a serious investigation mei. With the best will 
in the world we are forced, by the corrent attibule of 

a Gp. eth 
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the Church itself, to carry our efforts in other direc- 
tions. 

There is another and more sophisticated proposal met 
with t¢-day. This is the mind-theory, implicit in much 
of modem pepchology and particularly in peychp 
analysis and the payche-phiksophical doctrine of Pan- 
peychism where, more formidably than ekewhere, it is 
Plauably sepported, 

“T', say its adherents, am not a soul but a mind, the 
argument tunning ef follows: one cannot doubt that 
comscignantss exists: the brain is an organic mechanign 
which in its mature cannot be equated falthough it may 
be sseociated) with contciouaness, Since the brain itself 
cannot be consticus and since nevertheless something is 
indeed consciaus, we Will call this something ' mind ': 
"1" equak mind, because for varios reasons (which will 
appear later) ‘I’ cannot equal bedy, much less that 
subdivision of body called “brain *. 

That this is mere verbaliam based upon the old phik- 
sophical theory of paralleism, seems evident upon a little 
inspection. It amounts ta precisely nothing te say that 
something equals mind equals ‘I '. Let ox add, “ equals 
x", aed we have what is actually put forward, namely, 
that an unknown is involved, thus leaving the original 
probkew stil onsolved. To restate the dina, even 
in novel terms, gets 0s nowhere 

Tn fact this line of appument suggests the common 
attempt to persuade ourselves that we have made on 
gress by supplying a verbal Label which, though familiar 
in sound, lacks any real content. The term "mind ” as 
ordinarily used is in fact only an abstraction of ‘bram ", 
and tefers in a part only of the eperations of the brain. 
For the brain fulfils other than consclom functions. 
And this brings us ta those who, aware of the fact, hve 
invented further kinds cf * minds” to cover the 
Tina —ounds ‘ subconscicas ", * forecomecious ‘, * uncon- 
scious‘, and all ihe rest of it. 

Tt requires nimbleness to follow their agile putte_face. 
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Originally the word ‘mind’ referred to conscious <data 
and the word was invented for that purpose, but when 
‘mind’ begins suddenly ta be spoken of a5 ‘ uncon- 
acious ", we are presented with the spectacle af an intel 
kectual term involved in hopeless seli-contradiction. It 
2 trae that many phenomena are known, mn al! 
resembding those of consciousness except that they lack 
the conscious factor; and thus if we are to assign a rile 
to "mind * in the Latter, it is but natural to presume an 
“unconscious mind in the former. This, however, 
amounts anly to perplexing ourselves still more, for if 
coind equals X, surely unconscious mind equals X to the 
ath. 

The position borders closely upon a species of mysticism 
centred upon 2 mysterious entity, “mimd', which poe 
Beases Magical propetties. And when it is urged that the 
hypothesis bas served excellently (as it has) io explain 
many previously misundérstogd activities of a paychoe 
logicaily abnormal kind, we may reply that the same sort 
of passing service was rendered By the ‘ather" of the 
physicists of igtd, and suggest that the paychoanalysts 
take the lesson of the subsequent adventures of zther 
to heart. 

For the current development and reinforcement of 
ralad-theories in paycholagy must be traced primarily 
to the speculations of the peychoanalytic sbool AE 
least this seems to be trae of the most elaborate theories 
now put forward and those which, in the sense of resting 
upon some sort of evidence, are the strongest. Vet, 
curioualy enough, in this very fact ey ane of the greatest 
weaknesses of prychoanalytic theary- 

Psychoanalysix began a5 a therapeutic practice with 
Freod's famous " talking-out catharsis", and althcagh 
there have since then been many complicated develop 
ments, practice for the analyst has continued to precede 
theory, as Prok Weodworth points out! That é&, 
particular kdnds of procedure have been found empin- 

Vp Bis beets coccent ot Coho bie Univereity. 
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cally to be successfol, or partially 0, in the treatment 
ef various ‘nervous’ ailments, and thereafter an hy- 
pothesis bas been sought to account for what has 


iar cast hypotheses comprise the several theories of 
psychoanalysis whith, though differing in many particn- 
las, have this a& a qummon basis in their view of the 
ravtyce of tan : that a man consists of a mind and a body 
and that the former can be stodied without reference 
to the latter. In the words of Dr. Bernard Hart, “ The 
peychological conception is based on the view that mental 
proresses can be directly studied withait any referance 
to the accompanying changes which are presumed to take 
Place in the brain.”? And "the pepchologival conception 
treats of the phenomena ” fof insanity) ‘‘as state: of 
mind “,+ 

No doubt there is jostifica tion for proceeding along these 
lines as regards the very practical problems with which 
the analyst is confronted, and especially sq simte we 
lack anything like complete anatomical and neurological 
data. But that isa very different thing from admitting 
that @ useful bypothesis is also trae. 

Th. Hart recognizes this and takes care to caution his 
readers against seach a confusion,” but many 
analysts are not so clear-mighted, It i@ not unheard af for 
them to urge that their success in treatment argues the 
seiminess of theit theories. And most laymen, super- 
cially acquainted with psychoanalytic doctrine, certainly 
assuinw that because definite results can be obtained on 
the premise of a * mind *, there must needa be some such 
entity, 

But ‘mind’ in psychology # a term like ‘fore * in 
physics, a concept used to cover a series of observed 

. All that we can really be sure of, ave these 
phenomena themebres ; and although by the use of the 

77 Payckoagy of Teaedy, fd oditee, Botan Hart, Com- 
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concept forte much practical engineering work can be 
accomplished, the term hus long since been recognized 
in advanced physics ay baving mo other significance. 
Tt is as Howe shoud find ourselves better able to ride 
horseback ii we imagine an invisible hand Lifting ms in and 
out of the saddle; in sach a case perhaps we should be 
well advised to indulge the notion, but surely not te 
believe it. 

Hypotheses are scientifically confirmed by experiment 
and thus by their ability to forecast new facts and not 
merely to explain ok] ones. But such a justification has 
never been presented by paychoanalyss, probably be- 
cause the analyst is primarily engaged, not in scientific 
research, but in therapy. In view of the fact that his 
werk is With unstable subjects, in view of the extreme 
dificulty presented by a field in which ‘ motivation ° 
playé sa important a part and of the absolute necessity 
of carefully selected control groups in the case of any 
exrperiments carmied out in it, such confirmation seems 
out of the question. 

Quite apart from ité theoretical basis, however, even 
the assumptions upon which the practice of péycho- 
analysis is founded have been seriously challenged by 
Tk. Trigant Borrow, whe himsell was fonmerly a brilliant 
peychoaal yet.! 

His objections, much too involved for treatment here, 
have to do in part with the position that the analyst 
hhimeel( ig already an abnormal human being shaped 
by an abnormal environment which he shares with 
the rest of ws: and that the socalled "normal' 
sexpal impulse, ah important factor taken for granted 
in paycho-analysis, is in a ceTtain sense not normal at 
all. 

However all this may be, it is evident that the situation 
promises very little hope for our special inquiry. 

A much more subtkh view-point is to be encquctered 

17 Socal Basis of Comacioweers, Tegect Burrow, Intemational 
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in the theary of pan-peychiem. It wag William Jarees 
who snggested that it is not ‘mind " that thinks, but that 
the thoughts themeclver are the thinkers. Hence fol- 
ipwed the proposition that what is congejous, fs comseique- 
ness. The pam-paychists conclude that with ¢very unit 
of matier there must be closely astociated a unit of 
GEnegusiess ; and since matter is now conjectured to he 
finally electrical, we have—~<comacoumess 1 aasociatad 
with electricity, But inasmuch as dectricity equals X, 
wt atrive bere algo at no understanding, having only 
shifted tha scene of inquiry fom the prychelogical to the 
Puystal laboratery- 

The pan-paypchists, of aourse, will deny thi, We must 
therefore consider more catefully the proposition that it # 
comscioummess which 1 contcigns, Well, whet does the 
statement mean? Is it mort than another verbalem ? 
Tf not, how are we to cooteive of somethmg which is at 
once an entity and also a state? For it cam scarcely be 
denied that consciousnessis a term referring to a state cr 
coniition, is at the present time generally and technically 
accepted in that sense, and indeed always has been. 

In everyday discourse we speak of a man being deprived 
ef his consciousness by a blow on the head or by an 
anesthetk, and in the laboratory we refer to certain 
peychotogical phenomena of conscigusmess. In both 
Pasts CoNSciotsoess Dart consdous state, a condition of 
being, chatarteriged by a self-cemngnizable quality to 
which the label mearemése & Sometimes attached. 

To say that consciousness is itself the subject of con- 
sche is utterly to coofuse the valid distinction 
between subject and object ; it is to fall inta the error of 
confusing the something which is conscious with what- 
ever that something is conaciqus of. 

Bot the pan-peychist replies that the phrase “ conscious 
of" is really meaninglem, for the pan-psychic theory, 
in Common with a view-point somewhat general among 
perchologista, makes no distinction between conaciows- 
nes and conscious content. Jt asserts consciousness to 
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be composed of certain items—as for example, red, 
hardness, pleasantness, and so on—but adds that it is not 
posible atmply to list a succession ef such items in order 
to have a description of consciousness, for they bear tc 
each other various deimite relationships, such as spatial 
amd temporal, and their particular configuration at any 
given moment is an integral part of consciousness at that 
moment. Consciousness is made up of parts just as an 
automobile is, but as with an automobile, the parts do 
not make an indiscriminate heap but are arrauged in a 
definite design. Thus two factora are netemarny for a 
complete description of consciousness; when we have 
listed all the items of conscious content and when we 
have adequately described the precise relations which all 
these items bear to each other and to the whole of which 
they are parts, then and not till then have we a scientific 
account of conscionaness. Here, in terms of description, 
is a definition of consciousness which is held by the pan- 
peyohssts to be an adequate reply to the behavionstic 
tlairmy that consciousness i an indefnablea term. Of 
course, What /6 actoally bere defined is consciow 
content. 

Speaking generally, "IT" far the pan-psychists is equiva- 
lent to comsciousmess. There is, he says, really no such 
phenomenon as ‘I’; what there 5, is a number of 
consciousnesses, and the whole series of personal pro- 
moun only constitute a set of verbal labels, lacking true 
significance, but which have been adopted for the utili- 
tarian purpose of carrying forward dealings between 
these tonscinntoeises. Thos, to be strictly accurate, 
expressions Like “ fry consciousness " should be agelu- 
tinated inte ‘ mytonsciousness *, a5 in the already farouijar 
expression ‘ ovopseli '. 

To speak more carefully, the pan-paypchist does not 
identify ‘ I * with the whole of conscloasess, of to use the 
technical terms, with the entire configuration of conscious 
content, but oniy with a part of it. This part consists 
primarily of the internal sensations, kinesthesis, bodily 
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pains, appetites, ete., although apparently some eroctions 
and thenght-procesjes. (perhaps even the “ soboomecious 
Taind *) are aleo inched! And it is this patt 
of conscheasnest Ehat is ordinarily given the label 'I'. 
Since for the pawpeychist “I" ig merely a eyman's 
label, 9 corrent u5¢ for the gake of practical convenience, 
this is what be refers to when be uses the word ‘I’: 
but the word is fen-scientific from he point of view, an 
inacowrte aod conticing oovering fora momber of specie 
items of conscious content which are related to each other 
in speciiic patterns. 

Thus the pan-psychists, msofar as they admit the use of 
"IT" at all, claim that the content of ranscicusiess is zo 
closely related to “1 ‘ that the investigation of one is that 
of the other. 

Theoretically, of course, this may be true, but we cannot 
avoid the feeling that we are here in the presence of a 
serous misconception which will Jead to a further con- 
fusion of the realissoes, Simply to expunge the problem 
of‘ 2" on the grounds that the only datum of immediate 
@nperwmce i conscious content, is to cut the Gordian 
inet with a handsaw. The pan-paychie position is 
startlingly reminizcent of the second phase of historical 
Buddhism, wherein the ef js denied and the sale paypcho 
iogical reality is asserted ta be consciousmes. On the 
ather hand, to adenit the existence of the problem of ‘I " 
is not equivalent to proscribing the investigation of 
conscious content. A descriptive analyus of the content 
of consciousness is open to no objection as one of the 
tasks of peythalogy. But for us: it is unavalling, Tt 
skirts abont the question of "1°; it does not attack it 
directly, and cannet pautbly lead to its final settlement. 

Tt # aa if we should find Mr. Jones attending the 
Follies; and as if we showkl then expect that a minute 
description of the performance could properly be substi- 
tuted for a cosrect account of Mr. Jones. 

We anspect that the real question ja thin; what is it 

1 Tie Mysieey of Afiad, LT. Trolend, p. 94. 
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that finds itself in a state of coneclomeness ? Is it ‘I' 
or (let us discard the intermediate A called ‘ mind") 
is it the body-mechanism 7 We shall now permit those 
to answer the question who maintain the body-theory. 


CHAPTEE II 
BEBAVIORISM AND ITS OPPONENTS | 


THE last hundred years bare seen great advarrtes (as 
judged * pragroatically “} in the so-called natural sciences, 
and it is not surprising that the first decades of the present 
century found certain peychotogists impressed by these 
apparent successes and wondering why their own science 
seem ac tardy in bearing similar fruits. 

Taking counsel, they noticed at ence a commen char- 
acteristk: of thei succesthol colleagues; genlogrts, 
batanists, chtmists, physitists, ete., all took as the secure 
foundation of thei inquities the verihable dchariowr of 
thet; various subject-matters. Why should we not do 
the same ? asked these troubled paychologitts. Just as 
the botanist builds his knowledge of trees upon the 
Debaviour of trees, ao we as psychologists will take 
nothing for granted, but ehall conztract a natural acience 
of paychology upon the observed behavigur of its gubject, 
man, 

In the face of ridicule they proceeried to do so, and 
with sotoewhat surprising results. They found that man, 
consklered a3 2 natural object, submitted perhaps more 
Teadily than ihey had dared to anticipate to explanations 
couched in the termes already applied te other objects of 
science, They discovered that tnan isa reacting 0 
ang that his reactions consist entirely cf habits in 
Process cither of being built up or of breaking down, and 
mitéeover that this double concept of a comlitined 
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stricture is sufficient to account for af his bebaviour. 
When it became necessary to explain just what a" habit ' 
is, neurology, physiology, and eventually chemistry and 
physics were called in; it was found that habits neceasi- 
tated very complex physical formmle for their explana- 
tion, but that fundamentally there is nothing more 
mysterious than complexity aboot them. Man's re- 
actions thus proving to be only highhy complicated 
material processes, fully explicable on purely material 
grounds, the question naturally occurred : why clude a 
superfiuons peychie element ? 

It past not be imagined that the behaviorishe con 
close are fathly premature of based only upon 
the gtoser forms of behaviour, Om the contrary, 
the subtlest reactions are included and the cognitive, 
affective and couative aspects of the ‘mind’ are fully 
covered. 

For example, thinking (which if anything whatever 
Goes, decidedly seems to be a mental affair) turns out 
according to Dr. Watsen? to be only a series of aubtk 
muscilar movements. Lashley, perhaps, would include 
a mural activity along with the muscular, but such a 
minor difference dees not alter the broad fact that the 

is merely a matter of mechanics quite outside 
the contre] of the individual who fonmerly was con- 
sidered as prt-eminently the thmier. Watson, again, is 
dispased to deny imagery altogether, but there are 
other behavicrsts wire claim that the image is a re. 
excitation of the sense-crgan concerned. Whether this 
re-excitation iz aroused by a central process of not ip 
again nat germane to the issue, for in cither case tt is a 
exatter of physics and mechanics and in no special sense 
Feichic. 

Tt is certainly toa so0n to maintam that the behs- 
viorits have arrived at a complete confirmation of their 
tase; but just as certainly it is true that they bave 
made great strides towards it. And everything points 

7 Betepicrine, J. B. Watson, i515, 7. Mgt. 
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to continned succes in the attempt ta express all ch- 
servables homan behaviour io automatic, physical terms. 
Their attack, therefore, wpou those whe feel themselves 
attacked & not to be met esther by decying what the 
behaviorists have already proved or by predicting that 
they will fail to accomplish in the future what all the 
evidence indicates they will. 

Indeed the majority even of those prythologists who 
are identifed with oo particular grup and may bt called 
the middle-grounders, art im complete agreement with 
the principle of behayiansm, even though the bebav- 
foriste express the view more boldly and explicitly To 
take scattered but representative examples, Professors 
Dunlap, Warren and Piéron, although their phrases may 
differ, seem equally agreed in considering man ty be 
fuidameotally a response-mechanism ; end the over- 
whelming oumber of scientists professionally engaged 
upen this subject undoubtedy agree implikitly or 
explicitly with them. in truth it is difficult to 5ee how 
they could hope te discover the ‘laws * governing human 
behaviour if that behaviour itself is not governed by 
lows. Aod if it is governed by laws, then it ia a ‘ deter- 
Tamed ' form of behaviour; and ali the fine-spun verba- 
leans of those who find the fact disagreeable, will not 
alter the fact. 

Laymen in general are apt to suppose that while 
"physical" events may be strictly determined, "mental “ 
ames are not and cannot be. Yet in a realm where 
events are free, spontancous and haphazard, there 
obviously can be no stience. Sime any peytbolegy 
must be concermmed with ‘mental’ events, and since 
even those paychologists who etil cling to the meaningless 
tema ‘mind’ believe themselves to be engaged im a 
acieore, the subject-sostter of paychology must be sup- 
posed to be orderly; its events therefote must be of 
the mature which we indicate by the word determined, 

However, we are dealing nor with the behaviotists, 
who are perheps the leaders of those who bave thrown 
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over ‘mind ' wid maintain that all human events sus 
ceptible to scientific approach are Aamrortig 
these events they include thoge that used to be labelled 
‘mental’ and ‘emotional’. 

Thus sooner or later the behaviorist comes face te face 
with the problem of eoosciowsgess. And his manner of 
treating it has undoubtedly provided a severe jolt for 
these who are liable to be shocked when assumptions arm 
bokily questioned which, due either to negligence or Incom- 
petence, have never been clearly substantiated. But the 
position of the behaviorist is a very natural one, and it 
will not do to dismiss it cavalierty, however much that 
course may recommend itself to certain of his opponents. 

Since in general (though not as yet nm every particular} 
the behavionst has been able to account for all ‘ mental’ 
activity, cognitive, affective and conative, without a3- 
suming any consciousness whatspever, he very plaosibly 
aks why an indefnabk, called consciousness or anything 
else, should be dragged in. His frst position is that the 
concept of consciousness i both indefinable and onneces- 
sary, since it serves to explain nothing which is not 
akeady accounted for in much plainer terms; that it 
should therefore be excluded from any sience, which, 
as a science, is confined to plain and veribable statements. 

Emboldened by his apparent success in maintaining 
this stand, the behaviorist has naw gane on to 4 second 
Position: that conmsciounnes: is an illusion born of the 
misiiterpretation of human behaviewr and that in fact 
no Sch event as conscignpeess otcurs or exists at all, 
Although not all hthavieritts etate {t in so bhont 4 manner, 
a brief review of their definitions af conpciomeness will 
show that this is nevertheless their position. 

Let us begin, as is fitting, with Dr, Watson. His 
earlier position is adequately represented by the two 
quotations which fallow: “The time seems to have 
come when psychology mast discatd all reference to 
conschomaness."2 And: “Will them be left over im 

© Aahavior, 5. 3, Wate, New York, tory, p 7. 
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paycho a world of pure paychics, to wse Yerkes’ 
term? I confess i do not know. The plans which we 
most favour for paychology lead practically to the ignor- 
ing of conmsciousness.""? More recently his doubt seems 
to have vanished and he appears to have concluded 
definitely that no ' world of pure psychics " will be keft 
over. Replying to Thompeon who had taken for granted 
Watson's retention of the earlier position, he says, “ He 
fthe behaviorist) ‘ignores’ them (mental states) in the 
fame sense that chemustry ignores alchemy," ete. " The 
Eehaviorst does not noncetn himself with them because 
a5 the stream of his science broadets and deepens such 
elder concepts are sucked pnder, neyer again te reap 
pear." These expressions, of course, do not define the 
natare of constidusness ; om fact, definitiems are super- 
flyout of something which is categorically denied itn 
exist. 

Prof. Weiss haa devoted much more attention than 
Dy, Watson to the philosophical foundations of psycho. 
logy. The first seventy-five pages of his 7 Acoretical 
Bans of Haman Behaver" are given over to such 
discussions, and m the upshot he accepts the wiew of 
Teality explicit in modem physics and defmes human 
behaviour as a form of motion. He finds no evidence 
that consciowmess determines buman behaviour. Con- 
sciousness, Dr. Wetsa implies, enters really a3 2 modifying 
adjective descriptive of a small part of behaviour which is 
Touch better described as 4 series of epeech-habits. And 
he js prepared to retain the tem, consciousness, only 
oo condition that it be given this specific connotation. 

Hunter wishes to call bebaviormsm Anthroponomy, the 
study of man in terms of objective roeasuremmnt. Payoho- 
logy, be says, is in the group of sciences which include 
physiology, botany, geclogy, etc. As te consciousness, 

as the Heharwdorit Views It", J.B. Watson, Peyske 
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he considers that it can be properly stated only in what 
he calla an SP-LR relationship, that is, in terms of 
Beneory process—language reaponse. “ Just an soon a 
the verbal! response, LE, is made to the .. . stimulus, 
just so soon does the subjectiviet say that " conscious- 
nesé ' _ is present. ... Why do we not say that 
LR is the eubjectivist’s ' conaciousness ‘ and not merely 
the criterion of its presence > Because LR, if it is to be 
rated as ‘ conscious", must in tum have a language 
response conditioned to it and so be the beginning part 
of an (SP—LR) situation. Only in the irreversible situ 
ation do we have ‘ consciousness") Thus conscious- 
ness is not simply any language résponse bot it is that 
special language reeponse only which is part of the 
inveversible SP-LE relationship. 

Lashley bebeves that any discussion of consciousness 
must come dawn tp a consideration of the content of 
consciousness. In this he is in entire agreement with the 

~paychie position, but this position is hardly that 

of the traditional subjectivist in psychology. The sub- 
jectivisi's contention that there are aspects of this con- 
tent inexpressible in physical terms, Lashley finds, after 
a lengthy examination, to be unfounded. He iy prepared 
to state all the relationships between the objects, or 
content, of conscinusness in the same terms which are 
used to describe the relationships between physical 
phenomena. A further consideration of this view (which 
cannot be elaborated here} will show it te be an adequate 
refutation of the pan-psychie proposition that ‘I’ 
@quals the content of consciousness. For if this last be 
true and the behaviarist can indeed succeed in dealing 
with coogcinus content in physical terms, it would seem 
the part of reason to agree with bim that no world of 
pure peychics remains to be comsidered, Tonstliowsness 
defines a3 “a complex integration and suc- 

cession of bodily activities: which are closely related to 
or involve the verbal and gestural mechaniama and hence 
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moat frequenthy come to social expression "2 This 
integration is describahle in purely physical terms. 

There are, of courses, many other peychalogiats who are 
entitled to be called behaviorists, for the presentation of 
whose views space is not available. It will acarcely be 
denied, however, that the standpoints of Wataon, Weiss, 
Hunter and Lashley are fairly representative of the 

Taking inte account, then, the definitions cited above, 
it is dificult ta avcid the conclusicn that behaviorism 
denies the existence of conechousness. For one of two 
things most be fae: either, as Watson himself accuses 
Hunter of doing, they are using the verb “to be ' ‘’in a 
toyttical way " when they gay “ that certam types al 
bodily response ere ponsciguamess “** or elet they art 
taking a roundabout path to the exclusion fem our 
language of the word * consnotsness * by the expedient of 
completely reversing if meaning. As no behavicrist 
can poedibly adit the first accmsation, presumably 
they plead guilty to the second, and in that case their 
better course would seem te be te stand solidly with 
Watson on an explict denial of consciousness, a denial 
which in any event is implicit m their view-psint. 

it follows, of course, that behavioriam, in thus denying 
eompcioneness, for all practical purposes denies 'I' alea, 
since in the absence of conscicuaness it can scarcely be 
seen how any problem of ‘I' can arise. This is, per- 
haps, rather more than we bargained for when we applied 
for information, at the cenclosion of the preceding 
ection, to those who maintaiy the body-theory. For 
according to behayiorbin, uct only js a man a bods, and 
a body aml octhing else, but the body can never be in 
any etate of comcooumes: whatever for the manple reason 
that consciousness itself is only a mistake. However, 
we have not finished considering the views of all the 
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schools of paycholopy on this subject, nor even 
of all those who in theory, if not m tit, are behaviorists. 

But first, whe opposes the views of behavior? 
Full conskittation is impossible, bat we shall briefiy 
examine the Gada ctiticisn and take Reback and 
McDougall a5 outetanding leaders of the opposition. 

A diffcalty im dealing with the Gestalt criticiam arises 
from the fact that this school is still in an early stage 
of development. As Hunter puts it, “As yet the 
fest incveoent bas oot worked far enoygh inte the 
problems of systematic paychology ta reveal just how it 
will treat . . . problems of general theory. The move- 
mtnt 30 far has been limited largely to the field of " per- 
ception " aod to au elaborate couception of the crganiam 
az a whole.” } 

So far as can be clearly grasped, its contribution seems 
to be an insistence upon the fundamental importance of 
wholes and upon the necessity of this attitude toward 
wholes in any valid approach to psychological problems, 
One of the most important Gestalt principles, borrowed, 
in all probability, from William James, is the idea that 
a whol is oot the simple addition af ity parts, and that 
the characteristics of cach and every part are what they 
are Piimarly because of that part's telation to the enttre 
configuration in which it is in¢choded. [Lt is difficalt to 
translate the word ‘ Gesfaft’, but its best English equiva- 
lent is ' configuration *-) 

Pushed to am exireme, the proposition becomes so 
fantastic that the valid element in it is likely to be lost 
ight of The ‘estat poychologist has carried his idea 
so far that, as Dr. Marston says, it is becoming fashion- 
able to maintain that there is only a face and that any 
mvéstigation of a nose is quite unecientific, 

In effect, the Gesait school objects to behavioriem that 
the behavicrist Gb concerned solely with isclated pre 
orsses, reflexes, and that this procedure cag never Irad 
te a knowledge of the total reaponse, The suggestion of 

4 Paycholagey of Fou, 195. 
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Profesor Woodworth, who i not a behaviorist, would 
seein to apply here: that the total response can be 
regarded as a series of stages, beginning with 2 stimulus 
and ending with a movement, internal or external. So 
far as comtems one of these stages, perception, it is 
almost certainly a ‘figured’ one and the Gevalf view 
holds ; tut as regards other stages, ¢.., Sensory process, 
moter nerve process, they almost as certainly are not 
* figured‘, and the Gestalt yew does not hokd 

Since, however, it is the general view of psychological 
problems which is in question, oct this or that detail, 
it is hard to doubt that the behaviorists have stated 
the; Gestalt position a3 clearly ag has any Gestal! paycho- 
logist and, in the American literature at any rate, antece- 
dently, 

The following quotations will substantiate this view. 
Wateon : ' The behaviorist is interested in the way the 
whok body works. The student of human behaviour 
works with the whok body in action. it would be 
possible for him to carry out bis studies without any 
knowledge of the separate parts whatsoever.” * " Plagse 
remember... that when we speak both of conditioned 
stimal and of eonditioned résportes, what i conditioned 
is the whole organism.” * “IT have several times main- 
tained that when an individual reacts to an abject or to a 
aitoation, his whole body reacts.” " In the last of his 
" Peoples Institute '' Kkectures Watson sums up his 
conception of the human organism a3 au integrated 
unit of response whose reactions are only ta be under- 
stood as wholes.* 

Hunter: " Anthroponomy (hehavioriam) is the science 
af the behaviour of the human organism a5 a wholk.”’ ! 
Lashley’s work is carried on with the same attitude, a9 
may be concluded from his interest in the nervous system 
which is obvionaly the integrative mechaniam of the body. 


1 Bebspiori, Fe qi. © Tout., p. aa. 
Tid. p, ton 4 Thi , Cheap. X11. 
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We have alo sten that bus definition of consciousness ia 
in terms of integration. From all this we can only 
conclude that if the Gesie movement has any setigus 
ctiticism of behavtorism to offer, it can scarcely be from 
the view-point with which the Gesta# school is most widely 
anoclated. 

Toming now to these critics with a more traditional 
background, we find that Roback has devoted an entire 
hook to the criticism of behaviotism.’ It is difficult, 
hewever, to treat this volume with the respect undoubtedly 
due to Roback’s position, for the objections mised m it 
are of stich a nature as provoke doubt whether they can 
possibly be intended seriously. 

He finds to his satisfaction, for instance, that there 
are various kinds of behavionists ; and hence that, although 
they must have a fundamental agreement {how elpe could 
@ book be directed against them 7), yet thert are con- 
troversies in progress between them. But this argument 
unfortunately disposes of the opponents of behavicrism 
even Taore completely than it affects the behavicrists, 
since there ig certainly as much or more disagreement 
between the views of Freod and Titchener than between 
those of Watson and Weiss. In fact, it disposes not 
only of all schools of Psychology but of all known sciences. 

Agoin, Roback objects that (here are not experimenotal 
verifications fer ail parts of the behaviotistic theory; 
he neglects to state that, proportionately to the oppor 
tunity of behaviorism and the brief time which has 
elapsed since its inception, there ts already an aston- 
ishing amount of evidence in favour of its basic position. 
Moreover, this cbhyjection is obviously weakened every 
time a successful experiment is conchoded, and the best 
that can be said for it 15 that it expresses the hope that 
Future facts will rebate behaviorism although present 
ones da net. No behaviorist would maintain that he is 
master of a complete science of that his subordinate 


1 Bekoratiee oid Prycheingy, A. A. Fobeck, Cambeidgs, ‘Man., 
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theories aré got subject to revision 44 experimental 
evideute accumulates. But if that confession be held ta 
destroy bim, then be goes te limbo with all other scientists 
B48 his companiens. 

There & the critic that behavioriam is indifferent 
to philmsephy Some behaviorists would undoubtedly 
Teply that they ienow of no reason why they, more than 
botanists, should concer themselves with philesophy ; 
bot, apart from these, no one who has spent his energy 
on Weiss’ seventy-five pages will be inclined to agree with 
the critic on the matter of fact. The core of validity in 
this objection is the behaviorist’s refusal to acknowledge 
porcholagy'’s right of priority over the other sciences, 
such a5 physia ; that pout, however, Roback dos not 
wuggest. 

Croite another type of objection is raised when Roback 
affirms that bebayioristi: theory is not in accordance 
with the outlook of the lawyer, the clespyman, and the 
doctor. One may with some justice ask what of it, for 
an acquaintance with these gentlemen suggests that, bow- 
ever estimable they may be otherwise, the outlook of 
the majority of them as Tegards psychology is abysmaliy 
lay. either the chemist nor the paychoanalyst (whe for 
the porpese of this argument is classed as a doctor) is 
obliged to conform to their views; is the behaviorist 
alone to woo the consent of the uninformed? Indeed, 
most of us would incline ta the opinion that law and 
Toedicine, agt to mention religion, will be in a healthier 
condition to the extent that they incorporate jn then 
practices the established facts of boman psychology, 
Tathet than Vice versa. Roeback's sigpettion appears 
te pot the cart so far abead of the bore that that 
unfortunate animal will be for ever galloping to catch up 
with it 

A study of Professor William McDeogall’s Mea or 
Robots? 2 leaves the reader with two impressions: 
first, that to caricature an opponent’. views is still ex- 

" Peyehologiac of 1995, p. 273. - 
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pected to destroy them ; and second, that behavioriam is 
Incapable with the attribution of purpose to human 
behaviour, 

It would hardly seem meceseary to take up the first 
item, Kat since the behaviarists themselves do 30, perhaps 
we shonld record what issaid. * Muscle-twitchism ‘is the 
expression selected by McDougall from Toloa a5 an 
“ elegant’) designation of behavicriam. To this, pre- 
sumably, Dy. Watson bas replied, " The response the 
behaviorist is interested in is the common-sense answer 
to the question, What is he doing and why ie he doing 
it?) Surely with this as a general statement, nc one 
can distort the behaviorist’: platform to such an extent 
that it can be claimed that the behaviorist is merely a 
muck physiologist.” 3 

Mort s4moutly perhaps, MeDongall debates the ques- 
tion whether the mechanistic hypothesis of the behay- 
wrist Boa “ Pood and useful” one." His finding is mm 
the negative, but we need not follow out the argument 
gice the question itself is woimportant. What the 
behaviorist, together with other scientists, is interested 
in is the discovery of relative truth ; and the " good and 
wef " are no more the criteria of truth than are the 
interesting and pleatant. On the contragy the sole 
criterion cecoguized by science can be stated as follows - 
that hypothesis is relatively trae which corespends ta 
objectively verified and verifiable experimental evidence. 

But the point most stressed by McDougall is, of course, 
the incompatibility of purpase with behavioriam. Few 
will doubt that mechanistic and purposive interpretations 
ara in fact contradictary. ind hence the effect of his 
aigument agaist behaviotism must chviously 4 pio 
portional to his success in showing that purpose is actually 
a factor in homan behaviour. Thus, however, he is vary 
far indeed from establishing, as an examination of bis 
argureants will show. 

7 Piycholopiet FpES. P79 4 abandon, p. Ty. 
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First of all, be says that he basa deep peated conviction, 
an unalterable feeling thai purpose ig indeed the basis of 
human, and Likewise of animal, conduct: and he adds 
that almost everybody else feels the same way. No 
doubt thi is quite true; alsa ng doubt a similarly deep- 
seated conviction fornished an effective antiCoperoionn 
weapon and was of valuable assistance to those whe 
formerly maintained that the earth is flat. But it can 
goarcély serve in a sceentifie discussion, and McDonell, 
recogmizing this, attempts te rémiorce it. 

The behavionst, themselves, he says, take the fact of 
purpose for granted when they pot 4 rat in a puzzle box 
and assume that, desiring to teach the adjacent food, 
it wil] proceed with that end in view. But, in truth, the 
behaviorsts assume nothing of the sart. It would be a5 
proper ta say that in the early gravitational experiments 
m which objects were dropped from the top of the Pisa 
Tower, the assumption was that the objects desired to 
Teach the earth and would act im accordance with that 
purpese, Animal experiments of the kind cited are 
designed to investigate subordinate details of a general 
silualion which common observation has long since 
demonstrated te be of a particular character. This 
character may be suromed up in the statement that rats 
that have not eaten for some time will behave in the 
presence of food in soch a way as to bring themselves inte 
contact with the food if possible. There is no asomp- 
tion whatever beyond the common scrntific one that 
what has occurred in the past will continue to happen 
under similar conditions in the future, 

dicDougall's assertion that bebaviorm, as mechanistic 
determinism, if not new but was introduced centuries 
ago by Democritus, provekes a comparable line of 
Tefeched concerning Purpesivistn. Tt will be seen at 
once that behavioriam is bot a new-bom babe compared 
with a porposivigm that derivtt ftom the Hine when 
the movement of every keaf in the forest, the clap of 
every thunderbolt, was filled with a mysterious and 
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wsnally malign porpese for men. As the race became 
alle to take external reality objectively, these matters 
came to be onderstiood in terms ftom which the mystery 
has vanished, and as man atrigeles with the greatest 
difficulty toward the final accomplishment of taking 
Armialf objectively, f2., scientifically, exactly the same 
process of evacuation of the mysterious must oocur. 

We cannot but conclude that the behaviorist is pally 
justified in his contention that in this controversy 
he traly cepresents the scientific wew-point and that 
McDougall represents the traditionally religiqus ona. 
Tt ig Hot mere general similarity ; it is an historical 
potnttor-point identity. Itwould seem that McUiwneall, 
il his peation is ta be fully established, is under the 
necessity tg acsail, not the behavirstts anly, bot the 
groundwork of ail modem scientific 

Quite aware of this, McDougall tries ta extricate him- 
self in a footnote ' distinguishing between extrinsic and 
intrinsic Purpase, i-2., between the porpose of an extender 
agency using the object onder cansideration 25 an instm- 
ment, and the purpose which may be attributed to the 
object itself. At drat glance this distinction appears to 
turn the tables by showing that purposivism ia not 
necessary unecientific since science denies only extrinsic 
porpese. But further reflection will show that this con- 
clusion ia incorrect and that the more deeply the implica- 
tone of an atkribute of purpose are examined, the more 
the difficulties multiply. 

The reason, in fact, that stience is concemmed only 
with denying extrinsic purpose & that the intrinsic kind 
had disappeared Rom human thought long before the 
advent of science. Men perhaps began by attributing 
purpose to the tree itself and ta the lightning, but eventu- 
ally they came to view these phenomena aa instruments of 

further removed ; and only after the iatter view 
had been established for millenniums did science appear. 

The effect of this distinction on the purposiviat case 

* Prychodopias of 1945, p. 187- 
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may be shown by the following exampk taleo fom 
everyday Life. Tet us suppose that, fumbling through « 
dark and unfamiliar room, [ bark my shims against a 
chair. If [ attribute my burt to the evil mtention: ci 
some person whe has placed the fumiture Jor this purpose, 
I may be the victim of @ persecution delosion (extrinsic). 
Bat if T feel that the chair itself is to blame in the matter 
(mitinsic purpose), my case is tettainly gooch worse, 
From this point of view the psychoanalysis, who are 
called in as the allies of McDougall, would be the first to 
assert that the attnibution of intrinsic purpose is more 
abnormal than the attribution of extrinsic Purpose. Our 
illustration receives its point from the fact that any 
scientific treatment of man must, insofar a5 it is sctestifie, 
deal with man as objectively as it does with a chair. 
If this is considered improper, the objection ehould be 
directed, not against behaviorism, bot against science. 
The porpodivist’s final attempt to empty the mystery 
out of purpose, 18 Do more successful, Indeed, it socme- 
what resembles Hunter's treatment of consciousness, Inr 
what it teally dows 16 to take purpose out earnest. 
McDongall states thet porpost 5 not something added 
to an action (eveo antecedently) but is merely a word 
descriptive of a particular kind of action, namely, of that 
kind which apparently accomplishes an end. It is not 
denied that actions that apparently accomplish an end 
are fully describable in physical and mechanical terms ; 
the only contention is that a special class of mechanically 
describable actions must be labelled ‘ purposive '. What 
in actually dome is so to change the signifirance of the 
letters, frier-pHoii-ve, that they become entirely fois 
leading and bad ooch better be dropped completely. 
Thus the case against bebaviorsm as built op by the 
Gestalt school and by those whom Reback and McDougall 
represent does oot seem to be acceptable. But we are 
net free to conclnds on that account that no cast againgt 
behavioriam can be ballt: on the contrary we should 
expect that the criticimms of bebavioriam offered by the 
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* mddle-cf-the-road * psychologists and by these of the 
‘dynamic’ group would be better considered than 
Roback's and would avoid the uee of the special plead- 
ing, characteristic of the Gestetis? and McDougall. 

Tn the outcome it would seem that behavioriam, despite 
coutroversies between behaviorisis themselves, has a 
defiutely recognizable position, namely the position that 
aj human behaviour is reaction and not action, and that 
the reaction consists, however subtly and complezly, 
of mechanical movements for which purely physical fec- 
tors offeracamplete explanation. Individual behaviorist: 
have special theories of their own within this framework, 
amd as to these it is plain that there will be controversies 
and disagreements only eventually te be reconciled by 
experiments. 

Thett afa two teases for considering the cape against 
behaviorign o& fepresented by the type of critic cited. 
In the fitst place, the arguments pot forward by these 
Who bold a middle grou m psychology, whik they 
might be more iinpressrve, are assuredly lesa compre- 
hensive, since they are offered by meno wha admittedly 
ate prepared ta accept a great deal of the behaviorist 
yiew-point, And in the second place, we believe that the 
very part of behaviorism which is accepted by the wast 
majority of the middie-grounders is, for the purposes of 
oor inquiry at any rate, the most important part of 
behaviorsm, namely the propetition that a buman 
being is in fact a physical automaton. As H. 3. Langiekd 
put it, in delivering the President’s Address to the 
December 1930 meeting of the Ametcan Psychological 
Assocation, "The responge psychologist is strictly a 
motust and determinist, and in this tespect is in accord 
with the great majority of ¢xpetimental psychologists.” + 
It & net because there is much disagreement upon this 
point among peychologists that we have presented the 
matter os the behaviorists approach it, but rather because 

°° A Recpous [aterpretation of Comenirineas", HS. Langtsid, 
Pryah, ev., You 48, No, a, Match 1992, p. go. 
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they are more atraightorvard on the subject than their 
colleagues and less intimidated by its implications; and 
abo because they are collecting by fat the best evidence 
im medeto paychology bearing on the question. Later, 
we propose to qubmil a suggestion whereby conclusive 
evidence can be chtained. 

So let us accept the behaviorist pasition that men, a5 
we fit them, are Tesponse-mechanisms and that boran 
behaviour, a8 it is known, is mechanically determi, 
te the exclanion of any outside, non-physical agency and 
even to the exclusion of consciousness. We come to 
this decision from two lines of reasoning, In the first 
plact, there seems no real evidence against behaviorsm's 
pune assertion except the tender-minded objection to 
being shocked, and this can pearcely be called scientific 
evidence. Secondly, since the evidence does tend in this 
direction, we shall be much better off when establishing 
our ows position, in having gone the whole way with the 
mechanist cather than riaking being upset later because 
we had hopefully, but unscientifically, taken it for granted 
that he & wrong. 


CHAPTER IIT 


INTEGRATIVE PSYCHOLOGY, OF THE SYSTEM CF UNIT 
RESPONSE 


But does this mean that we are to endorse behaviorism 
without reservation, to go to school ta the behaviorist, 
and to entertain the hope of contributing some day to 
his achievement? Let us be perfectly clear both as to 
what our conchosion means and as to what it does mot 
mean. 

To begin with, it dows not mean giving up a single 
historical problem of the older psychology, even of the 
so-called Intrespectionist type. To the extent that they 
ave Teal problems and not Wusions due to the lack of a 
direct approach (few will deny that there are such things 
a3 iesions aod that some of the problems of classical 
peychelogy may come under that head), the behaviorist 
must eyentnally face all of them. No behaviorist denies 
that there are acival events which have been called 
‘menial ' and ‘affective ‘; the evidence points to the fact 
that they are physical events and a5 soon as possible he 
Toust investigate thelr nature and relationships. This 
includes all the phenomena of introspection as it has 
been traditionally wed in paychology. The only cispute 
iy to the nature of these phenomena, and the behaviorist 
has a direct technique to support his view whereas his 
opponent must rely upon opinion. It is hard tn eee what 
povaible problem of the older psychology is not included 
in the behavicristic programme since the three aspects 
(mental, affective and conative) of human behaviour are 
all within its 

Oo the other band, an acceptance af this programme 

a7 
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does definitely mean the abandonment of peychology as 
roach. To the extent that the behaviorist can show that 
mental operations are not different at bettem from leg 
movements, the investigation of mental activities becomes 
a physical one exactly to the degree that it is to be strictly 
acientific. The manner of seeking a solution does not 
change the real nature of the thing to be solved: and 
if, aa we believe, mental activities are m truth physical 
achivites, no amount of the older verbal thearizing about 
them and no amount of experiments built upon much 
verbal theorizing, will make them anything tise. It 
will only be an inaccurate way of petting at something 
which « direct physical methed will more quickly and 
succeashilly a . 

But when we are investigating the physical operations 
al other bomen orzanisms, we are Working in a field for 
which & perfectly gout name already exists. That name 
is physiplogy, and no argument will show that bebavtorism, 
even thongh it be contemed with a particulay, dynamic 
Poytiolory, ms not imcluded as a sub-branch under peoeral 
Physiclogy. It ip no more legitimate for a sincere 
behaviorist te call hamself a psyrhologist than it would 
be for a botanist to hang out a board announcing himsel! 
a3 an astronomer. This is pot to deny that behavioriam 
is a legitimate, novel and onportant branch of physichey ; 
it is merely to point out that, since the whole argument 
of the behaviorists is to the effect that there is no such 
thing as a real peychology, they should be the frst to 
repodiate the title of paycholoelet, 

4Acd indeed some of them do. Says Lashley, “ I must 
object to any definition of behavietisn which would 
Make Ho mace than the scieuce of the physiology of 
reattion to pimoulatiag.”! Io this connection Hunter's 
suggestion of Anthroponcy is directly to the point; 
but we must remember that Anthroponomy is a physic 
Logical, mot a peychological, department of science. 


The Behewicritic Interpeetetion of Couche,” EK. 5, Lash 
ley, Payehdopion! Rerpiat, tot Wok 34, No. $f. apr. 
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Anthroponemy {so science of human behaviour. Jt is 
not « system of peypchology.” 2 
The question is, muusst the rest of os follow the behaviorist 
in this repudiation ? = Painful or not, it may be necessary ; 
and at all events it is plain that we mrt do something, 
for the older peychology ia challenged seriously not m its 
details but in its most findamental assumptions. We 
must examine those fundamentals anew. 

The historical basis of peychology, we Gnd, hes been 
a philosophical dualiem. We meaintam that this is the 
only common-sense [oundation upon which a practical 
inquiry, acientihe or otherwise, can he made. To be 
sure, there have been the night and left wings of paycho- 
logy which have embraced a psychi: and a material 
monism respectively. As to these two forms of primitive 
moniin it can only be said that the one i6 precisely az 
nnstophisticated, Toystical and pmptactical as the other. 
The only valid monism for psychology is that of the type 
represented by ©. H. Ogden's double languape hypothesis,* 
which sugerets that the world as viewed peythologically 
and physically is a single entity perceived in two different 
ways and that psychology and neurology give accounts of 
the same oecerrences but use different terms in doing 50. 
The position i= very close to that of Bertrand Russell, 
who says “that both mind and matter are strictures 
comapaed of a more primitive stuff which is neither 
mental nor material This view is called ‘ Neutral 
Menian '".? 

Uniertunately, however, we have no means of approach 
to this fondamental, monistic reality. We must always 
deal either with what are here called ‘mental ' sinuctures 
or with *uatecia] coe, and we must abways couch our 
descriptions either in psychological terms of in those of 

 pommelogise of 1pse. tego; { Agthroponomy and Peychology," 
W. 5, Muster, p 
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. For there are no words in which to describe 
the alleged single event with which both these sciences 
have to do, no single language which we can substitute 
for the double language pow m use. Thus, whether this 
type of monism may be philosophically vale or not, it 
can be of no practical value for practical work. The real 
justification for the adoption of a dualistic view-point is 
munply that man, with the kind of understanding he 
DoW possesses, cannot proceed practically upon any other 
basis. 

Even the behaviorist: come perilously close to such en 
admisico. Says Weps: ' The fundamental asamption 
of all science presupposes that individuals are abie to 
anderstand each ciher.”' But this is not a fundamental 
assumption : it is a secondary, or even a tertiary one. 
Beneath it lies the primary assumption of all human 
beings, that the world exists and that “]° exist. Haow- 
ever coach this may be subsequently refined or modified, 
it ia the starting point for allofus. And when I say that 
*1' exst, | mean only that f am conscious. Complete 
LENCONACIOUENESS MEARS DOD-existence, 30 far as coMCeTms 
Bauman bemgs 23 such ; indeed, it has long been believed 
that a human being anesthetized in all his senses, and thus 
Without the possibihty of any consciousness whatsoever, 
is a dead human being. If I am conscious of anything, 
it matters not what, to that extent alone do [ exist. If 
I deny that IT am consctous (and this is itetluded in the 
behavioristic denial of coneciousness}, I thereby deny 
Dy own 27stencs, and it is difficult to see bow IT can even 
speculate, ouch les make investigations and preseot my 
pon-existent self as a disputant in 4 controversy, TE 
this be philssophy rather than science, then we shall 
have to make the best of it, for it happens to be also 
the primary justification Jor any science at ail. 

The point overlooked by the behaviorists is that they 
have originally chosen a special field for their investiga- 
tions ; and then, having apparently forgotten the limita- 

(Tie Tivoretie! Basis of Aye Bebecie. DE, #8. 
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tins aaposed by theiz own choice, they make generaliza- 
tions covering the entire fell but based upon results 
obtained in one of its subdivisions. 

It will be recalled that their quite proper objections to 
the introspective technique vecessitated, in their view, 2 
double Imitation. In the first place, they decided to 
base their investigations solely upon the observable 
behavieor of human beings; and in tha view we believe 
that all psychologists must concur sooner or later. But 
their second decision, although by no means as explicit, 
was every bit as definite ; and this was that only those 
phenomena which are obserpahe ts ofhers were io be 
taken into consideration. We repeat our agreement 
with the behaviorist that introspection (which, 2s its 
resulta prove, is as subjective as any mystic’s revelations) 
cannot qualify as a scientific tool. But we must also 
paint out that the essential and specific phenomena af 
consciousness: which are present even in their denial, are 
not observable in the bodies of others than oneself, and 
that they lie outside the Geld of bebavioristic investigation 
in accordance with [bs anginally annoomiced propraminie. 
The behaviorist on his own cotitettign is entitles to no 
scientific opimon in the matter. 

For te choose noe field and to disregard another, #6 tot 
to put the latter out of exattence. Yet, for some so Far 
abscure reason, that is just what the behawiorsts affect 
to believe, Gecause they may be able to explain the 
inechaniam of the feelings and of the thought-processes 
auch a8 association, rationalization, ste., in terms of 
phytical tension and even in the electronic terms of 
Physics, they propose to deny that there is any element of 
consciousness involved. But what they have shown is 
plain endugh, namely, that in the most minutely cb 
served behaviour no active cooscinus factor can be 
detected. 


Thus, despite a magnificent progress, they fall inte a 


Rost unfortunate quandary. They began by protesting 
that the term "mind ’ represented an inferior, mystico- 
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religious totept unacceptable to science. Armd in the 
putcomé the difference between their amertion that 
Tous and sensation are non-existent and the 
Chrittian Sttence statement thet paim & mortal error, 
bewmmes microscopic. Even Kirs. Eddy denied only part 
of consipusmess. 

For the sant homan being {independently of his ability 
te observe the sume phenomena in others) comscicus- 
mes, incheling semation, & a datum of experience far 
less open to dowbt than the particular virual impressions 
reaching bis aye through any laboratory inztrument. 
Prak pr pennrniaraner aac atari 

dental of everything else, including the original denial. 

CH course the behaviorist believes as profoundly as the 
rest of mankind in his own existence, and bia denial of 
comeciousness, either explicitly or by defmition, shows 
that for the second tome he hag become involved in a 
iogkal absurdity. His frst error, we remember, is the 
Gtewar ome resoitme from material monkm, whereby 
he attempts to describe man in terins of the electron- 
proton theory which itself is constructed by man, His 
second mistake is to suppose that, if conscigusmess docs 
not exhibit itself in the behaviour be observes in other 
human bemes, coneclouaness does not exist at all. 

These are defects of behaviorimn, but those of classical 
peychology are not lees apparent. Indeed, since he bas 
uncritically accepted them, they are in part responsible 
for the behaviorist’ own errors. And perhaps the most 
disastrous of them all has been the atsmnption that 
conscknsmess amd ‘mind’ are Hentical, For, in fact, 
comsciommess has no more to do with ‘mind ” than it bas 
with the knew-jerk reflex. 

Almatt as bad las been the correlative idea that a poo- 
physical "mid ' is the cause of certain 
meng, of, it is sometimes put, ‘mind ' is the determinant 
of buman action. Even such an oppotent of behavior 
as the (resialf peychologist will explede this; for the 
“mind * is only ont part of the human being axl the 
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whole man (‘ mind" plos body) most be the detemmmant 
af any ane part, such as ‘mid’. 

Forthermore, it seems evident that the behaviorist wil] 
sncceed in demonstrating that ‘ mind * is no more than an 
abstract term which really applies to the operation of 4 
part of the purely physical organism, whether muscular 
alone of muscular and neural makes no difference. 
And, even if be fails, there ig another means by which 
these activities can be shown to be basically az automatic 
as the operation, let ua aay, of a printing-press. Hut, 
#0 far as comeerns this particular matter, there & no 
present reason to assert that one method is better than 
the other, for they both lead to the same conclpsion 
through scientifically checkable steps. 

Tr summarize our tentative conclusions as to the 
nature af paychology, we have decided that for the 
present p{ycthohygy must remain dualistic in outlock 
in ondér ta ateomplith practical work and that it should 
confit itself ta the paychological half of the peychological- 
material duality. AS a science, pPeycholoey cannot 
continue to be prananty intecested in the sensory, cona- 
tive, affective, or cognitrve aspects of human behaviour, 
for these are all falling inevitably into the fields of physi- 
ology or neurology. If these traditional boundaries of 
investigation compris the sum total of psychological 
research, then no opeutral monism, impracticable for 
experumental problems, will avail to maintain peychology 
asa separate scence. Only if some purely paychalogical 
activity Temains, the investigation of which psychology 
ean claim as ity own exclusive territory, can it continge 
to assert its right of peerage vith its sister sctenes. 


we shall have, however, to examine the very latest 
contrilartion af poarchdlogy toe the problem of conscious 
nes, namely, Dr, Wacaten’s peychonic theory of conscious- 
tesa, Which is part of his general system of Integrative 
Paychology, 
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Io this connection we shall find it mteresting 25 well 
aa important to understand the background of peycho- 
logical theory from which the psychonic theory of con- 
cine spoings. This background constitute: the 
most recent general survey of the problems and methods 
of moder psychology and is known a5 the hypothesis 
of the Unit Response. In the system of Unit Response 
psychology we shall discover the culmination cof that 
trend which behaviorism has popularized, the founda- 
tion of peycholegical investigation upon physiological 
fact. 

It would be difficult to over-emphasize the significance 
of this position. During the years since psychology has 
Been recognized a8 an independent science there has 
never really existed a pepchological peychelogy, in the 
senge of a Sepatate sckence employing its own specialized 
techniques devised m accordance with its own particutar 
subjectroatier. The technique of introspection, stl 
presumed by some to full sach a requirement, is in fact 
mo more than a apeculation regarding the subject's 
interior experience; in its eteential characteristics it 
does not differ from speculation regarding external 
events, 2 otthed employed by philasephy, but never by 
science. And now the former philotophical psychology 
finds jtsell comirented by a physiological rival. Linking 
arms with a blood-relation instead of with a comparative 
strZmurer, physiological peychology is rapidly routing the 
pi vanety for two reasons: first, it & really 
scientific, even if not peychological ; and secondly, thera 
iz actually a strong contemporary prejudive in favour of 
scientific method. 

Equally as deterministic as bebaviotiom, and deriving 
its authority even more directly from biskyry (because 
its biclogy is both more comprehensive and more exact 
than the behavioristic), the Unit Response system 
represents the moat successial attempt oi ete to 
base itself upen physioingy. As the name 
the theory is based on the Concept of the Unit Response. 
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What is 2 Unit Response? Briedy, it is what cccom 
Fiend 2 human organiam is stimulated by environmental 
influences through ita sensory apparatus. The behav 
ionstk. push-botten view has made popular the notion 
that io the stimulusreaction situation, it ia the stimulos 
that is all-important. There exists an adequate stimulos 
for any human reaction ; it is agly necessary, therefore, 
to know whet stimmls “will effect the desired reaction 
and to apply it, in order that the desired reaction shall 
automatically follow. 50 little discretion has the human 
being in the matter of its own reaction, that Watson has 
even proposed to produce by conditioning fi.¢., by the 
proper external stimulation} musicians, painters, mathe- 
maticians, or men of affairs from any growp of healthy 
infants, §Froc this point of view the interiot mechanisms 
al the human body are, in principle, capable only of 
responding appropriately to whatever stimuli are pre- 
sented by environment. 

A little closer attention to physiclogy, however, dis- 
closes that the behavionistic view has been somewhat 
hasty, that in fact it is serionshy mistaken. The interior 
méchanieins of the human body are very different indeed 
from what the Behaviorist assumes them to be. The 
human machine is by no means an inert arrangement 
supmely awaiting pressure upon its exteriat pash- 
bottens. 

In the first place, it possesses in its tum a large set 
eé interlor push-butions which are operated from inside 
by the machine itelf. And what is much more sur- 
prising, it new seems that, physiologically, most if not 
all of the exterior posh-buttons (the sense receptor angans) 
are subject to stimulation net only from without but 
alsa fran within To mention but ont example: there 
até efferent {sutward-bound) nerves leading to the retina 
of the eye, which thus is subject to stimulation fom 
within the body itself, as well as from external sources. 

Perhaps the most powerful singk way in which the 
organism stimulates itself is by means of the constant 
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tonic discharge to its own musculature. A continual 
stream of nervous impulses, selmanuiactured in the 
motor centres, is carried over the efferent nerves to the 
internal and external muscles all over the body. One of 
the main funclions of this tonic discharge is to tone op the 
mutes and keep them capable of resisting gravitational 
pull, atmospheric pressure, and similar external forces, 
bot the discharge itself ig by no means due to an auto 
mati reaction to such infigences. So far as comcerns 
any pived organiom, this self-acting mechanion is inherited 
and functions even before birth, and if we are to assign 
it its Proper arigio, that origin proceeds not from environ- 
ment but from berédity, Otber inherited mechanisens 
that take part in the constant sel-stimulation of the 
organism are those concerned with the midintenance of 
bodily temperature, bhed circulation, the digestion of 
focd-subslances, and 50 on. 

All these self-stimulating mechanisms present a double 
aspect, In the first place, they consist cf a push- 
button reaction system, amd this aspect is the only ane 
acknowledged or siressed by behavioriem. Bui they 
ako involve spontaneously generated stimuli for these 
push-buttens; such siimull may be in the form of 
muscle or tissge tension oF they may be mm the drferent 
form of gland secretions or chemicals. And these enerpics 
cbyiusly constitute automatic, spontancomaly mayu- 
factured seff-atimult. Though their real significance an 
selfactivating devices independent of external, 
inffugnes 36 ipmoted by the bebaviorists, they have a 
very important bearing upon the response of the human 
organtan 


Tt becomes evident, in abort, that the human organise 
& not the belpless football of surrounding forces. It ig 
itself a centre of force, and it is a more powerful and 
active one than any of all of the environmental influences 
that ordinarily play upan it. Tt, amd not they, holds the 
balance of power in determining what its final response 
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We need not go to the opposite extreme to behavioriam 
and at once conclude that the human organism iz the 
“captain ofits socal '', or anything like it. What actually 
takes plate sa continual interaction between the organiam 
and its environment; the environment certainly sets 
definite limits, but within those Limitations it in the 
otganism that preponderantly determines what the result- 
ing Teattion shall be, because it represents both the most 
couples and the most powerful force in the combination. 
Farthermore, it is plain that the organism can change 
a disadvantageous environment or even leave it. The 
festa implication that, by some posterior magic, the 
final reaction between organitm and environment deter- 
mines both its constitaent parts, may be diamiseed at once. 
The railroad train goes where the engine pulls it, for the 
gmiplt reason that the motive power dots not reside im 
the tram-aea-whole but it one of its patts, amd no 
sophistry about “ wholes" can alter this fact. 

A Unit Response, thea, 15 primarily a phenamehon of 
integration of combinatim, We have two factors, a 
dynamic, functioning organism and a set of environmental 
influences exercised upon it- The result, of response, 
is @ reconciliation or integration of these two sets of 
forces; neither fully determines what the reapoose shall 
be, but the preponderance of determinancy lies with 
the organism, for the reason that the structures in which 
the jntegration takes place are in the organism, are 
iobetited by it, and are unaffected, az to their stractural 
mechanism, by the passing, phasic infinences of the ex- 
ternal world. 

Tt toust be woderstood that the expression, Unit 
Reaponse, is a descripiiee teem, watended ta eqarect the 
behavioristic aacep! of the Reflex. Actually there = 
mo such thing ag a single, simple reflex. At any time 
the nervous energy of the organiam is in a given state of 
balances, Some energy fom environment, impinging upon 
the organien, causes this nervona balame to readjust 
fteelf. The readjustment affects same organic parts 
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more than others, but practically the entire integrative 

balance is affected each time the impingement of energy 

from external sources occurs. This whole readjustment 

i termed, descriptively, a Unit Response, and this whole 

readjustment i, in reality, the easly occurrence that takes 
ate. 

In theoretical terms the above criticiem of the behay- 
ioristic Keflex is substantially the same as that which 5 
offered by the school of Gesa, But the Casal position, 
while correct in itself, is based upon untenable grounds ; 
it is founded upon phikssophical logk rather than upon 
empirical investigation, and there appears to be con- 
siderable doubi even ag to the validity of the logic. 
The onky empirical basis for the Gesisit view seems to be 
that there are certain phenomena in the field of per- 
ception which exhibit the major importance of the percept 
as a Whole, a5 against the minor importance of the parts 
composing this whole percept. And of course it dees not 
follow at all that what holds for perreption must hold 
for the entire functioning of the organism. 

Tt would appezr, however, that the main (esta! con- 
tention is based upon a philosophic proposition con- 
cerning the nature of ‘wheles’ a8 such, a proposition 
which ia more than a itth dubious. To be sure, there isa 
certain metaphysical relation between the whole and the 
part, Dot this rélation is a fay more subth one than we 
Bod expressed ic Gea doctrine and it can by no means 
be summed up in the crude phrase that “the whole 
determine: its parta™. Thus, while the Unit Response 
system agrees with the Gesal conclusion regarding 
reBexes, i]t does so for a very different reason from that 
advanced by the Gerfaltist. 

Retuming now to the refexes, while it is true that there 
are none in the body, there is such a thing aa reflex arc 
conduction. Reflex are conduction ifs an expression 
referring to the way in which the central nervous epstem 
of the human bed} functions: but what it refers to ix a 
mode of functioning, uct a series of structures. By a 
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process of abstraction from the actual fact of reflex arc 

condoction, the behaviorist: have achieved the abstract 

coacept of a series of simple reflex structures which, in 

fact, do not exist at al. Qhur recognition of their failure 

to exist ig not due to the Gesiatt belief that they ought 

not to exist, bul to the circumetance that they are found 
in fact not to exist. 

The ‘reflex’ concept implies that the ultimate bodily 
reaction is structurally predetermined just as the knee- 
jerk is ; and this is not only coisleading but is also empiri- 
cally fale. Even the knee-jerk varies accordmp to what 
16 happening in the brain and other parts of the central 
nervous system. But because it 5 an outlying part of 
the total Unit Response, the behaviorist can ignore the 
“hidden machinery “' that is interposed between the 
reception of the stimulus and the eventual bodily reaction 
and. in the case of the knee-jerk, still predict the result 
with relative confidence. 

Bot when we come to mental and emotional reactions, 
they depend entirely upon the "hidden machinery ”. 
Sayé Dr. Marston," The behaviorist falsely suggests, by 
the concept ‘reflex ', that the hidden machinery m the 
brain centres nétd not be bothered with by the poychelo- 
gist. OQOoly the final Bodily behaviour need be observed 
and tabulated—and called a ‘refiex'. This is a tertible 
mistake, misleading psychology inte an absolute blind 
alley, becauge no amount of tabulations of covironmental 
stimli and ultimately occurring bodily reactions will 
ever show any causal regularity or causal law in the more 
complicated reactions. The superficie! coincidence of 
siimius and the grosser aspects ef response, in the sanpier 

hike the knee-jerk, has deceived the simple- 
Tainded behavictist into dropping ont all investigation of 
the hidden machinery in the more compen portions of 
the Unit Response.” + 

The Unit Response system, in illustration of the imper- 
tance of the bikiden machinery, uses the analogy of the 
Automat restaurant, “If you go inta the Atomat, and 

In me lelter $3 the author, 
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pat tro nickels in the slot marked ‘rice pudding ', 
nothing happens for quite a whik, a far a3 you sau 
observe, Perhaps you begm to think that you lave 
let your money. At last, however, you see the whole 
food carrier, inside the glass window, begin to turn. 
Then it turns back, and you notice, suddenly, that the 
door open, and your rice pudding is forthwith presented 
to you. The final, observable response of the Automat 

i was the eventual appearance of the rice 
ouiding. What went on between the inoment when you 
dropped your nickels in the slot amd the final reaction 
of the machine, you have no meens of knowing, unless you 
are a specialist in Automat machmery." ? 

Nevertheless, it is plain that these vnkoown oper- 
ations are ihe most impettant parts of the entize process; 
they make all the ditierence between tha final appearance 
ala Fide podding or ofa ham sandwich. In any case the 
stimulus is the same, the insertion of a coin im a slot, 
The final reaction is also the same, the opening of the glasg 
doer, exposing the contents of the food réceptack. But 
what is obtamed varies and the variation depends upon 
the operations of the invisible machinery that responds te 
all these similar stimuli, 

Tt is the same with buman beings. "Unit Responses 
... OY be compared to the end-results of a mass of 
machinery, the interoal workings of which are hiddeo 
from view by 2 heavy casing, the body." 4 The internal 
workings are very important and in large part account 
for the final preduct, which is overt or implicit behaviour. 
The behaviorist, in tabuylating only the initial stimulus 
and the fuval reaction, leaves al these internal operations 
out of account, whereas the Unit Response system, while 
not fatling to give due weight to the first and last elements 
of the whale process, puts the greatest emphasis upon 
the interior fanctioms: which, m fact, ate largely deter- 

L Tmtegrades Paychoiogy, Mareton, Hing & Manrcu, lotemational 
yt Ail one IO5L, B Oy. 
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minative of the whole response, This is the main tesson 
for the contention that the Unit Response system, with 
regard to physiology, is beth more comprebensive and 
more comect than bebaviodism. 

In followmg these details of critidsm amd counter- 
eriticigm we should be careful not ta lose sight of the 
main poncipls wader discussion. At the present point 
the first genera] principle may be summed up as follows : 
the behaviour of human beings consists of Unit Responses, 
ic. of readjustment: of the whole crganiem to phasic 
stonulation ; and these Unit Responses may be described 
as the integrative results owing from the combination of 
twe gets of jorces, Chose oniside the organism (originating 
from environment) aod the more pewertul, internal forces 
forizinating spontaneaualy within the otganitm itself). 

The human organan, however, is complicated and a 
Unit Responze is divided inte parts. The whole response 
is taken af a unit, oot because it if indivisible or 
because noné of its constituentyare more influential than 
others in detetmining what the enti unit shall be, 
Tet is almost as arbitrary to take a singk response a5 a 
unit, a9 it would be to take one of its elements, for no 
single response ever actually exists alone. While the 
emd-clements of one response are accurring, the mitial 
¢lements of another are present, and the intermediate 
élements of still others. Let us see what these various 
#lemnents are. 

Tt will be necessary in detailing the part-reactions that 
go to make up a Onit Response to employ certain tech- 
nical terms. They aré as follows : 

A ‘receptor’ is a sensory end-organ; 2 spedalined 
stracture of the body, so developed a3 to react selectively 
to a particular kind of stimulation, for example, beat 
vibrations, light ‘ waves‘, or mechanical pressure. 

An ‘afferent nerve’ is composed of neuronk: cella, 
and keads from the receptor to the brain centres either 
Within the spinal cord of within the head brain. 

A ‘brain centre‘ is a group of nerve cells within the 
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brain. There are three main kinds of mach centres: the 
sensory centres, where the impulses from the receptors 
are first received; the correlation centres, where the 
impulses are next switched about and combined; and 
the motor centres, whence the impulses finally iseue over 
the motor nerves. 

A ‘synapse ‘is a place where the adjacent nerve cells 
are nat in their weual continuity, but are separated from 
each other by their own outside coverings or membranes. 

A peychon ‘is that part ofa synapee which is energized 
whenever an impulse passes across the synapse from one 
adjacent cell to the next. 

A “sonméector nerye’ leads fromm one set of brain 
centres to another. 

An‘ efferent nezve ‘15 a motor netve leading from the 
rogtor centres to the effectors. 

An * effector * ite gland or msl activated by mnpirkes 
camied over the efferent nerves. 

We may mow list the part-reactions that together com- 
pose a single, complete Unit Response. There are no 
fewer than eleven of them: 

"Ur) bodily tissues react, mechanically or chemically, te 
an extemal stimulus ; 

(2) the appropriate receptors within these tizues, 
react ; 

(3) the efferent nerve cells, leading inward from the 
Téteptors, react ; 

(4) the poychons within the sensory centres to which 
these nerves lead, are actrvated ; 

(Ss) connector nerve cell leading from the sensory to the 
correlation centres, react ; 

(6) peychons in the correlation centres to which the 
connector cells lead, are activated : 

{7 commector nerve cel, leading away from the 
entelation centtés to the motor centres, react : 

(8) peychons in the moter centres are activated ; 

fg) efferent nerve cell, outward bound fem the motor 
centres, react ; 
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(1a) effector organs [glands ane muscles) react ; 
{Iz} belly parts or tissues connected with the effectors, 
react." + 


This whole process, from the frst part-reaction of 
stimaulation to the fal part-reaction of the effector, is 
athitrarily taken a8 a unit by Toteprative Paychology 
for the reason that it is convenient tg investigate and 
describe Loman behaviour in terms of such units; they 
compote the single events into which himman behaviour 
ig most usehully analysable, 

The key to woderstanding the Unit Response ia the 
concept of integration, We must remember that the 
organism, when stitowated from outside, is not dead, or 
even inert. It is a going concern, already functioning 
at its customary rate, and any impulses originating from 
the outside rresi, if they are to have any effect at all, be 
received inte the operating machine and there combined 
with those actryites aleady proceeding m it. Of the 
latter there ate teo classes, those combinations of inte- 
gTations resulting from orevioms external stimnlation 
and, further, the constant impulses of the organigm's own 
séli-stimula tien. 

Since integration docs not take place all along the line 
af the parteactions that make up the Untt Response, 
but only at certain specific points, it is plain that these 
Points must be crucial in deciding the response. AS sek 
by the structure of the human nervous systen, it 6 onhy 
where the nerve cells terminate at a synapse that diferent 
impulses or groups of impulses can be mutually combined, 
Although in the case of a complexly developed receptor 
like the eye there are synapses just behind the retina, 
the general rule is that synapses are found only in the 
central nervous system, iz., the spinal cord and head 
brain. 

Thus in the sensory centres the entering impulses from 
the receptors ali over the body are sorted out and inte- 
grated with the other impubes already present in these 

1 Fetygrekoe Feypclogy, pp. 3406. 
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centres when they arnive. They are then combined 
into petcepts (images of objects} and, having now reached 
the cotrelation centres, enter upon an 4xtremely eom- 
plicated aéties cf integrative combination widerlying 
coirtepts, abstractions, and so on. The results of the 
last proves, reaching the motor centres ip impulse 
BrOups, must bere once more be combined with impulses 
abeady present. 

All the rest of the Unit Response is mere automatic 
transmission, but at these three mentioned places the 
characteristics of the response are decided. In the 
sensory centres is determined how much of the Incoming 
stonulation will be allowed to affect the response at all, 
for it ib quite possible, and frequently happens, that the 
entering impulses are completely damped, or ‘inhibited’, 
at the synapses. In ihe correlation centres the already 
selected sensory integrations are further selected and 
combined with the inypulse groups there present, and it is 
decided what modifications of the current situation sball 
take place. And in the motor centres is determined, 
by a further process pf selective integration, just how 
mxikh of the response shall appear in overt behaviour. 

Now we may be said to have completed an outline 
of the first and main principle introduced by the Unit 
Respanse system. To our previous siimmotary of the 
Unit Response a3 an integrative phenomenon occurring 
between envirgamental forces and the more jpcwerful 
organic forces of the individual, we may now add that 
the crax of this phenomenon is to be found in the eynaptic 
presses within the organism, for there the threefold 
response i actnally detennined. 

Tt can hardly be doubted that the Unit Response view 
has effected an advance in paychological theory. It has 
discheed the behavioristic over-exaggeration of the 
stimulus and the artificiality of those strings of purely 
conceptual reflexes which could never have been investi- 
gated io detail becuse they do not exist. At the same 
time it has cortmcted the «xaggernsted (renal view con 
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cerning the metaphysical importance of the whale, by 
showing that the whole response for readjusiment of the 
whole body] i indeed the only thing that occure, but that 
in addition, within this whele response, there are really 
three part-reactions that are primarily determinative. 
Om the positive side it hay resolutely faced the fact af the 
Bteat complexity of the boman organism ; bot it has 
Presented an outlined pattem of that complexity which 
shows it te be governed by the laws of integration, and 
fornishes mach guidance for more detailed investigation. 
Tf peychology fails to follow up the clues for foture work 
contained in this fresh and, from the physiological atand- 
point, truer outlook, it will fail to take advantage of a 
Taajor opportunity. 


CHAPTER I¥ 
THE PSYCHONIC THEORY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


Ty human behaviour is camposed of Unit Responses and 
if, mm the preceding sectinn, without any reference at all 
to consciousness, we bave briefly described what such a 
response iz and how it is determined, can we say with the 
behaviorist that there is no need to postulate the entrance 
ef any ¢conscions factor in the process beginning with 
stimulus and ending with final reaction? If we had 
never beard of consciousness, we might answer that 
cectainly thete would ba bo need to postulate it, But 
comsciomaness is not quite in that postion ; itis a fact given 
and an inseparable part of the problem to be eqlved. 

To dismiss a prime element of a set problem on the 
Efonod that what we have failed to explain is an wineces- 
sary postulate—since we have explamed everythmg ebe 
—is like solving an equation by dropping one of its 
tmoost significant terms, In the present instance that 
tem cannot become cero unless the equation itself 
reduces to zero equals zero. Stoce Unit Responess are 
accompanied by comeclouinest 24 a fact, not aba posbulate, 
tt becomes in the highest degres necessary to account, 
not for this postulate, but for this fact. 

It may be something of a shock for the lay reader to 
discover that eo obvious a situation stands in need of 
amplification. But should the reader chance ta be a 
Professional paychologist, we may suspect that he will 
view the fureguing paragraph with soc dogtee of doubt. 
The trouble seems to be largely this: that whenever any 
question af acconnting for conscinuances has arisen in thea 
past, the amuewer has abways been that Introspection mut 
be employed. And, hecause many eading psychologists 
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have now been persuaded that the introspective technique 
& untrastworthy, 2 great deal of the current objection 
to researches upon the nature of conscioumess is directed 
rather against introspection than against consciousness 
time = Few appear to have guessed thet any other 
approach than the introspective iz possible, although in 
trath two quite different methoda of investigation are 
open. Gne of these methods we mugt now discuss. 

Integrative Peychology ls an cbjective aclence and as 
eoch const outiaw the subjectivity of introspection. In 
fact, we find it sald in this system that not only ix it 
flntrospecHion) theeretically a prejudiced and unscentific 
techhique, but its results, embodied in thousands of pages 
of paychological litetature, ptoye it, m gu ppinion, to 
be as seli-contradictary and unreliable as it is charged 
with being ".) An objective science demands an obje- 
tive method, but just exactly what is meant by an 
“objective sence "} AS fegatds paychology the cur- 
rent meaning seems to be as follows: it signifies that 
any proposed investigation shall be conducted from a 
stamipcint exterior to the subject investigated, This 
seems to require that the psychological investigation of the 
human being or organism shall be made by a person 
other than the one investigated, preferably by a trained 
paychologist who can be trusted to pursue bis inquiries 
with impartiality, withowt hopes or fears or any axe to 
@rind in the matter of discoveries. He can also make his 
investigations without fear of altering in the process 
what he is investigating,—a thing, it i alleged, which 
the subject cancot do for bimseli. 

From such a point of view, where are we to find in the 
human o1ganign tangible {for this type of 


ness? Several answers are already im the fiekKL* 


1 Fmtagrodtrs Paychoingy, 
= Give urticle On" Comsinnnee. Pieyaloingy ol: W. My, Marin, 
Euaptiepedin Britewnica, igth either. 
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First, there is the physiologists’ brain ceil theory. 
These scientists, at any rate, seem to entertain no doubt 
of the actuality of consciousness. They assert that 
comsciousnem is closely connected with the human 
erganiem, and the question is where this connection is 
made, Ther theery is that certain specialized celle 
exist in the brain and that consciousness results irom 
the stimulation of these celle by the interior activities of 
the organism Whether sich a result follows from a 
connection thus made between the material realm in 
which the cells reside and an immaterial of ‘ epiritual ’ 
teaim of consciousness, of whether ihe activation of the 
cells itself coostitgtes conscigmsness, temaing a moot paint 
among physiologists: their different opiniony probably 
feficct no madre than their personal vitalstic ay mechan 
istic prejudices. In any event the theory suffers from a 
sunewhat s¢ripns handicap—none of these hypotheticqn! 
ceDs bas ever been discovered. Thus the theory remaing 
a mere speculation. 

A more elusive doctrine is held by some neurologists, 
with whom certain paychologists join. This is the theory 
that comacicusness is 2 phenomenon of the transmission 
of the nervous impulse over the nerve trunks of the bady. 
Consciousness is here suppesed to consist of a land of 
electrical aura sorrounding the nerve during the period 
of ite activation, The bypothesds perhaps sprang from 
the fact that the propagation of the nervous impulse 
along the nerve pathways of the body is in the form of 
an electrochemical disturbance of high speed and subtle 
natore—that is to say, the sort of organic reaction m 
which conscioumess might be expected, since comscivus- 
ness obvicwly could not be equated with the groaser 
forma of physical reaction, 

But this hypothesis also encounters grave difficulties, 
among which are the folowing : 

(a) Enat the sume oerve trode are ceed fer eevee) diferent 


Purpowed, ag. palo, codd, ote | 
(h) that diferent peorons (oeree cole) mast bo involved to 
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Processes which yield the mune slements in consclonaness, 
ag.. & centrally wl a peripherally aroossd sensation of 
red, ain the image of the colour mani in ris direct par- 
céphon, Gafiet iovelve the samme genral pathway; 

te) that the phenomena of conduction that commend ta those 
of sonpcleet, auch a ateredilcharge, tefyporal suc 
mation, threshold variably, and eo on, ata Bot osorondc. 
Bat synaptic: 

(jf) that what corresponds te the continulty of oansciousnens 
takes Places wot in the peurens, but at the synapses: 
fe) that only on the Juues-Laoer theory of sorcticns as 
rics scousatons could this bypothess account for 
cmetinal tonbootiess, Bot Shetringhoo’s trant-sc- 
fen of the wasoemoter merves in the dog.) Goltz’ work 
on emgtena) patterns, | and Cannon's Inwestigabons af 
bedhly aod visceral changes daring émobonsl state? to 
Toantion but a dew gach evidences, have shown cooclu- 
praly that emobons cannot be aithar viscera) sensations 

er the mam of sock sana 


When we add to all this that here again we have only 
another theory for which no proofs can be advanced, it 
becomes evident that this neurological hypothesis must 
be abandoned as merely another interesting speculation. 

From the failure of the preceding doctrines it does 
not follow that we must abandgn our search for some 
descriptive accoont of comsciotgnets. The system of 
Integrative Psychology offers us the paychonic theory. 
But before entering upon this, let us define the abject of 
the search a litle more clearly. 

Leoking for consciousness within the organism, just 
what is it that we expectia find? Asoul? A region of 
"experience"? An indwelling motive power, or an inner 
dynamic force t What? 

lt is a virtue of " objective science” that it brushes 

LY Byperimente on the Valop of Vatenlat ated Wisetral Factors far 
ne, Emotion”, CS Sherrington, Pra. Rey. Sek. bpd, 

Pier Hand chee ferggeblen “8. Goldie, decd. fied. eecam. Payeiel., 
1g, LI, 570. 

" Rotidy Change: im Fain, Huager, Fear onal Boge, W. . Cannon, 
gan, WW- 
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aside al] such vague oebulosities. Before setting ebont 
the saluticn of a problem, it inaiste that the problem be 
stated in definitely understandable terms. This may be 
irksome, but for out potpede an finietence upon con- 
creteniess constitutes mg mean advantage, We do not 
wish to be deceived by aut own thoughts. 

How, then, in definite terms, can the consciousness we 
are pecking, ba characterized? In company with the 
menrolopist, the paychonist sets cut ta discover within 
the organism some bigkly complex of intense form of 
energy that may be associated with conscious pheno 
mena, perhaps a force of higher vibration-rate than forces 
connected with leg complex kinds of organic activity 
than conscious ones. Mechanical, chemical, and the 
electrical energies of the aervous onpulse are all involved 
in activities of an unconscious sott, and this circumstance 
ttself ratses doubt whether any of them can underise 
conscionaness. Bat Wf some further, more complex kind of 
force were to be discovered in the functioning organism, 
tt would not be unreasonabkt to suppost that soch a force 
had possibly to do wrth consciousness. 

Moreover, it appears quite possible to characterize what 
we Incan by consclousmest in certain definite ways, Frou 
the standpaint of enbjective experience, from which we 
moust start (since this ia part of cur set problem}, we can 
al! agree that the preater the comscioumess of a given 
EXperienct ° 


(ct) the greater the glowing-op of reflex ection : 


(q) the greater the mmcunt of tetoperel gemmation | 

(5) the greater the mincont of Setigos ; 

(6) the smnaler the correspondance bebe the intents of 
the ehiiging aod the igtentity of the respons ; 

(7) Ea greater the ease of dnbibition | 

(8) the greater the sess of deterierence o¢ Lnberroption ; 

(Go) the greater the sage of interferance bp droge | 
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For the verification of the above principles no mtro- 
ig HeCeMATyY: anyone's experience, consalted 
by the orditary procestet of metpory, will confirm their 
truth. Is it not plain that the fimger and arm reflexes 
made use of in piano playing proceed more slowly and 
haltingly when one is playing a new piece, that is tg aay, 
when more conscious attention i involved? Do we not 
feel more fatigued alter an attempt to master the Rela- 
tivity Theory than after reading the morning paper? 
Similarly, we know that a series of noises, entirely insufi- 
Gent te interrupt an habitual occupation, will render it 
impossible to continue a highly conscious one; at in 
like maanmer, if the reader cares to coostder the above 
points one by one, be will find that his experience confirms 
ther. 

There 5.4 great deal of more careful evidence for them 
thronghtut the pages of psychological literature. We 
can cite only a few typical instances of it 

Thus Dolley found, in reaction time experiments, that 
his teattion time was longer when his attention was 
directed to the respotist {movement}, for he had been 
in the habit of directing bis attention to the stimulus. 
Also the reaction time was found ta be shorter when the 
movement was made with the hand ta which the stimulus 
{ehock} was applied, because “a person will without 
reflection withdraw hie hand when it touche: a bot 
surface ".' This shows that the less conscioummesi the 
shorter the reaction time, and the more consclousesn 
the ereater the slowme-up of the response. 

€. G. Jong, mm iuvestigating word association, fond 
that certain stimvlus-words provoked delayed reaction 
and that &5 per cent of these words were emotional.* 
That 5, the greater the (emotional) consciousness, the 
greater the alowing-up of reflex actioc. 


© tg Erie Tile el fet PaPeedy oy the Aart Feely, J. BE, 
Cate) ana C5. Dodiey, Mat. Acad, Sciences, p qro. 
" Shadior in Word dancietom, ©. 1G, Jong. N.¥., tora, p. 288. 
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Similar evidence could be cited for alJ the ten listed 
characteristics. Hut it may be objected thet al] this is 
merely subjective evidence and that qur “ objective 
scmce* cannot base itself upon these considerations. 
Such a view, however, would seem a trifle unfair, Sa 
far we att comcemed not with the conclusion of the 
seatch, but the beginning; and all that has been dome 
ig to teduce what is to be acught for, from the indefmite 
to the conerete. The listed characteristics offer a des- 
criptive definition of consciousness in sipnificant terms. 
Insofar as We Mean by conscioumest anything deGuite 
enough to serve as the basis of an objectively scientific 
investigation, it is maintained that the collected poimts 
gm it up, They are, of course, subjective, But it is 
foolish to deny that our experience setg our problems; 
if not, what docs set them? And in cur present terms 
"experience * and "subjectivity" are synonymous. The 
achentific approach, however, is the attempi, not to set the 
problems, bot to scive the probhems objectively. 

With the set prodlem thos carefully defined, it becomes 
a question of discovering something within the human 
organism corresponding to our definitely characterized 
consciousness, "Tf, then, it proves possible to isolate a 
distinctive .. . structure, capable of undergoing modtica— 
tions corresponding in time and place with all ' ¢gn- 
soot " élements noted, it seems logical at least that the 
totality of behaviour of auch ... structure 1 * con- 


In seeking such a structure within the atpanign, some 
guidance may be gained froin the nerve tromk conduction 
theory of the neurologists, orice ptécsely, from certam 
of the dbyections to which tat theory is bahle. The fact 
is that the phenomena of consciousness seem more 
comparable tc those of reflex arc conduction than to 
those of the simple transmission of the nervous impulse. 
We may ask then what is the neurciogical difference 

The Pepchohit Theory of Cotkticoetia'', W. MM, Marston, J. 
Aimar. & Soc, Pack, Vol. at, Bo. a, July pad, p. bog. 
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between these two kinds of conduction ; and we find that 
the difference consists in the presence, within the reflex 
arc, of various synapses, which are absent from the nerve 
trimks themselves. According to neurology, these synapets 
introduce inte the principles of nerve-impulse conduction 
certain modifications, and these modifications are listed 
by Sherrington, a seurological authority, as follows 

[t) Istant period ; 

(2) aftertiecharge « 

(3) logs of pormspomdences betosen rhythm of stimolus and 
Thythus of rewpeHse ; 

(4) temopec! summation ; 

Cs? Steabty: 

to) toterierence with grading of intensity ; 

(7) dab | 

{#] woriabllity of threshold value of the etimalus ; 

{9} suseepiiblity to drag : 

(fo) mubwal favilitation and conflict of impulses. 

But here we bave a really startling resemblance, point 
for point, to the descriptive definition of ¢gmsciowmess, 
outlined above. The nerve trunk never fatigues ; fatigue 
i a synaptic phenomenon. Temporal summation is the 
successive addition of similar sqb-thresheld effects until, 
as a Tesult of such addition, the threshold is croued 
and a definite response obtained. Conscious phenomena 
also exhibit temporal summation, as for example, when 
constant reiteration fin modem aidvertismg) finally 
brings about a conscious persuasion for which oo other 
cause exists than the continual repetition. 

Atterdlischarge acems to be an effect at the synapse 
much like that of temporal summation, inasmuch a5 bits 
of energy seem to be collected at the eynapes and there 
after discharged in particular amounts. On the con- 
aciows sie, we have the phenomenon of afterdischarge 
as @ sort ef continuing reverberation or echoing of a 
highly conacious experience after that experience has 
ceased : in other words, highly conscious experiences are 

27h Paigrotos Acton of ta Netocet Spat, C. S. Sherrington, 
rgd, B14. 
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not only more memorable but are more insistent m 
forcing thelr memories upon our attention, than les 


Differences of infeasity of stimalus can be transmitted 
through the pervous system only by means either of the 
nerve fibres involved in the tranamiswion or by means of 
the rhythm of transmisdion. Thos the more synapses 
mn the pathway, the more interference with the trans 
mission of intensities and the greater the difference be- 
tween the intensity of the stimulus and the intensity 
of the response, just a3 in the phenomena of consciousness. 

To sum up the present peychonic argument, 

owe way ket A equal cco, 
Bequal the desciptire definition of com 


then 9 Bomay be apbetinnted for A. 
and 


theretoce 

Than conecioneness equals peptic fnnctipn, 

We may next ask what kind of energy & manifested 
at these places, the symapees, where cOnpciousmess OCCUESs. 
As this question is close to the beart of the whole position, 
we shall have to examine it with some attention. We 
must inquire inte the strattare and physical operation 
of the synapse. 

Says Sherrington, " It is generally admitted that (at the 
synapse) there is oct actual conffuence of the tro (merve} 
cells together, but that a surface separates them, and a 
surface of separation is physically © membrane.” ! 

Says Herrick, another neurologist, “In moat groupe af 
animak above the coelenterates the cella of which the 
nervous eystem ik composed for some of them) are related 


Tie tabgeetes Acie of fe Nereus Sytem, p. 16. 


D 
bart B equal 
and pice A, onal 
rT | © «joel 
A egqeals C. 
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te each other quite differently from these seen in the 
network af proteplasmic strands which compose the 
merve met... there if a membrane separating the 
nemrons ... the presence of such a berrier at the 
eynaptic junction dees not imply that the neurons are 
net in protoplasmic continuity, for the separating mem- 
brane itself is living substance. What it does indicate i5 
that there & @ change in the physicochemical natute of 
the conducting substance at the synaptic barrier. Lang- 
ley has termed thie barrier junctural titeue and of its 
great physiological importance there can be i doubt." ! 

in the words ef Dr. Marston, the originator of the 
papchonic theory, “Similarly, as we have seen, there 
can be no doubt of the peychological importance of this 
factional tissue. I submit the sugeestion that the 
totality of changes occurtme itpon this surface of separ- 
ation between any two neurons, whenever the junctional 
membrane 5 ¢tontinugusly energized, [rom the emisire 
pole af ons adjacent cell te the receptive pole of the 
next, intrinsirally constitutes comscigusness,”" ? 

From this point of view consciousess is a form of 

or force ; and is specifically that kind of energy 
that iy manifested at the separating surfaces of the 
synapse wheo the nervous impulse passes across it dur- 
ing the passage of the impalse from one cell to the next, 
The peychonic theory takes its name from the fact that 
a part of the synapse, namely, either the elicus inter- 
célhilar substance or the two adjacent cel membranes, 
when in this state of energization, is called by Dr. Marston 
4" pévehon ". According to him, the principal fimection 
od the psychon is consciousness.* 

Although, 44 4 have seen, there is entire agreement 
a to the function of the synapse ih necye-impuly con- 
duction, it most be noted that there i§ 10 such unanimity 

1 The Nawelugical Fowndoten of Animal Behavior, ©. J. Herrick, 
Igy, PE. Mog, Clq, 115 

P'Ths Peychcots They of Conicrokics "Wo Mf. Mapstern, fF. 
Abmor, Ser. Prych., Joly. 0gi6, Vol. au, He. a, p63, 

* Tih. pp. 1i, 
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as to its physical operation, We bave already quoted 
Sherrington's opinion that the synapse & physically a 
membrane, Among neurologists this view is endorsed 
by Bartelmez, who has studied the Mauthner's cells 
umier the microscope by means of staining. He reported 
that the knobt-like endings of the axone fibres of the 
eighth nerve were in contact with the Surface of the 
adjacent cell. He saw a distinct membrane over the root 
fibres, and when the lateral dendrite was rut squarely, a 
smaller membrane could be distinguished around it. He 
also found ihat the two synaptic membranes had to be 
encrpized before condaction could continue through the 
recent seurone.* 

Om the other hand, Marui, who used different fixing 
and staming Sclutions, was able te trace tiny conaective 
fibres emerging through the outer membrane of the ciub 
endings and in comiact, at east, with the adjacent 
neorene,? Bartelme: later critiazed this finding on the 
ground that Marg had used fornpol in his solutions and 
that this substance was responsible inc the appearance 
of the minute fibres, which were, therelore, arte-facts.* 
(That is, they were mot native parts of the cell itself} 

Sherrington bases his synaptic theory upon Bartelmer' 
view,* but Forbes, another investigator, takes Marui's 
view. His theory suggests that the synaptic phenomena 
art dust tp the fact that at the eynapecs the nerve-impulse 
is compelled ta commnmucite its energy through inter- 
cellular fibres of much smaller dimensions than the 
nerve trumk fibres.! 


1° Martbeer'’s Gell and the Nock Motoring Tegments", G, WW. 
Bartrbmes, Jour, Comp. Mawr. tg75. Vol. 25. pp. By-t24, 
 Bkodics from New. Leb.", Heong Phipps Pepdtisti: Clinic, Jobos 
tangien : E.Murni, J. Gomp. Mawr, 115, Vol. 46, pp. 127-44. 
4" The Morphedogy of Ge Syupes io Vertebnates ". G, VW. Faortaimer, 
atrck. Ate. anal Paypokloiey, vol. 4.02. [z3-f, 
ee ee ne Hafez Iobigiddos"', C. 6. Sterring- 
» Pro. Koy. Soe, Vol EOVIL, toy, 413- 
"Ae Tye Tatespratation of Spinal BicSeow i ‘Terva af Pregant Kivow- 
ledge Neos Coodoction ", A. Forbes, Pasa, Rew. Val. 7, No. 5, 
foly spax, pp. abr—gzg- 
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These investigations have been noted in order to 
indicate that the proponents of the peychonic theery 
are not unaware of the present differences of opinion 

ing the physical structure of the synapse. Never- 
theless, these differences cannot be held to weaken the 
peychonic theory itself. Az Dr. Marston remarks, " The 
exact structural description ef the connective aynaptic 
tissue most, it would seem, be left in seme doubt at 
present. I beliewe that it will make little difference to 
the theory of consciousness herein proposed (the psycbonic 
theory) whether the junctional tissue be thought of as a 
pair of sheet electrodes formed from the surface mem- 
branes of the adjacent fibres, or whether the junctional 
tissue may eventually be described by comparison with the 
tungsten filamente of electric: lamps. Whichever obser- 
vation may tum gut to be most accurate, the evidence 
for placing conscionaness at the synapse remains un- 
changed.” + 

These two theories May make some difference, however, 
in the way in which we must think of the energy mani- 
feasted at the synapse during the passage of the impolse. 
Let 15 auppase, in the fret place, that the impulse jumpa 
from ome cel] ta the next aces the intervening double 
layer of cell membranes ; this will be the sheet electrode 
theory, 

To take a greatly simplified analogy of this case, we may 
think of the nerve trunks of confluent cells an both eldes 
of the synapse as copper wires over which an electric 
current (the nerve-impalse}) is comlucted. We may 
think of the synapee, where the two cel] membrants imter- 
WenRe, 23 Tepresented by a sheet electrode of sone metal 
lower in the electromotive series than copper and thus 
powesing to a lower degree the property of electrir 
conductivity: the copper wires terminate om opposite 
sides of this electrode. Thus the electrode constitutes a 
sort of barrier, and im order that a current may past from 

1 Emotions of Mormad Poop, WM Marston, letenadione Library 
wf Pepchology, 93%, p. 51. 
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one wire to the other a higher depres of electrical force 
monet be prigent than suffices for the passage along either 
witt, When this is not already a property of the current 
or impuise, it may be obtained by a sort of banking-up 
al the eniepy-presgore against the electradic ot synaptic 
barmer. Agkl acconlingly, when the current oc impoles 
does eventually pass the barrier, a higher of more intense 
degree of energy will be manifested than takes place within 
the Wires of nerve trinks. 

On the alternathye theory that extremely coimute fibres 
form the actual aqanection between the adjacent synaptic 
cells, that &, om the tungsten flament theory, we att 
dealme at the synapst with a conductor certainly of 
much smaller dimensions than, and possibly of diferent 
physical characterielics from, those which form the rest 
al the crcnit, It will, therefore, be a5 7 the same amgunt 
of water per second were foreed through a narrow pape 
as had previously been catied through a much larger one. 
Just a5 novel phenomena occur at the tungsten filament, 
the tttistance causing incandescenet that in torn gives 
off ght, so at the synapse the mcreased resistance offered 
by the mock smalier conductor will occasion a quite 
different set of physical phenomena fom those occurring 
over the nerve trinks. And these phenomena will be 
based upon the manifestation at that point of a Ligher of 
more intense degree of energy. 

In respect of fhe character of the physical energy 
invelved, the two theories tum out te possess much 
the same general implications. This is because the funda- 
Tatatal modification introduced by the presence either of 
an electrode of of a gmall Blament coneists in an increased 
resistance ta the passage of the current. Thus the 
physical eaergy manifested at either of these roschan- 
fans will be mere intense than elsewhere. 

It will be remembered that the prychon & that part 
of the synapse that is energized during the passage of the 
bopube. So either the peychon will be that portion of 
the double layer, composed of the adjacent cell mam- 
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branes, through which the iopuls immediately passes, 
er it wall be the small fibres through which the impulse 
crosgea over between the adjacent cells at the synapse, 
In beth cages, ag we have sean, the energy there mani- 
fested will have the same general characteristic ; it will 
be of a higher ot moté fitense dagres than in the nerve 
trink, since this is necessary in order that it cross over at 
all. Such energy & given the special name of peychonic 
emery, and it ig said that “ peychonie energy is com 
sciousness "1 

But this peychonic energy most not be thought of 
asa gimple uniform type of energy, similar te that of 
the ordinary electric current. On the contrary, psychonic 
energy if of a very complex kind and its manifestations 
are of a correspondingly varied nature. It i a physical 
energy and the reasons for its complex character are, of 
course, purely physical alec. One such reason is the fact 
that the cells composing the senzory, correlation and 
moter centres in the baman organiem cdiffer from each 
other physiohigically and these characteristic differences 
are reflected in the synapses formed between these classes 
ofcells, respectively. Thussensory, correlation and mator 
psyohonie energies, while still within the general psychonic 
type, wel actually difter from each other as physical 
foress. From the side of subjective experience, these 
differences will appear qualitatively as sensory oon- 
sciqusness or pemsation, correlative consciousitss of 
theught, and moter conscioumess or motation (ailectirve 
fous and emoben). Of course, we must not confuse 
Tanter consciouaness with kingethetic sensations result- 
ing from contractions of the muscles and movements of 
the body ; feelings and emotions are the paychonic energy 
arising at the paychons of the motor centres in the head 
brain, long before the resulting impulses are carried 
cut over the efferent nerves to effect moseular move- 
Tents. 


i Mipbor Comscionmeas as a Fierls for Emotion", W. MW. Marstos, 
J. Abwor, & See. Popch., Vou. XKIL, Mo. z, Jobe-Sept ipa, p. 144. 
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Another reason for the heightened complexity of 
perchonic enetgy is the fact that at the synapse various 
nerve impulses or groups of gopulses are combined with 
each other and form mutually factlitating or inhibitory 
integrations, In fact, all the ten effects of synaptic 
comiuction, previously listed, take place at the peychon 
gl we must suppose that these fundamental effects are 
Tepresented by the actual constitution of the paychonic 
energy there manifested. 

It is perfectly plain that the combination ot mtegration 
at wo nervous impulses a3 they cross the paychon 

in itself the paychonic energy thus arsing. Subjec- 
tively these complexities are experienced as qualitative 
differences Letween seneations, «¢., taste and colour, 
beteren cognitive elements, 2g., concepts amd abstrac- 
tions, and behveéen emotions ¢.2., appebtive-type and lows 
type emotions. The relations which the sfementy in an 
integration bear to each other, of greater or lesser, 
flljanet of oppesition, accomt for further subjectively 
qualitative differences, as for ¢xempila, between red ancl 
blue, of between anger and pity. Without going into 
any lengthier discussion of this theory, we may well 
conmchide that the complexity of comsciow experience B 
fully mirrored by the complesaty which we must neces- 
sarily attribute ta peychonic energy. 

Tt is now evident where com=scionaness, defined as 
peychonic enerpy, enters the Unit Response and haw 
important w part it plays there. At the peychons of 
the sensory, cofrelation, afd inctot centtes the character- 
istics of the response, beth faoctional and physical, are 
determined, and the integraticos which wre the deter- 
minants, are also the paychonic energies arising at these 
paychons ; these energies, in fim, sre comscionaness. 
Conscioumess, ws thos defined, determines human re- 
sponses; not from outside bot from inside, because 
conscdonsneds is ithelf at the very heart of the response. 
Nor is this type of determination to be wondered at, 
mnce peychonit energy is the most intense, the mort 
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complex, and the most powerful force taking part in 
that interpl2y of environmental and organic forces. that 
constitutes the response. 

To summarize bredy, the phenomena of comscinus- 
ness and those of aynaptic function in the conduction of 
the nerve-impube correspond, point for point, in their 
nest prominent characteristics. It is at the synapses 
that the nature of each Unit Response is determined 
and here also, due to the attributes of the aynapee, a 
more intense form of energy appears than elsewhere in 
the human organiem. Since their respective character- 
istics are identical, it would seem that the natare of 
PeyChonk energy cormesponde to that of consciousness, 
and thus that peychonic energy 3s consciousness. 

Before passing on, we may usefully recall the more 
impottant modifications of psychological theory menes- 
stated by the Integrative theory just outlined. 

We ftemermber that Integrative Poycholagy differs 
fom jntrospectionism in that i{ refuses to employ enb- 
jective Speculations and bases itself entuwehy upon the 
‘abjective’ findmgs of physiology and neurology. It 
resembles somewhat the Gesiai view in insisting that the 
whole, dynamic Unit Response, in which each part bas 
a bearing and an influence upon the other parts, is what 
is of significance for psychology. But it differs sbarply 
from Gestalt in refusing to exaggerate a valid view poitit 
until it becomes not only bad science, hut even bad 
metaphysics, A Unit Response is a whole, certainly ; 
bot within that whole various parts may as certainly be 
distinguished. It is not only proper but necessary to deal 
with these parts s¢paretely, in order to discover what 
respective influence and importance they may have. 
Among the part-reactiongs composing the response those 
involying paychonic energy (consciousness) are the most 
important and frequently determine the whole response. 
In @ strictly Limited sense it is true that the whole deter- 
mumes its parts; and it is equally trae that the most 
pewerful force taking part in a combitation of forces 
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preponderantly colours the whole combination of which 
it is a member, Ii this iact is Inst sight of, a lopsided 
view most ret, 

The Integrative theory also differs radically from 
the behaviorstic, [1 dispenses with the luxury of deny 
ing the existence of consciousness, whose only offence is 
that the probleme raised by its existence have not yelded 
to the Gret attack upon them. On the contrary, it 
offers a theory of comscionamess in plysiglogical and 
poysleal terms, 

It is in further contradiction to behavicrism in des 
cnibing human responses as primarily determined by the 
Ciganism and not ample by the external stimulus. 
Behaviorism, it is true, appeals te the authority of 
physiclogrcal fact, but te a rmtber crude account of it. 
It is precisely by a more careful and comprehensive 
investigation of physiological fact that the Integrative 
ByStemn has reversed the earlier bebarioristic 

We have devoted particular attention to the In- 
tegralive syatem, in the first plate, because the stand- 
point of this school is novel to the general reader, and, in 
the second place, because the theory appears to be the 
mat camprebensive and success! expression af that 


physiological position which is rapidly coming to be 
accepted in ali modem psychology. 


CHAPTER ¥ 


INADEQUACIES OF THE OLDER AWD MORE EECENT 
POSITIONS 


Ts our earlier discusaions we found more than one reason 
fot regarding the question of ' I‘ a9 inypertant and worth 
Peracial mrvtstigation. But there is another and a 
deeper reason for eveoy individual, 

In the absence pf a correct recognition of what we really 
are, you and T must of necessity lead meaningless lives, 
Our enerees cupending themsehes upon a series af 
eccasional goal, of perchanre so concentrated upon a 
single object thet the stroggle exhausts our lives together 
with whatever opportunities living give. Have such 
pursuits inte which we blindly enter, any rational rela- 
tien to what we essentially hope to become, to what, as 
human beings, we bave a right to demand cf that oppor- 
tanity which is culled being alive 7? 

Setting fancy aside, it is plain that what we may 
reasonably hope to become, what we may hutnaniy 
demand of hile, is entirely dependent unm what we 
homanly are. An animal may have potentialities denied 
to us; an engel (for all we know) may haye others. 
What is of prime importance for us is human poten- 
tlalty, and this depends not upon what we hope or gues 
we are, but upon whet in trpth we really are. Uniess 
we leno our en fondamectal characteristics, how can 
we be more than damamoes in an incomprehensible power- 
house or blinded players in a game of which we under- 
stand nothing? Above all, where will be that final 
intention, that mdividual seif-recognition, that alone can 
give some degree of unity to an otherwise purposeless 
approach te lrving's conchuston ¢ 
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Ht will be remembered that we decided to lock inta this 
matter and to see if potmewhert, concealed perhaps by the 
confusion of the modem bubbub, an aogwer lay near at 
hand, 

First we inquired of religion and received no very 
intelipible reply. Worse, this unsatisfactory reply was 
not offered as a sharting-point for investigation, but as its 
end. In other words, Authority. But Authority, as a 
substitute for our owt eforts, at least for our own efforts 
to contin information received, ig not likely to strike us 
at either reasonable of praiseworthy, Sorely credulity 
and lazginéss are not the crowning glories of mankind. 
Ti there be morality in an objective sense, then there is 
intellectual morality, teo. It can be nothing less than 
immoral for a humeg being to adopt an attitude of 
moacitica acceptance toward questions a3 inescapably his 
as the question of his very mature, Revelations apart 
{we put them on one side because we have not been 
favoured with them), it is our intention to accept no 
substituies fer cur own achievement, or our own con- 
firmation, of 2 solution. Hence we turn ta science, 
where aur resolution is acknowledged and even welcomed. 

Obviously the science most cheely concerned with our 
special question ig psychology, but unfortunately from 
this source we receive no direct reply. It may be that 
Peycholgy bat not yet got down to this matter; of, 
again, that the various psychologists believe that the 
answet is Gmplied in the general positions they hold. We 
also discover that there is no one psychology but that 
not a few different * schools ‘ of psychology exist, and that 
mone of them can properly claim to be the legitimate 
peycholegy. In consequence we have found it necessary 
to inquire into the positions of these various school, or 
rather inte those of their doctrines that appear to bear 
upan our problem. ; 

Introspéectionists, paytboanalysts and pan-peychiats 
assure os that what is most essentially human in us is a 
* nind ' and that this’ mind ‘can be investigated without 
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reference to the physical phenomena of our bodies. But in 
taking leave of measurable physical phenomena we Bnd 
that we have also taken leave of measurement itself and 
thus appear te have abandoned the possibility of indepen- 
dent verification. Speculation, in fields where measure- 
ment is inapplicable and where plausibility presents the 
chief criterion, is not exactly what we nowadays expect 
to yield scientific results. 

Moreover, m the technique of introspection, which is 
Tahed wpon to finish information concerning the nature 
of tha "mind", we discover a most unreliable instmment, 
the weakest of reeds. The data resulting irom the ose of 
introspection are not selitonsistent, they are self-con- 
tradictary. Only in the simplest matters (in which, since 
everyone is already fully acquainted with them, oo 
investigation is nécetsary} dots intraspective agreement 
occur. In mort doubtful and subtle cases everyone 
sees in the worlongs of his own “mind” just what he 
expected to see before he Jocked; and we are back in 
the domain of unverthiable asaertion. From a scientific 
point of view there seems to be something seriously 
wrong in introspectioniat paychology. 

No doubt the non-professional reader, upon whom, is 
his university days, conclusions of the older introspec- 
tioniam were forced, 13 surprised to learm that the classic 
notion of a‘ mind " (soul) as the directing force in bioman 
behaviour has simply vanished. Careful exploration of 
those vague regions where the Will was formerly supposed 
te held undisputed sway, has disclosed—just a void. 

The disappearance under scrutiny of the directing 
‘mind’ really began with the abandonment of that 
element of faculty-peychology called Will, which for some 
time now “has ceased te be a profitable cancept in 
peychelogy ".! There followed the hypothesis of * ideas * 
(of purpose, ete.) which now “ has long cutlved its use- 
fulness io science, however convenient it may be in 

yo Mt oF Rebots? ™ We McDoogel, Prychangiee af tos. p. 
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popular “| When we reflect that these words are 
quoted from Professor McDougall, the beading advocate 
of Purpose, we must repogujze that bee ig an end not 
only ci Will bet of " mind’ as the director of human 
behavior. 

Following the sulstitution for Wil] of the "idea of 
purpose ", came yet encther substitution; in place of 
these “ideas of purpose’ we wera offered “ feelings of 
conation” faz., of striving or effort), Tt now pees 
probabk that conatien is ne mute than the fogey aware- 
ness off the part of the subject of various kmmesthetic or 
moscular sensations, which of course are automatically 
controlled events; and the Unit Response paychology 
defines porpost itself as a special lond of awareness of 
Telationship, depending upau prychonic integrations be- 
tween motor and correlation impulses. At the end of it 
all we are left with the feeling that the only result has 
been to explode the superstition that human beings 
comiral their own actions through the exercise of Will. 

But if introspectionism and its worla appear unaccep- 
table those hearty opponents of introspectioniam, the 
behaviorists, seem to stand upon the more solid ground 
for which we search. Let os frankly admit, they say, 
that we have been following the wilho-the-wieps of 
speculation and personal conviction, faith no Jest; kt 
wé make a fresh start in a common-sense and more scien- 
tiie way. 

The behaviorist sets ont to answer two questions: 
given! 3» set of external stimeol and a human bemg, what 
reaction on the part of the boman being will take place ; 
aod, given a human being ated a desired reaction, what 
set of external stimoll will secessarily evoke that reaction? 
A considerable progress bas been made in anrwering these 
very complicated questions, espectally m the case of young, 
‘unconditioned ’ infants ; and the concept of the human 
being 23 an actomuatic responder to external atimulation, 
the concepts of the conditioned reflex and the over. 

20 Map on Kobote i?" Wan McDougall, Pepcholagin af rer, f. tp, 
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whelning importance of the stimulus, have received 
propertional sondmnution. 

We have geen how the behaviorists have gone on te the 
successfal amertion that there 16 oo need to postulate 
the entrance of any non-automatic factor in the process 
that begins with stimulos and ends with response ; for 
even if seme stage of stages of this process be * figured ', 
af the Gestalt view makes probeble, there is still no reason 
to dispute their clahy, 

Bat wt have alsa ten how the behavinrats have falkn 
headong into the trap prepared for them by the intre- 
spectionitts. Apparéntly they argue as follows : ‘ mind ' 
oT consciousness was asserted to be the controlling factor 
whose abuence has now been admitted by most psycho 
logists, either by explicit agreement with us or implicitly 
by then asramption in their own work that man is a 

mechanism ; therefore, there is no need to 
postulate ‘mind’ or consciousness, which are simply 
illusions like the more ancient soul, 

Not a few pepchoiogists, however, have felt that here 
is a serknm fallacy. As C, KE. Ogden puts it: " That 
COnSchinaness 1s a meaningless term ; that it ‘is neither a 
definable nor a usable concept ; that it is merely another 
word for the “soul” of more ancient times ' (Behavior, 
p. 3}, and that it is pure assumption-—all this does not 
follow fron its nan-cheervable nature. We donot observe 
Congchomsiess > et have it or are it, and in fact mest of 
our observations of other things requireit. In this respect 
the point of view af the behaviorists is not. 2 point of view 
but a mistake." + 

Let as be char about this mistake and how it has 
arisen, It follows, in fact, from the ientification of 
conscioiness Fith WH or "mind", for it seems reascn- 
ably clear that the bebeviorists’ assertion that both 
Will and ‘mind’ are abseat bom the bouman respense, 
has led them to the denial of consciousness in the human 
Teaponse. The behaviorist remains blind, apparently, to 

Athy Mennag of Poypeotgy, P 145- 
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the possibility thet consciousness may well be present 
without necessachy exetting any control over the response, 
in the sense of enacting the rile of dems ex maciina. 
And this Diindness seems to be uncritically shored by 
Toany peytholagists outside the behaviorist fold, with the 
Tesalt that congriguaness bas fallen a viet to a com- 
sptracy of neglect aud heoce that psychology (as distinct 
from physiclbgy) contimes to Jack a logical raison 
ative, 

The separation of the comeept of cometzousniss from 
the vague and untenable concepts both of Will and of 
‘mind’ shows, however, that there remain teo prajot 
posible theories, The first of these is net incompatible 
with the second; bet inasmuch as we intend later te 
show a necessary distinction between them, we shall 
list them separately, These two possibilities are that 
consciousness may be present in the stinmlus-response 
process [1} as an entirely fasHtv accompaniment or 
factor; [z} as an organk element which itself is part of 
the response. 

Such an oversight on the part of the behaviorists may 
well canst us to examine some of their other doctrines 
more cheely. For example, this matter of the over- 
whelming significance af external simul m the *e¢on- 
ditiening " of the human being. That the reactions of 
the human ofganism to the extetnal world take séricas 
annoont of external stupuli at any given moment and that 
they evidently conform to such stimuli, is wodeniable. 
But at Syst glance this would seem to be a tribute to the 
organian's practical intelligence rather than evidence of 
its sobserviency. 

Ta the materialist the fact that a man stands impotent 
to cross a pwollen river bolsters hic @ priori inith in the 
picture of man as a helpless plaything of powerful out- 
aide forces. To the idealist the flomg bridge, with- 
standing springtins totrents, bolsters another faith, the 
faith in man net only 2s master of the river, but (a serious 
now-srquier) aa master cl himself Why must we sib- 
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scribe to either of these crude pictures, dictated aa they 
are, not by reason but by emotional inclination ? 

To be aure, the behaviorist adds finer details to the 
otiginal materialist picture. A man, we understand him 
to say, 15 an organism composed of cells that are arranged 
in bony structores, covering tissues, organa and nerve 
systems. The chief characteristic of such an organism, 


at least for paychology, is its attribute of responding to 
stimuli. The laws governing its responses are the laws 


of paychology. Ome very important Jaw may be taken 
as established: that, in general terms, the reaction will 
Vary as, and be governed by, the stimuli In still more 
general terms, given an organic human stricture, this 

mm will and must be governed thereafter by the 
Blinds extermally provided. 

TE we are fear in athriboting these mis-siatements te 
Behavieniem, it 14 difficult to see why they should be 
allowed to pass unchallenged. We can agree that the 
homan organism is composed of cells that ate atranged 
in bony stroctures, at 56 on. Tint with equal, if not 
greater justice, it can be said that this orpanism’s chief 
characteristic, at least for psychology, is 1t6 attribute of 
constantly manufacturing its own internal stimuli and 
enforcing the resolis of its own self-stinukstHon upon 
outside environment through the self-activation of its 
own mneculature. The self-impulses manufactored with- 
in the organism result from a raw material called food ; 
but in the fond-taking process is no loopholk for the 
behaviorist. In this process it is environment that les 
passively open to the organism, and it is the organiem 
that actively selects and rejects what is offered. 

Nor do studies on the effect of diet upon human beings 
alter the position, the fact of the matter being that 
today man has so drastically mastered environment 
that lis food choices cover mest of the planetary surface. 
Wheo the behaviorist answers that men {and their diets} 
ate governed by their parents and neighbours through 
eanly comlitioning, he has been forced to a ver} diferent 
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indeed. The is not government by external 
stimulation in the ofiginal sense at all; it is government 
by other human beings who only use external stimulation 
as a seas. En this case man is not ruled by the less 
complex external forces, but by the equally or more 
comples forces of his own icy. 

Ag to consclonsness, and a3 te the vest importance of 
extemal stimuli, we shall do well to hold behavioristic 
theory water grave suspicion. This should not blind 
ws to one tremendous advance which we owe to the 
bekiness and integrity of the behavierktr. When they 
insisted that human beings should be studied objectively 
witheot fear of priest or prophet, when they cutlhwed 
the worse than useless technique of introspection, they 
bestowed on us a boon which their later excesses have 
in Go wise diminished. We have emerged from the era 
of religions speculation based upon suppesitious souls 
and ‘minds "; and if, in the process, the foolish mistake 
Has been made of consi¢ning conmsciowmess to limbo 
along with these ‘minds’, perhaps that mistake has 
already been remedied. 

At ali events we have found the two most sericgs 
elects of behaviorisn covered in the systent of Integrative 
Psychobgy. Inthe first place we find that here the whole 
poynological story is taken inte account, and oot métely 
omt-half of it, Tt is trot that the human opmanism 
Tesponds to external ftimoli, Dut in hew different a 
fashion from that implied by the behaviorist! No 


oc inhibited immediately upon, or shortly after, their 
entrance. Having been forced to conform in the most 
drastic way in the sensory centres with the organism's 
own self-impulses, the resulta of such conformity, changed 
cot of all resenblake to the otiginal stimnules, orost tice 
more run the gauntlet of the organism's acy oieecee in 
the correlation aad motor centres. 

If we cal] the entering, stimulw-impulee 'M', then 
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in the sensory centres this impulse ia changed to angther, 
M-r, in the correlation centres to M-2, In the moter 
centres yet again to M-9, and we may denote the fmel 
activation of the effector as M-4. Even in this abeardhy 
over-cinplified generalization we can set the fallacy of 
atiribating M-4to Mf. Thera is 3 causal sequen: leading 
to K-4, but in this sequence M plays o very mich smaller 
The than the advocates of conditioning would heve us 
believe, 0 tonal indeed a5 to contribute pethaps one- 
thousandth, but more probably one-millicnth or less, to 
the final result. In fact, for ite very conveyance to the 
sensory centres of the crams at whose doors it knocks, 
any external stimulus depends completely upon the 
organism's seli-activity in maintaming the tranemitting 
nerve trunk, 

What then of those reflexes ont of which tt is ascerted 
that human behaviour is built? Leaving out of account 
the toetaph yeical Gestalt objection that ¢amplee behaviour 
cammot be thought of as being “ built up ” of a combin- 
ation of simple reilexes, we meet the final objection that 
no simple reflexes exist. Even the knee-jerk, as simple a 
reflex as can well be found in the human organism, is not 
ao simple as it Jooks; this superficial reection varies 
comttantly with the interme! condition of the organism 
and the variations in the reaction are themeches uped 
to measure such internal conditions. The truth would 
seem to be that the knee-jerk and similar simple reflemas 
are really outlying part-reactions within an tatire Unit 
Response ; as auch they have some bearmeg upon the 
whole response, but a relatively insignificant one. It 
would appear that we may safely dismiss the idea of the 
human atganhison a5 a sumple reaciing device, jerking 

in response to push-button stimnlation 
ftom cutzde. 

To the Unit Response view a human otganism is larpely 
a seli-contained and seli-determining unit, its behaviour 
the manifestation preponderanily of its own energies. 
This does not mean that external stimuli have no affect 
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Upon it: itmeans that that effect seen in true perspective 
and woder oniinary Groumstances, is = relatively miner 
one. A correct understanding of human behaviour 
involves the concept of integration, fer the human 
organism is, above all, an Integrating mechaniam for the 
combining cf gnpulses from outside and from ins. 
The resolting product of integration is due neither to 
one of these elerpents nor to the other : it is due to both. 
It is also due to the structures and othet attributes of the 
integrating mechani. The fact that the integrating 
mechani pertains to the organza and that the impulses 
seif-manufachired within the organism play the larger 
rék, beth in oumbers and influence, in the combining 
DIOCESE, suggests that generally speaking, the organism 
is a selfdetermming wnit. 

Here we must carefully guard against being misled by 
the expression, self-determining. In the technical con- 
troversita between peychologista this expression has a 
yery different significance fram that which it bears te the 
layman. In the present case we must most vigilantly 
guard againat reading inte it more than the assertion 
that, in those integrations between environmental and the 
erpanian's cm forces that constitute human behaviour, 
it is the Jatter that play the more detemmative rédle, 

Tn Unit Response paychelogy there ia no escape from 
the strict roles of scientife camsality. Homan responses 
are the Inevitable results of prior causes, the only dif- 
ference between the Unit Respense and the behavioristic 
outlook bemg that the Unit Kesponse system quite 
Properly recognizes the existence of ten such trains of 
causes, one train producing the phasic (temporary) 
outside stimulation and the other producing the more 
pewerfal and constant internal impulses, These two 
traing of canses cinet then combine within the organism 
with al] the exactitude and predetermination that 
characterize any other phenomena of electrochemistry, 
Thete is no chance abavt it, not any will, free or otherwise. 

The cutalde trum of causes feprésecia the mifluence 
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of envirunment; the inside train that of heredity. The 
source Of the seli-popukes manufactured within the 
ofgandem fs the digestion of food ; am] since the digestive 
apparatus and the digestive fgnction are both inherited, 
it ig te beredity that the character of the seli-unpulses 
mist ultimately be traced. Going back as far a5 we 
potsibly can, the origin nf seli-stimulation is to be found 
in the genes of the gecmplasm from which the piyen 
onganitm grew. And whikt this may be an interesting 
fonttibution ta the perennial dispate between hereditists 
and é¢nvirontnentalsts, we cemain strictly confined 
within the predetecmination of causality. It 15 per- 
fectly plam that the organism has much jess control 
over its own heredity than over its ¢ovirgnment. Unit 
Response psychology redutes a man ta a helpless and 
autpmatic power station where the chemical energics of 
envirgoment (in food) are transformed mito the clectre 
chemical energies of the nervous systems, and where other 
extemal encrpies arc transigted into similar teomsé in 
arder ta form predetermined junctions with the frst. 

Since such integrations take place at the psychons of 
the organism and there give rise to paychonkcs energy 
(indeed, paychonic energy #3 the integration of the nerve 
impulses}, and since peychonic energy is consciaaaness, it is 
clear that the experience as well as the behaviow of the 
human being is predetermined. Comaciousness ig mot 
some force independent of the environmental and organic 
energies already considered : it is simphy the integration 
of these two sets of fortes and follows the same automatic 
laws that they also obey. Consciousness docs not deter- 
mine the hitman response in the old dews-ex-machina 
sense. It does not detertnine the response at all; hew 
fan it, when conshiousness itself is the inmost part of 
the response, is the integration at its core 7 

Here we reach the point where the second] seriqus detect 
af behaviorism is remedied in the Unit Response system 
by the recagnition of comsciousmess a5 a fact and the 
attempted explangtiqn of consciousness in pirysical terms. 
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Despite some confusing passages im [nit 

Literature, the doctrines of this system must not be 
coustroed as offering solace to the traditional vitulistic 
view. The situation eovisaged by the Unit Response 
system can by no weans furaish a basis for the vitalistic 
theory that there is soothing superphysical in man 
which is capable of controling at least some of the 
physical events in his organism and that this something 
is not jn any Way teciprocally conditioned by the physical 
events, The vitalist, bowever, is always forced to fall 
back upen a soul in sqme fern or other as poostitoting 
this something ; and a5 we have seen, be & thos m the 
Position of asserting a belief for which be can offer no 
scientific evidence, In this matter we find it necemary 
toe agree with the scientist, whose theory is constructed 
not for the ulterinc purpose of supporting some price 
wiew, but solely for the purpose of explaining rationally 
these facts that are actually found to occur. 

It # most pertant to emphasize that Integrative 
Psychology i is truly mechanistic in character and that, 
in returning consciousness te psychological conskleraticn, 
it doea net bring consciousness back in the guise of an 
acbiter interfeting from above in the set trains of mech- 
anical causality. YVitalists have spent years searching 
for evidence of this arbitrary réle of consciousness: in 
human experience and behaviour, and ag far as we can 
discover, have never yet presented a empl item of 
convincing proof. Cm the other hand, both behavioriem 
and the Unit Response system stand ready to account 
for aff homan activities, sensory, emoticva) are intellec- 
toal, in physically determined terms which admit of no 
foreign or supernatural factor. Whether disccoraged or 
not, let ws be reasonable and follow the rational evidence. 
it now remains te be acen whether we can eccept the 
positive doctrine of Unit Response in ali its details and 
find herein the final solution of the question of ‘1°. 

Although we can accept the chief view-pamts of Unit 
Response peychology concerning the natie of the human 
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Organi and its responses, we cannot accept thes theory 
in ite entirety. It is time io conekder what is jnyolved 
in the claim that the eystem ix “objective ‘ and includes 
itself among the ‘objective’ sciences. The advantages 
of objectivity are distinct, but (what is not abrays so 
well understood) they also impose certain limitations, no 

Fist the advantages. The prime advantage is impar- 
tiality. Ina world wherein so many people see only what 
they wish to see amd either miss or distort whatever 
conflicts with their cherished but unfounded beliefs, the 
yigerous impartiality of the ‘objective ' scientist is an 
achievement of which our human race may well be prowd. 
To observe and record with accuracy, to demand nothing 
of one’s data but that they be correct, to eschew prejudice 
and bias, this % the true objective attitude. ite results 
are praginatically successful ated intellectually worthy. 

All this has been effected by the simple device ol 
Separating the investigator from the investigated, the 
observer from the observed. In what are called the 
hatoral sciences, the separation follows from the character 
of the situation, The biologist crossbreeding his plants 
or animals, the chemist watching his test-tubey and the 
astronomer recording his observed notations, are all 
naturally removed from their objects of research, It is 
only necessary to forswear pets among theories [and 
there really are men whe can accomplish this}, and the 
thing ta done. 

But in peychology the eitwation is not nearly BG UDalT= 

; and in consequence the ‘ objective’ attitude 
in psychology ig a very recent accomplishment. In 
dealing with ‘minds’ the moat direct access seemed 
cbvionsly by way of one's own; and from a comparison 
of introspective results Dluminating conclusions were 
expected. The programm, however, bas misetably mis- 
carted. Men of scientific sincerity can and do discount 
known prejudices, but what defence is there against 
» beuue unconscious, prejudice * So far there 
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is only one, and with » growing unanimity psycholagits 
are adopting the ‘objective " attitude, 

Ta addition to wacenpgons prejudice, there is a second 
defect of subjectivisra, Tt is 60 conclusive as te appear 
final, for it ig mgt merehy einoticnal but seems to be 
inherent in the vecy conétroction of man. AY man’s 
activities are threedold,—thinking, feeling, and sensing or 
acting. When a man studies or observes himeell, he is 
thinking, and bis thinking activily is for the time being 
separated from bie other two operations, oné oc both of 
which become the object of his thought. Thus he is not 
ebserving himseH, but oniy part of himself. 

Within his thinking activities proper, this same sep. 
aration takes place ducmg mental introspection, one part 
of his mentality being engaged in observing another part. 
In all euch subjective techruques the part that observes 
is taken for granted and left out of consideration, with 
the result that the man 25 4 whale 18 neyer onder gheer- 
watioo ; the observing part is alwayé excluded. This 
appears to be what 16 meant by the corrent objection 
that when 4 man attempts to observe himself, he changes 
in the process » it if not a defect thal can be overcome Dy 
training, but it is implicit in the subjective technique. 

Both defects ate temedied by the ‘objective’ tech- 
Tiqae, Reduced to its simplest terms, this technique con 
gists in the ebservation and study of one man by another 
Mmanormen. The latter are, presumably, trained psycho 
Jogists, familiar with the means for ensuring accuracy of 
observation and for safeguarding against prejudice, both 
in Taking the observations and in drawing conclusions 
from them. 

Though this step has been inevitable in the progress of 
peychology, ils own significant defect is not remedied by 
reason of the fact that it does remedy the defects of suh- 
jectiving. For it means that the psychologist must 
abaolotely tenouuce 2] investigation of experience ag 
such, the aimple but sufficient reason being that one man’s 
experience cannot be cheerved duecily by another. 
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Nothing, therefore, except behaviour, can be the object 
ofan “objective "invesdgation Although this behaviour 
may be Internal and subtle, even peychonic, all" cbjective ' 
peychologists must eventually realize and admit that 
the accurate description of behaviour justifies absolutely 
no inference concerning what lies behind or outside be- 
haviour; experience ag sich remains unknowoa and 
noknowable to behavionstic technique. 

The above jodgment is not to be considered ag an 
objechon to the employment of ‘objective " methods ; 
sutely we have made it clear that they are far suptnor 
to the * eubjtetive * methods previously employed. But 
#t ij an atknowlkedgment of a limitation quite nates ta 
the ‘objective " method, a limitation of which soancr 
oc later acknowledgment must be made. 

The * objective * paychologist is on the outside ooking 
in, and outside he must remain, He cannot hay his 
cake and eat it; he cannot be both objective and sob- 
jective at once, both inside and outside. Having taken 
up his exterior posttion for a legitimate purpose, it 
becomes illegitimate for him to claim to be elsewhere 
than where be &. From i exterior observations no 
inferences can be drawn tegarding interior experiences, 
If he is sensible, he will admit the existence of con- 
schiuaness, the hub of all experience, but at the same 
time he must confess his inability to deal with it. 

How then does it happen that the "objective " system 
of Unit Response peychology deals with consciousness, 
not only plausibly but even legitimately? Surely 
teychornéc behaviour is a type of bodily reaction: it & 
specifically described as a part-reaction withm the Unit 
Response, In criticizing ‘subjective ' fechaigeas we peed 
not lose sight of the necessary distinction between the 
phenomena of physical behaviour and those af conscious 
experience; this distincticm can disappear only in a 
mystical ronism ; and mysticism i an approach to cur 
problems utterly different from the scientific approach. 
We recall Ir. Watson's assertion that to avy that certain 
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types af boelihy response ate comsciousmess, is to use the 
verb ‘to be" in 4 mpstical way. Or. Troland, the pan- 
Feychist, demurs on exactly the same grounds when he 
Femonstrates against the definition of consciousness in 
other than subjective terms. Sentence, he states, can 
meyer reside jn matter? 

This objection cannet be overlooked. The peychonic 
theory does seem to confuse 4 state with a thing; it is 
Plain thet, Ui we are to attach meaning to our words, we 
must distinguish between these two ; and it is plam that 
consciousness is a state amd not a thing. 

Nevertheless, in the most recent presentation of Unit 
Resporge paychology, this really serious objection is met 
and overcome—but at a proce. Throughout Jatepredise 
Paychoiogy it is constantly reiterated that al problems are 
being comidered from the objective (exterior) view-paint. 
Conscious: ia admitted as a fact and asserted to be 
Dot so invisible a faci as has been taken for granted. 
In the buman organism, considered entirely physisheically, 
consciousness, in the form of paychonic energy, i some- 

discoverable and eventually neasorable. But the 
earlier statement that peychonic energy is conscionsness 
has tow been changed to read: "' from the point of view 
nf an objective poychology, exterior to its subjects, psy- 
chonit epetey is consciousness "9 

This is a different statement indeed, and it is hard to 
see how anyone ahonld quarrel with it, The arguments 
ani] evidence m favour of the paychonit theory are very 
strong ; it seems extremely likely that paychonic energy 
is what conpchoomness must leak like to an outside 
obeerver. So far as physical science can po, peychonic 
energy 35 consciousness , but the qualifying clause has a 
Teal significance, It changes the whole import of the 
sentence and the final meaning is that, although ftom 4 
special view-potot, consclouentys Jeoks like and must be 
dealt with as peychonic entigy, oevertheles, in atiy 

[Ti Myst of Mind, p. 245. 
"dniagratioa Paprhotogy, p. 474. 
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ultimate sense, comeciougness may be, nay must be, 
something very different, 

That Unit Response peychology, the most completely 
physiological psychology np to date, shoukd insist upon 
the necessity of dealing with consciousness ‘ objectively ' 
ask peychonic energy, is perfectly correct; that it should 
frankly acknowledge its view-point and even adinit ite 
inherent limitation, is reasonable. In short, we may 
well accept the statement, that from the ‘objective’, 
from the exterior, the physighlgicg! position, peychonic 
eerey of cmscleusness. 

There are problems, however, that demand a more 
eooplete picture of ponschouspess than this; and on 
ench a pooblem we are engaged. We must come to some 
conthasion abcat the nature of consciousness that is not 
partial bot complete, at least in outline. For this treatan 
the paychonic theory is madequate for us, not becante 
it is unscientific, not even because we believe it to be 
Taistaken, So fay as it goes, it is probably correct; but 
lt owo Linitations, self-adopted and ackagwlhedged, 
render it an inadequate instrument for onr purpose. 

There is another anomaly of the Integrative view 
of conscioumess that we cannot so satisfactorily recon- 
ce. This is the confusion between conscioumess and 
conscious content which the Unit Response system 
shares with alowet all the other psychological systems as 


Tt is just because this confusion is wellnigh universal, 
myading not only the dicHonary and common speech 
bat the deliberations of the learned a6 well, that we must 
point out the obviousness of the distinction before proceed- 
ing further. The man in the etreet may perhaps be 
excused for speaking loosely, but it is difficult to find a 
defence for technicians engaged upon an investigatien of 
Consciousness as part of their profesional work, Na 
doubt they fear, as so frequently happens, that a clear 
formulation of the distinction between consciousness aud 
conecios content wil invotve them in philosophical 
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discumions. Yet here, too, it is bard to imagine why 
the mere possibility of philosophical considerations 
should strike such terror; philosophy bas not thrown 
eur friends, the physicists, into a panic. 

At all events there is oc philosophy concerned. Let 
ws consider a newspaper; there is a difference between 
the newspaper itself and the news stones it may carry 
on any particular day. There is a similar difference 
between comscicusness and whatever especial conigur- 
ation of sensations, emotions andor mental processes 
Tay appear in consciousness at any particular moment. 
A relation is not the same thing as an identity ; it would 
be admittedly absurd te identify the newspaper with 
the news storité to such a degret as to ingist that the one 
mas the other, and any iipesiipatar who did so would 
fod Himeéelf preatly hindered in finding ovt what a 
newspaper yeally ig—a complicated organization, and 
not 2 mere collection af ever-changing dispatches. If we 
can distmenish between the paper and the stories with- 
out any appeal at all te the profiumdities of metaphysics, 
why can we not equally distinguish between conscious. 
ness, the ability to be aware of sensations, emotions and 
thoughts, and on the other hand the sensations, emotions 
and thoughts themselves, the content of comstjowsness ? 
Hi thert is a dittmction between o sign and your ability 
to sme it, there is an exactly similar distinction between 
an emotion and your ability to feel it, The man in the 
street Inzy concetvably say, what of it? But how can 
me continue to wriggle away from clarity, when this 
confusion lies at the core of the very subject we pretend 
to be seriously investigating 7 

Everywhere we find the same conftiginn byking f- 
Heath the discussions and tantroversic® concerning can- 
echousness. Lashley, in the artick cited earlier, believes 
that when considering the relations between the objects 
(content) of conscigonmess be is dealing with comecious- 
ness itself, and Woteon's denial of consciousness began 
with a denial of images, a part of conselous content. 
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C.K. Ogden eptake of the intmapective process of *" inter- 
rogating consciousness "2 and apphats to mean by this 
expression the questioning of our conscious content, 
althongh there ic a possibility that we misinterpret his 
intentim ; and to eekeot but one further passage, he 
obviously uses " consciousness” and ‘conscious percep- 
time " (which are themselves conscious content) as inter- 
changeable terms.” In a similar fashion Dr. Troland, in 
his ddystery of Mind, previously cited, gives an elaborate 
description of the content of consciousness and believes 
that be bas thereby achieved a descriptive definition of 
consciousness itself. 

It seems plain, nevertheless, that such a confusien 
ef fundamental concepts cannot but be fatal to the 
progress of amy science. We progress scientifically by 
being clear, not vague; and to employ the term ' con- 
eclousness ‘ at one time meaning expenence, at another 
semet perceptions, and yet afain in the direct sense of 
comscious content, is Tar from that clarity which is not 
only desirable but necessary. If consciousness is of bo 
littl onportance to psychology that we cannot take the 
tint to make essential cistinctions, the whole subject of 
conscigggness if a pastime; but if the subject deserves 
study, let us at least define its chief terms. There & no 
more excuse: for confusing conmscigisness and conscious 
content than there is for imagining that a description of 
certain illuminated objects informs us abemt the nature 
of light or that a magnetic field i properly ta be defined 
in terms derived from the iron fling: that happen to 
make its existence known. 

As we have said, the Integrative system is one of 
the common victimes of thisconfusion, Let it be admitted 
that the psychonic theory has poseitdy of probably 
discovered the gaces within the organism where experi- 
ene¢ occurs, the psychons. [nm the form of paychonic 
enetey, if has perhaps found the ultimate physical 
entity with which experience is indissolubly associated, . 

1The Meaning of Paytdology, p. 174 tid pm 
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But this physical entity a ee 6 oot, and 


In the alee tet te have three elements: the 
object, the light, and the relation between them which 
we callillimination. Psychonic energy may be the object 
upen which consciousness plays, as it were, in order to 
Prodoce conscious experience. In that case peychonic 
encray furnishes the objects of consciousness and 
Tesponsible for its content, but psychonic ecergy must 
not be confused with the secoml and different element 
{consciousness} in the situation. 

As the paychonic theory stands, it maintains that we 
reach the Gnal and essential eement in man when we 
arrive at peychonic energy. A man is defined as the 
euth of activated peychons in a given bhoman organism, 
of alternatively as the sum of paychonic energies there 
arising. This if an attempt to describe the situation 
in one-third of its tens; and here again we meet the 
éerfor of confusing the something which 15 conscious with 
whatever that something is conscious of. Nor can we 
admit that the expression, constions of, 6 
sioply because for the moment we lack a subject for these 
words, 

Since the pan-psychic and the psychonic theories both 
confuse consciousness with conscious content, the implicit 
conclusion of both is the same; the conclusion that 
coneciouaness is itself the subject of consciousness. Ask 
who it is that speaks of paychone, and the answer must 
be that it is the paychons themselves that peak. Bict 
here wet have the equation, subject equals object, and 
how shall we maijvtain any rational discourse, moch less 
a scientific oma? Tt is no use to say that some paychonic 
arcs are higher then other and thos can be aware of the 
lower, for no matter how high the very highest may be, 
apparently it still can speak not only of the others, but of 
itself. Certamly we, who according to the peychonic 
theary art a collectkm of peychons, ara now speaking 
of this highest arc. 
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The error is well Dlustrated by tha example of the 
magnetic field. The iron filings that evidenca such a 
field are not to be confounded with the field itself, which 
may équally well be present in the absence of the flings. 
Sensations of thoughts may somilarhy be evidence of the 

of conscicuaness, bot they ara not on that 
arcquni themeelves contcicusmess, The Unit Response 
vw does, indeed, approach gor present contention when 
it is said that “there are three kinds of consciousness, 
sensory, mental, and emotional, al it is a fallacy to 
imagine that one kind of consciousness is more like 
CONSciHISness, oF more characteristically conscious, than 
another kind") But there remaing the error of asserting 
that there are three 4inds of conscioumess; actually 
there is but one kind, a kind that makes posastble the 
experience of three cafegeries of contest, the senaory, the 
emotional, and the mental. 

These distinctions are not just hair-splitting; they 
art cardinal ones for peychology, and unless they are 
kept clear, we can never hope to build a scientific structure. 

The peythonic theary, bemg explicit, hag the merit of 
congistensy, and the confusion regarding panscousiess 
as Glearly reflected in a similar ambiguity of physical 
definition. We note below five formal but different 
definitions of conscioumen offered by the psychonic 
theory : 

(t) Comeciouscos i the totality of changes ocoitring oped 

the wurface of separation betroo any bro eores 
wboucver the junctoua) membres is contol 

ted from the cumive pole cf car edjacmt coll 
to the receptive pole of the next“! 

(a) “There is considerable evidence for advancing the bypo- 

‘thesis that pepcbonde cucrgy @ cousivumes.” 7 


* futapraline P-rvcholary, 
a” Ths Pepihicie Thety of Gemmeiomkanaa "WM. Muextoss, fini. 
dbnor. & Ser Payeh, Vol XE, Ko. 2, July 986, B. 163. 
"inte Gone ok Heade for Eootions "', YF, M idarrica, 
}.dinen Boe Pao, Jaly—Septamber, 1577, Vol 3, Ma. a, 7. Fy. 
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fa) °° The toteabty of energy pemerated within the jonctonal 
tins betwrean any fro nenrones, whenever the fianc- 
Genel mamiwsane if continously energized, fom ths 
em ve pede OF coe adjeceot cell fy the recepiive pods 
of the gext, pbiscelly cotttobe ccuscicuimces,"* 1 
{g) “ According to the byppotheals under discnarion [rhs 
peychonic theory), theas peychomic impels ae con- 


iy "We mupeet, Gherefore, that from the point of view of 
an objective parcholey, exterixr to its anbjects, this 
Pepcbouic oorgy i Ghuucioooe, 


Among these several definitions we find consciousness 
defined as fa) the energy passing through the paychon 
and also as (4) the resultant Behaviewr of the paychon. 
But these two quite different statements are ineqm- 
sistent, for thert ¢xishs an obvicws distinction between 
energy and Behaviour. For «example, the movements 
(behaviour) of billiard balls during a match can be fully 
described without any mention of the forces that initiate 
such movements; and there is an equally valid dis- 
linction between the presumed stream of electrons 
passing through the filament of an electric lamp and the 
resulting behaviour of the filament which produces the 
phenomenon of light. Between the two physical definj- 
tions of consciousness offered by the paychonic theory 
there is, MNdAeed, a6 preat a difference as is found between 
the concepts of consciousness and of conscious content. 

Nevertheless, it is only fai to remark that, of the 
definitions cited, only {1}, the earliest, favours behaviour, 
while (2), (3) and (5) al apeak of energy, and even (4) 
i open to the energy interpretation We may there- 
fore take it that the fina] position is that psychonic 
ergy 1 GMschusness. But since Unit Response 
peychology conceives of peychonic energy a= a yery 

1 Emectiong of Noel Peeps, TW, BC Marion, p, 9a. 

#" ao Beperimental Study of the Paychonis Theor of Conscious 
Tee" OW. Marston and CO, Ming, Pepoks, Joby igeg. p47, 

" lefegroties Papclelogy, DP. $04. 
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subtle, but still definite, form of matter in motion, the 
characteristics of such energy depend apon the physical 
characteristics of this subtle matter, and once again we 
are back to behavicur. 

But it seems evident that if consciousness i5 to be 
conceived of ag a force, it must first of all be defined as a 
potential—in fact, as a potentiality of awareness, which 
is quite separate both from the subject and from the 
object whose interactions result in conscious content. In 
the fundamental situations we are now discussing there 
are aiwaeys three factors, never just two ; and the dilemma 
of dualiem is resolved, not by the fallacious expedient 
of expressing one factor in terms of the other, but by 
recognizing the presence of the third and reconciling 
élement. In the present case, this third factor is con- 
aciemanees fleelf. 

IE the analogy of the magnet be taken, then we may 
define cunscioieness as the independent force field within 
which experience may take place conditionally upon the 
presence in that field of two other entities, {4} an experi- 
shee; and (5) phenomena called objects. These objects, 
of course, are not ta be thought of as the objects in the 
external world, bat as the three kinds of paychonic 
energy underlying sensation, emotion, and thought. 

It will be noted that we ate ose the term, conscious 
nésa, in the sense of the pute activity of awareness, 
Drespective of the object towards which this activity is 
directed. It cannot be denied that at times there is 
awareness of sensations, at other times of feelings and 
thooghts. The common factor that underlies all these 
experiences is the pure activity in relation to which, in 
the presence of an éxpetiencer, the abowe three cate 
foties constitute themselves objects. This is what & 
meant by awarensss. By consciousness we mean either 
that psychotegicat {not physical) force that is spent 
whenever a condition of awareness occurs, or elas the state 
or condition itself, The question regarding ‘1', the 
experiencer, wha am aware of sensations, feelings and 
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thaughts, & the question toward which our foquiry is 
ditacted, 

To considerations such as these psychologists frequently 
reply that, ff conscionsness is only to be defined in these 
somewhat metaphysical terms, It no longer remains 
within them province, This attitude demands the 
strictest challenge of perchology is ever to be distingaished 
from physinlogy. 

The statement that, Wf eansciousness Js not a form of 
matter in motion, it tannot be scientifically investigated 
has ansen from ancester-worship in regard to the physics 
of yesterday, since physics pow clearly denies the esdat- 
ence of the very kind of matter which paychologists still 
believe to be essential. 

" Woderm physics therefore reduces matter to a series 
ef events proceeding outward from a centre."? "A 
pitce of matier . . . is to be constructed cut ol events 

. Heigenberg regards a piece of mnatier as a centre 
from whith radiations travel oulwand, the radiations are 
supposed really to occur, but the matter at their centre 
ig tedeced to a mathematical fiction.... In the De 
Broghe-Schradinger system coatier consists of waye 
motions... obvioutly, since {these theartes) are to 
explain mattet, they cannot serve their purpose if they 
consist of motions of matter.” * “ But now electrons 
and protons themselves are disselved into systems of 
fadiations by Heisenberg and into systems of waver by 
Schridinger.... And these are not wild metaphysical 
speculations ; they are soher mathematical calculations, 
acecpted by the great majority of experts." 9 

What is plain iw that these ‘events" out of which 
Thatter % constructed, are themetlves Immaterial They 
precede matter, tmt they art not matier. Without 
falling Into the pan-peychist error of assuming that the 
events are conscious ones, we cag surely st¢ that thece is 
no value in defining cousciousness in terms of matter, 2 

4 Plifeoply, Bertrand Rosell, Bp. a57: "Sit, p. az 

* Foal, Pp. a9. 
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order to be in agreement with plyysics, when physics itself 
has thrown ' matter’ qui of the window. As Eddington, 
the leading British exponent of relativist physics, re 
marks, “* Physics to-day is not likely to be attracted by a 
type of explanation of the mind (materialist) which it 
would scornfully reject for jis own acther.” ! 

The time is surely oot far off when psychology in torn 
must abandon the mew unscientific conception of " matter 
in motion ’'. Says Russel: “ He (Descartes) thonght 
there coukd not be motion unless something moved... , 
Ne doubt most people woukd still hold this view; bot in 
fact it springs from a notion—usnally unconscicus—that 
the categories of grammar are ako the cateporiey of 
reality. We have already acen that ‘ matter" is merely 
a narce for certain strings of events. It follows that 
what we call motion really means that the centre of 
such « ak of events at one time does not have the same 
spatig) telations to other events a the comperted centre 
has at another time to the conmetted other events. It 
does act mean that there is a definite entity, a piece of 
matter, which is now jh one place and now in another.” 4 

For tie crider meagorements af the earlier bebaviorists 
the concept of matter in motton may continue to serve 
well enough ; but for those engaged upan the central 
problem of psychology, the problem of consciousness, if 
we wish to employ a physical terminology, we shall have 
to use the concepts of the physics of te-day, not those 
of the physics cf yesterday. 

We must conclude that the Integrative system of 
peytbology, while remedying many of tha defects of the 
alder systems and while adhering strictly to the deter- 
mministic view of human behaviour and experience which 
migst node peychology embraces, nevertheless, exhibits, 
in its treatment of consciousness, a certain inadequacy 
that we cannot overlook, Jn providing a material basis 

4 Ske cel Ge Ce Ford, AL 8, Edington, AY, ror, 


fp. 
" Phalsrephy, 5. 145. 
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for cooscionmmness, in showing just where within the 
buat orgatiien these movements take place that far 
the basis, pot for comstiousness, bot for conscious content, 
it has perfotmed 4 semace that may well prove to be 
great, But it remams a purely physiological system and 
by reason of that fact, a5 well as by reason of its claim to 
‘objectivity’, it can never go beyond the problem of 
conscious content. The problem of conscioumess re- 
maing where it was belore the psychotic theory was 
formulated. 

its now high time that we rehomed from our con- 
sideration of these various schools of psychology to cur 
specific interest in the meaning of the word “1'. 

We have considered various answers to the question, 
who am ‘l'? There was the answer of the relipionist 
that "I’ am a soul, whatever that may mean. There 
was the answer of the introspectionist that 'I" am a 
"mind ', and of the psychoanalyst that '1' am at least a 
pair of “ minds", one conscious and the other uncon- 
scious. The pan-peychists imply that for any man "T° 
really means a part-sim of the comscigus content of his 
“mind ". For the behaviorist "I" is simply a convenient 
Fabel attached te the totality of a behaving organism 
of the human species, And the paychonic theory views 
this word a3 referring at any given moment to the sum of 
peychonic arcs that are more or kes continucualy activated 
by the organism's own sel-ctimulus mechanisms. Of 
these arcs, and therefore of '1', the Motor Self of the 
peychonic theory [the motor arcs activated by the con- 
giant tonic discharge) iy the real core. These arcs are 
in a dynamic balance with the phesic stimali brought 
to them through the sensory and correlation centres and 
by reason of that fact both the sensory and the correla- 
tion centres in the organiem become constituent, but 
stbordinate, parte of ‘1’ 

Only the last three of these answers are sufficiently 
definite ta demand s#tiow comsideration. The rest are 
teo entrenched im obscurity to bear the light. 
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Both the behavioristic and the psychonic proposals 
turd cut oo #xamination to be only careful scientific 
expansions of the name-arnd-address-cf-the-hody theory 
whith is popularly held and whose inadequacy caused 
cur undertaking of the problem in the first place. 

We believe that pan-paychism is also a body-theory in 
this sense, despite the inevitable protests of the pan- 
paychisté egainst sucha view, Pan-peychism ts concerned 
solely with conscious content, and conscious content 
appears to be as much an organic phenomenon of the 
senor, Motor and correlation centres a4 a lame gait is 
ah ofgank phenomenon of a game ke. 

lt ig true that there ia a paychalogical implication, 
beyond all physics, inherent in conscious content. This 
is the implication of ‘1°, the experiencer of the content. 
But since pan-psyehism denies this, there remains fc 
thing for it toaccept but a purely physical element in the 
phenomena of conscious content. The coneluding attempt 
of pan-peychiem to tum the tables by denying the reality 
of all physical phenomena (which, it claims, are in the 
final analyins péychic) seems to be an example of crue 
peyehie monism lithe better thar Chistian Science. IE 
a particular configuration of consciows content is net 
definitely an atizibute of a particular bodily organism, 
it is dificult to gnagme what it may be. 

Thus, all of these theories, the pan-psychonk, the 
behavioristic and the paychonic, are really only more 
Tainute descriptions of that organiem which, under its 
more primitive label of name-aod-address, we concluded 
could not be truly ‘ 1" 

Here then ig our dilemma The outward bebavioristic 
aepects of our persotalitie, are fully covered by the 
behavioristic school, while the aspect of internal behaviour, 
ingluding conscious content, is accounted for by the pan- 
peychic or the peychonic theory. Both sides of the pic- 
ture tum out to be completely and mechanically auto 
Toatk: im the weal and quite explicit sense of determin- 
ation by physical events, leaving no place for * I * except 
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asanempty verbal label referring to accumulative aspects 
of a functioning body-machina, Even Bertrand Rosell 
takes this view when be says, “ This (I) is a word whose 
totaning evidently depends upon cwemoery and expecta- 
tign,""?) For of that be so, "1" refers merely to bodily 
morchaoiaos. 

We cannet summarily dismiss such a couclosion metely 
becaust it happens to be onpalatable, The met te whom 
it is due are neither ignoramuses por careless techaicians ; 
on the contrary, they are capable experts who have 
chosen to devote their lives to the investigation of these 
problems, and thetr conclasions are the result of years of 
research backed by all the resources of modem science. 
Their finding, therefore, is not hasty, nor cam it be lightly 
treated. 

As popolarly ited, the word 'I‘ undoubtedly refers ta 
al thes: vagnt ideas of Will, control, captain-of-the- 
soul, et¢., which have definitely evaporated uncler ecienti- 
fie scrutiny. Certainly, then, so far as ouT personalities 
are concerned (and personality is here used to include all 
our sensations, emotions, thought, in general all oor 
external and internal behaviour}, “I* becomes either a 
stuptd tusion fer these unfertunates who " faintly trast 
the larger hope “, or elee a mere label te be applied for 
convenience’ sake te separate human organisms, amd tis 
entirely empty of its former 

Have we then nothing that may properly be called 
tedividuality, as contrasted with personality ? We are 
prepared to include all our behaviour, sensory, motor, 
and mental, under personality and te admit that all this 
masa of data about ourselves is entirely gotomatic in 
character. We are peepated to go farther and ta admit 
that the use of the word "I", in its historical significance 
in connection with any of this, is inadmissble. But what 
is keft, to whkh we may refer as indivkluality or m 
coonection with which “[" become significant? Can 
there be anything leit ? 

1 Finioexphy, p. 77. 
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We have examined the acul-theory, the mind-theory 
and the body-theory, as they bear upon the question of 
"I', Each of these, we believe, has some fatal defect. 
At the game time among the variations of these three 
types of theory fof which we have considered the strongest 
examples} all the current proposals for the solution of 
our problem are to be found. What then is to be dene 

We mamtain that the problem is too important to allow 
any thoughtful person te remain content with the present 
situation. We must continue ta seek a solution; and 
cooly when a definite and verifiable answer has been 
achieved, can the research be dropped. Since the current 
proposals are inadequate, there remains for ug only an 
endeavour to find some fresh means of attack, new bot 
still scientific. 


CHAPTER Yi 
CONSCIOUSNESS AS A STATE 


We have now reviewed the positions of the kading 
schools of psychology as they bear upon our subject 
and we heve seen the essentially physiological basis of 
modem psychological theory, This physiclagical view 
ig not without excuse, Let os suppose that we wish to 
discover the laws of experience, which is surely a task 
of psychology. There is no doubt that the subjective 
attempt to investigate experience directly, that is, by 
intraspection, has ended in failure. And since, quite 
indubitably, a man's experience depends upon what 
happens in his bedy, then if the pliysiological events 
ieg., the activation of the peychons) which underlie 
jus experience can be ascertained, the subjective fallacy 
can be overcome and the laws of experience objectively 
discovered, 

The defect of this position for us lies in the fact that 
we are interested in the experiencer rather than in the 
experience. To deny the existence of an emperiencer, a3 
many peycholopiats do, is to transfer to the realm of 
complete actuality that Hmnitation which paychology itself 
suffers by reason of its present physiological techraque. 
Of course, the fact that psychology bas assumed a specific 
imitation for a specific purpese changes nothing except 
parchology’s ability to deal adequately with its subject- 
matteraza whole. Because jt has been obliged to adept a 
physiological technique in dealing with the question of 
experieuoce, the most recent psychology is unable to deal 
at all with the question of the experiencer. But the 
description of experience cannai be substituted for that 
of the experiencer. Quite different sorts of people are 
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exasperated by a delay in the subway; the exper- 
ences are similar, but the experiencers diverse. 

It ig not betange peychologists are stupid and we are 
wise that we find the answers of madera peychology inade 
quate. It is because paychology has, by ite adoption of a 
physiohogica! technique, voluntarily foregone even the 
possibility of addressing itself to our special question. 

All the sama, it cannot be gaid that our question has 
been disposed of, and sill less that its importance has 
been diminwhed. We can goly regretfully conicss that 
Official amsiatance has failed and carry on our investipation 
ourselves. Needing some starting-point for aur attempt, 
we propose to take a3 our primary fact the fact of con- 
SC UHISTIES. 

We are not thereby laying ourselves open to the charge 
of relying upon merely angther axiom, An axiom is an 
inteliectwal proposition whrch, although usually both 
obvious and convenient, carries no poarantee of its final 
truth. But we intend to reset our case net upon an 
inteHectoal belief, but upon an ultimate datum—po- 
sibly the ultimate datum—of individual experience. 
Sunce this involves a distinction between thinking and 
Teing, wt must say that we start not fom a mental 
axiom, but from an axtom af being. The latter is not 
open to peauble doubt. Nor will we admit the justice 
of the reproach that this is a philosophical instead of a 
scientific ‘basis, for the simple reason that the very 
existence of acience involves just this " philosophical * 
foundation. 

It may be said that we are at best beginning with an 
assumption. We reply that this beginning differs from 
what we usually call an assumption much mere than it 
cOITeeponds to one, bacmuse fits * astimpton " cannot be 
doubted by any sane member of the human species. It 
i ‘the one assumption of psychology, which ie not 
really an assumption at all", to which we referred earlier 
when considering the bases of the different sciences and 
their relation to peychology. 

I 
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We rerall that ©. E, Ogden has gad of paychology that 
it 1s contetned with the task of describing curselves.! 
Referred to each of ug singly, this is og Jess than the task 
of describing the meaning of the word, “I', He also 
Tecognines the importance of consicumess Mm this con 
mection when he qays, in a section already quoted, “ We 
do not observe consticusness; we Lave it of are it." * 
From so diferent a point of slew as that of Dr. Marston 
we find the various sciences listed, together with the 
units with which they deal, ail the way from physics, 
dealing with electrons and protons, to peythclory whose 
business it is to describe the bebavisor of psychons.? 
And from his standpomi peychonic behaviour ig con- 
aciausness. Nee are these by any oecans the only well- 
known psychologsts who might be quoted in support 
of the fundamental péychologiral mmportance of con- 
SCiCHLSEsS, 

We believe that this original and primordial fact of 
experience, oamely consciousness, which is indubitable 
for the individmal, is of worversal bomman valiiity and 
constitutes perhaps the lowest common denominator of 
hugnan life, It is mot a question at first of adroitting the 
existence of anyone else's consciousness, but simply one’s 
own. We are bere at a point that precedes ow incl 
sion of other in our conception of reality, and also 
antecedes the beginnings of any of the sciences. The 
matter at sue iy the puwely personal one whether I 
myself am conscious ; in other words, do lexist? That 
question is not really debatable, since a negative answer 
disposes of the debater together with hia argument. At 
all events, kt him who does not admit to himeelf his 
own experience of conscigusness, read no further. We 
ennine curaclves, in what follows, to those who at least 
have ng doubt of their own «uistence. And in this way 
We remuth 3 mecessery agTeement, a base from which we can 
initiate oor later efforts. 


The Maing of Papobotagy, 5. thd, p. 15p 
I The Ewokome of Normal Propla, p 46. 
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We have already found that consciousness is a state or 
condition, bat we can go a little farther amd ack] that it iea 
varying and variable condition. We recognize in our 
wal experience two main types of conacioumess, the 
sleeping amd] waking states. These likewise are not xed 
modes ; for whereas at times the transition between 
them is sharp and well-defined, at othera it is imper- 
ceptibly gradual, giving mse te many intermediate phases 
in which the two are indistinguishably mixed. For all 
we know, it may be that the sleeping state is, aa it were, 
alo present during the waking state, occasioning pheno- 
mena of the so-called unconscious or subconscious type. 
This must remain a pure guess for the present. 

Cor purpose ja an investigation of "i". The werd is 
of frequent occurrence; and its almost universal use 
refers to Various reackiond of the body, aa in the ex 
sions, “I am typewiiting ”, "I was entirely dissatistied 
with bam’, “I shall think the matter over and come 
to some decision when I retum.” These are the three 
typical activities OF the body, namely, externally mani- 
fested physical reaction, emotion, and mental process. 

To one acquainted with the work of the behavigrists 
it is impossible ta deny that they have seriously impagned 
any such mterpretation of the word ‘I’. For they have 
pot only rendered it probable, te the point of practical 
certainty, that these s-called actions are really reactions, 
completely automatic in their nature, but also that they 
differ in no jundamental way from the usual chemical 
reactions of inofgank matter, There is 19 rouse to 
inthode & vaguely myiterio conception (tamed ‘I ') 
even in the phenomena of thought or in the subtleties of 
its expression which we call language, when electre- 
chetical formulas appear devisable which offer adequate 

ation. 

This is but to repeat that ‘2' cannot be $yn0nymeus 
with the name and address of any body; it ig also to 
prove that the ordinary wse af the term is an unjustified 
extravagance. Thus far we may go hand in hand with 
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the behavioriets. In thought, emetion and proaser 
physical activity it is not ' 1‘ who act, it isa mechanical 
body which reacts. 

Nor can we confomes “T" with eomectousness itself, or 
with the content, or objects, of camsciousoess, Here 
m where we part company completely with the Pan- 
peythic and Psychonic Theories. For it seems evilent 
that to mistake the feler for the irlt, the eater for the 
eaten, may be good Hindu mysticism but can scarcely 
be called good science, 

Om the contrary, we maintain that in tespect gf con- 
scipisness there are three elements, consciousness or the 
conscious field, the subject [that which is conscious 
ot finds itself within the constious field), and the object 
{those things which aye represented in conscigusness}, 
Further, we maintain that this something which is con 
scigs 5 nota “mind "ora ‘soul’, but indeed is what we 
really refer to when we use the term ‘I', wz., our most 
intimately individual selves. Thus, we teach our pre- 
liminary definition of ' I*, which ts that for each individual 
it is the Ultimate Subjective. We starch unsuccessfolly 
for any concrete attributes of "I ’ and naturally so, since 
everything ta which definite attributes can be assigned, 
ig ipse facta objective, Nevertheless, in defining ‘I‘ as 
the Ultimate Sobjective, we can percejve the pcnerality 
that the nature of ‘I', its unique characteristic, is 
Precisely that of bemg conscious. And thus we are led 
to a further investigation of tie character but not the 
content of human consciousness, and not as the path that 
shall bring us to a final conception of ‘I', but as the 
hecesaary approach to the beginning of that task, 

One of the moot obvions things about consciousness is 
that it constitutes the highest value of ali human values. 
This was to be expected from our definition, but it 5 none 
the less encouraging to have it universally realized. Gur 
type of consciowmess we believe sets us apart from the 
birds amd beasts and from all other creatures of the 
organic kingdom of which we, in another sense, are a part. 
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We also discern that this value of values iiey implicitly 
behind ail the goals men strive for. Is it wealth, or power, 
that a man spends his life in attempting to accumulate ? 
Surely there are few who would sit in seclusion counting 
their bank-notes or merely reflecting tipem the influence 
they could exert if they would. We, it is the wee of 
money of of power which is the incentive, and what 
is this if not richness of conscious experience? We do 
not matntain that men for the most part recognise clearly 
the true rewards they seek, or even that many could 
formulate them; but at the core of all their ambitions 
is this ambition—to experience nore conscigugnesy, 

Similariy with fame, or with any other of the most 
powertul attracting forces~not the thing in itself, but 
what itbrings. And although tt may bt sensual pleasares, 
or mor vivid emotions, or the complex subtleties of 
thought or even understanding, what it brings is abways 
moducible to the same thing, more of some particular 
kind of conscious experience. We differ one from angther 
only as te the means we adopt. These differences may 
perhaps be attributed to the early bebavioristic condi- 
tionings of our response-mechaniams, our bodies, but the 
drive jtself is humanly universal. 

At this point a serious misconception may arise, Let 
it be clearly stated, then, even at the expense of repeti- 
tion, that sensations, emotions and thoughts are not in 
themselves conscious entities: they are movements of 
matter within cur bodies io which, when we are aware 
of them i mass, we give these names. They all 
result from the chemical activities of an automatic 
mecharvigm. 

But our vocabulary is inaccurate and betrays us. The 
fact is that a ‘sensation " is, say, ninety-nine per cent a 
Physiological process and one per cent the registration 
af that process, not by a ‘mind’ but by ‘1’, i *1" am 
in the necessary state of consciousness. "Thus, the 
bebeviorist is quite night in speaking of a sensation a4 o 
Pbysical eccurrence, amd his oppement is likewise const 
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But sings the word, sensation, refers to an occurrence 
in which two distinctly different phenanens take place 
in s;occession, its wee has first ont oxaning and then 
angthec ; we safer from the lack of 4 scientific term 
teferring ta the physiological or initial aspect of a sensation 
and of another term for the peychological or subsequent 
aspect. The peycheanalysts have utterly debased the 
ttanings of the two terme formerly employed in this 
manection— nenresi¢ " for the neurological phenomencn 
occurring within the nervous system and " prychosis* for 
the resultme péychological phesemenon of sensation. 
No new terms have been sapplied for the koat meanings, 
but we need them all the more since these two aspects 
not only must be distinguished in the relation of cause 
and effect but have actually to do with entirely different 
Mads of phenomena. 

The case is the same with the fwo other experiential 
and bebavioristic elements in man, the emotional and 
menial. It is not surprising that during the years of 
physiclogical ignorance these phenomena opened the 
doar of paychology to the religiowdy mystical (James and 
the puurpestvist}) and te the non-religignsly mystical 
fTitchener and the intrespectionist) Bot surely we 
bare now progressed far enough to comprehend that an 
emotion, While it is meithet a setyation nor z sum of 
senaations, belongs to a similar category as @ 3ensa- 
tion ; that is to say, it is primacy a physielogical occur- 
fence and secondarily the conseiows registration of that 


OCCUITence. 

Thought is ako a physical event plus its registration. 
But this last phenomenon is of ko complex 5 character and 
the jndividual concerned is sa little: aware of the physio 
logical factors invelved in bis own body, that all kinds 
of idosions bet him. As for instadce that Ae is thinking 
(hen, in fact, he is cooly being vaguely conscous of the 
total effect cf many minute, perhapa electrical goings 


an in his organiem which are proceasding entirely muto- 
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moatically} or that he has free will and by some magic 
cau change the predetermined course of the event, and. 
a On. 

Since the body is always fimetioning more or Jess in 
these three ways at once, the content of consciousness ik 
exceedingly Murred. Although one feature, «.z., emotion, 
may bea predominant at a given moment, the other two 
are also present to some degree, an what“ [ * am actually 
aware of ig. an impure, confused blend, a sort of tansient 
unity. 

That many introspective illusions have arisen from this 
conditfon, is apparent from the work of the behaviorist. 
$0 far a6 behaviour, including the internal, is concemed, 
there tf no need to postulate any comsciousmess inter- 
yeoing between stityolus and respouse, The response 
teveals the entry of up outside element; of to put it 
another way, the response (considered as the total reaction) 
contains oothing which is not fully accounted for by its 
physical determinants, the physical organism 25 affected 
by the tota] stimuli, over which the given individual bas 
me cout. The psychonic elaboration of the interior 
Processes of course only enhances the strength of the 
behavioristic position. 

From this an extremely important conclusion is to be 
drewn by paychology. That conclaston is not the abaor- 
dity that conscionanesa iz non-existent ; but only this, 
that the consciousness of man as we knew him, is com- 
pitely passive. ‘There are not three, but four things, 
to be taken inte accourit; these are reactive physical 
frocestes which, lf we Uke, we may call sensations, 
emotions and thoughts, ani a passive consciousness, 
varying in the accoracy with which it registers these. 

The point most especially te be noted is that ‘TL’, 
who am something, if coly at present the ability to be 
conscious, an aleo at present the very acme of passivity. 
As already remarked, the earlier peythological concep- 
tion od the Wil has been steadily dwindling for years, 
and peychologista can find no trace of it in the com- 
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description of any human reactions, including 
those of the stil] socalled ' decision-type *. 

Less technically, the matter is equally obvious. Let 
another creature produce sounds which our bodies have 
been conditioned to respord to in the manner called 
taking offence, and certain inevitable results occur. 
There & overt or covert muscalar activity, disagreeable 
emoutlonal tome and a rationalizing process of mental 
association regarding the incident. Let the weather be 
bot of cold, let a tune be “ running through the head’, 
and the content of consciousness is 30 far defined. AH 
that "1° gan do is to be aware of these things, or of others 
of equally unavoidable origin. 

This, the utter passivity of "I", is to be considered 
the most Empartant pont touched upon thus far: and 
it will bear stressing. It accounts, for instance, for the 
false conclusion to which ihe behaviorists have jumped, 
namely, that because in human behaviour there is oc 
sign of consciousness, much less of “T', these elements 
are non-existent, But how may that which is completely 
pactive appear in activity? 

From our discussion of behavierian we recall that twe 
alternatives remained, quite other than a gelf-contia- 
dictery non-existence. These were the potsibilities that 
consciousness may be present in the process stimulus- 
response (1) a5 an entirely passive factor, and (2) as an 
organic element which fteelf is a part of the response. 
The objections to the second of these alternatives were 
taken up in some detail during the criticism of the Psy- 
chenic Theory, amd we now find ourselves reduced ta the 
first possibility, stripped bare of the implications involved 
inthesecond. The kind of conscicwmess ‘[* experi 
occurs, We may say, in my body, but in itself it cannot 
be an organic reaction nor any constituent part of one ; 
above all, this experience is passive, In this last point 
we agree with the view attributed to the Payrhonic 
Theory, that 2 man is & helpless transforming stution 
for the energies cf euvirgmment, a power station where 
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eqvironmental energies are teduced to the condition of 
the organiem's own selimanufgetured energies in order 
to be combined therewith and result in the force expendi- 
tare of automatic behaviour. 

Jt mwat alo be noted that in caying that "T' am oow 
the passive subject of consclowenest we make no admis- 
gion that ‘I ' may never im any cittumstances become 
an active subject. We roerely state what zz, we do not 
say what may &. The idea 35 steegested now only as a 
logical posetbdlity, aince any such drastic change as the 
change from a passive to an active status would surely 
imply a defied procedure and the employment of a 
method which we art not yet prepared to discuss, 

We peat remark that not qaly am “[" the 
spectator of an arena ef consciousness, but that the feild 
of awareness of *]* covers only a small part of the whole 
stage, This is so with regard both to samultaneity and 
to succession ; “I[‘ am conscious of very little at a time, 
and even with the ceaseless fitting-about of attention 
that takes Place, manage te cover but a ting portion 
of the possible field when all the moments are added 


In the matter of thought processes, for example, what 
we call trains of thought are rather Kengthy affairs; 
by the time we become aware of them, they have already 
progressed through many stepa; they have been built 
up from simple units into complex strooctyres. (We 
must remember that these words mefer antually to the 
increasingly complex co-ordination of moving electrical 
particles m our Exdies.} Then comes our instant or 
instants of awareness in respect of them, whereupon our 
attention moves to other matters and leaves the fret 
thenpbt to fade from our waking conscloumess. But in 
thus fading it does not cease; it goes on to its con- 
chuston [that is, the moving particles fulfil their cycles}, 
pometimes « distant one both in logic and in time. We 
have soggested that these are the transitions from the 
aleeping to the waldng aud waking to the sleeping states 
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fas concems our conscionaness of the movements of soch 
particles), for that the thought ¢antinues te txist in 
samething closely resembling consciousness, ic extablished 
by much experimental evidence, from hypootiam and 
Pom dream experiences recovered by the technique of 
peychounalys. This igs the phenomenon which has 
given rise to the hypothesis of the "unconscious ' which, 
H it doas not refar to some bizarts and mystical region 
bot merely to those things of which we are in fact 
una wate, 15 valid encogh, although comfusing because 
of its strange expansion at the hands of its author's 
discrel 


Thought processes are present in vast gumbers always, 
and of how few of them (and of bow little of thase few) 
are we ever ayare ? 

The same is the case with our emotions. At every 
instant we are in some emotional state or other, however 
dlight. Derasionally we are shaken by a relatively intense 
feeling, and only then do we bename at all coprieant of 
our condition. Even during those minutes our awareness 
is tharkably undisctiminatmg, All cur emotions are 
mixed, and with our literary, introspectiqnist heritage, 
we grvé them names ooresparding, sometimes roughly, 
scnetimes mot at all, oohy to a predominant factor. 
Who can distinguish, with anything like sclentific accuracy, 
between tenderness and affection? Orcan say how much 
jealousy, bow much envy there is in hic hatred, how much 
self-interest in his love ? 

When we come to the lowest units of conscioumess, our 
Physica] sensations, we discover cur awareness te be no 
les Iragmestary. Upoo the basis of sensations, which 
are the avenues of entrance of all our stimnli, our emo 
tions and cur mental processes are built, genetically. 
Here at least we chould expect to find ourselves in better 
case, but it ic not so. 

Go through the ordinary List of the five sensea and it 
is evident at once how little it registered. For instance, 
touch: we Duegine that we possem this seme: bat 
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all day long our bodies are being pressed upon by our 
clothing, not to mention the Boor: and pavenmnts, the 
articles of fardture with which we come in contact, and 
are we comschous of the preseures? Sight: let ws coo- 
dider the field of vision that produces inpressions on the 
retina whenever the eye is open, and then Jet us say bow 
mmich We Bet. 

In such matters as equilibrium and temperature the 
situation is pethapa even worse. Heart-beat, pulse 
beat, evelid-flutter, external and internal muscular ten- 
sions, of all of these we are conscious at rare intervals, 
but all of them, and many more, are present continuously. 

That we are sometimes aware of them demonstrates 
surely that such consciousness is possible. Yet there are 
sgme Who go so far as to congratulate themselves upon a 
torpor which if broken only when matters rtach an 
alarming or plainly disagreeable crisis. Nevertheless, 
oor stugehoess lacks its supposed advantages, for 
neither time nor energy if comserved by our present 
sleeping attitude toward our sensations. Tt ig a eutigns 
fact about awareness (well loown to those who have ever 
been systematically aware of the distinct behaviewe of 
their bodies) that it never interferes with any other 
actrvity, yuch 25 4 mental one, which is simultaneously in 
progres, And everyone has noticed that it is just at 
these times when he is most vividly conscious of the 
largest number of physical sensations, that he is filled 
with an mnusuel energy. 

Wa have now mentioned the two leading characteristics 
cf our present consciousness, its passivity and its limita- 
tiens. Ti we can take comeciousness as 2 gauge of the 
condition of" I" fand it fs the only measure we now have), 
we cannot well avoid the corresponding conclusions. 
There is mote than an analogy between passivity and 
aleep, activity wid waking; to be passive beyond a 
definite degree is to be asleep. 

Furthermore, if the time elapsamg between the stimw- 
lation of cur bodies’ end-organs and the reception of the 
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resulting impulsé at the sensory centres be coor second, 
which is a rongh but verifiable approximation, and if the 
endongans be practically continnonsly stimulable and 
stimuli be constantly provided by environment, as is the 
case—if all this be trae, then it would seem that at least 
§c,o00 impressions must be present every second, We 
are generous if we allow that two or three of these are 
registered consciously per second. Here we have, not 
rash speculation, but demonstrable fact which is capable 
ef verification in the psychological laboratery. And the 
conclusion: if the actuality of ‘I’ be gauged by the 
actoality of ‘I's’ consciousness, then, takmg account 
raly of the category of sensation, we can say that the 
actuality of 'I', as compared with the full possibility, 
isas tor 3 to 56,00. In other worda' 1" am practically 
inactual; ‘I* am a mere word awaiting potential ful- 
filment. 

We propose, therefore, to say now that “1" am real 
{for both the truly actual and the truly potential are real}, 
but that “I'am asleep and thug that ‘I * am not actual, 
but for practical porposes only potential 

Under these conditions no surprise should be felt that 
so littl can be said of 'I*, To demand of ‘I‘ a des- 
eription of "I" through the instrument of an automatic 
body whose thought processes are already habrized in 
other ways, is like asking one who has been asleep from 
birth to describe the world as known only to the waking 
state. 

Bot the recognition of the fact implies the prospect 
oMaremedy, Before proposing one and before taking the 
next step toward the possible actualization of the word 
“T', let us consider several prior and contemporary 
attempts of the same land. 


CHAPTER Y¥II 
ATTEMPTS AND FAILURES 


WE must temind ocurselvas in the first place that *I* 
am het aN actor but a spectator, anc more, that “I"am 
not even an active spectator since * 1" observe ooly what 
“T" cannot help observing. ‘T' am a supine spectator 
whose range of view, moreover, 15 exceadingly limited. 

But it mual not be forgulten thal consciousness 2 
Yanable state ; in sleep for instance the awareness of ' 1° 
is much less than when awake. Hence there is the logical 
supeeshon of variation in the direction of preater inclo- 
siveness than that of the waking state, a suggestivn 
whtth involves the logical implication that '1° is, even 
when awake, relatively asleep. 

It i6 cbvioug that the natural order of life produces no 
auch effect of expansion upon ' I". Natore, or the effect 
of environment upon heredity, brings about, throughout 
the entire course of the average human life, no greater 
range of consciousness than the ordinary waking state 
Wherein “I° remain that which is passively affected. 

Tt ip ifue that contemporary superstiliong may lead the 
ordinary maa to Suspect this statement, Our times are 
subject to an educationalist propaganda, fostered, indeed, 
not by our educationalists themselves but by our popi- 
larizerg, outliners of "science ’ and ‘ philosophy‘, ane of 
the results of which i that the mao in the street has 
NOW ah ¢xagperated reepect Jor philosophers, mathe- 
Mmaticians, astronomers and in general for any expert. 
Doer anybody imagine that in their recamdite under 
takings these experts achieve a more expanded con- 
sciousness than that of the waking state? If ao, let him 
wk them. He will find that their work lies mainly in 

14 
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the realm of associative mental processes rather than 
in that of muscular or practical endeavour amd that they 
differ from the rest of us, on their own admission, in ng 
other reapect. The inquirer will Gnd, indeed, that in all 
probability he can in his own field easily surpess ninety- 
nine out of & hundred of these experts, exactly a3 they 
easly gvurpass fim in their specialities. The point is 
that they have been conditioned te do special work, net 
that the type of their consciousness is in any way different 
from that of others. 

Nor are the reliiously-minded te be distinguished in 
this matter. Modern psychology is forced to consider 
them the victirns of conditioning equally with the rest. 
They have been influenced by an ancient onganization 
and by a small body of ancient literature. But to enjoy 
(becatse of subjective hopes and wishes) being inflaenced 
from outside is no different at bettem than being exter- 
nally influenced without enjoyment. Lf by eo simple & 

proceeding as becoming a sincere convert to any religion 
in the world a state of superconmseciousness were achievable, 
we should foog sincé have bad indubstable proofa of its 
realty, 

But since the external world, including all its philos- 
phies, religions and * movements * produces no change in 
the passivity of ‘I ', it is necessary that any development 
of ‘I be effected from within, that is to say, by some 
acHvity on the part of ‘2’. Thus the expansion of 
consciousness depands pon * 1" becoming active. Ii is 
mot that 2" arkl cooscionsness ate identical; but that 
the two defects of consciousness ate ad closely related 
that the same means remedies both. 

This circumstance appears to be known to all the 
human species, but in a drugged sort of way. Like on 
asleep, We Lndversally tecognize the desirability of a more 
expanded consciouinéess and make abortive afforts in 
that direction, efforts which, thanks to ur conditioning, 
osoally only serve to lead us farther atizay. 

Between the Last and the West there is, in this reapect, 
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an interesting divergence. Both indulge dangerous 
fallacies, but fallacies of opposite types. 

The East, seither 50 youthful nor sq coclkwure a3 we 
Westen, avolds our erroc of imagining that wisdem is 
of recent appearance upon the earth. It entertains the 
suggesting that the men of anctent times may possibly 
mot all have been the apes our anthropologists would 
have aw believe, Amd looking backward, it distovers 
with interest a long tradition of just the sort of coo- 
geugueness which seems £0 Gecko to mankind. 

And not the tradition only, but descriptions more or 
Jess detailed, of such comielaus states, alleged to have 
been experienced in fotmerc ages. Here it is that the 
Fasteners fall into a tap, Throwing caution to the 
winds, they presume that the treditions are intelligible to 
themselves, as well as interesting. 

How could it be so?) Let us imagine verbal inter- 
course established between a man awake amd one who 
hes always slept, a kind of communication in which 
only the inadeguate terms of the sleep-talker are wed. 
There will be tales of trees and lakes, of sky and sun and 
atats and the phenomena of days and seasons, mot to 
mention the multifarious activities in which men engage 
when awake, the whole conveyed in a deficient tongue. 
Can our sleeper (who we shall suppose ic level-headed} 
make any sense of thes fables? Jn the event of his 
endeavouring to ack upon this intomprebensible infer- 
mation, Can he avoid calamity? How then in the case 
of be whe ib awake ond of one who is assumed to be 
SUpeTCOnSCHNUS 

Yet such is the hopeless attempt which is made by 
tidllions. The scattered fragments describing experiences 
of states beyond waking comeciousmess are carefully 
studied and the effort is made to reproduce their symp- 
toms Here we have something mote serious than 
misunderstanding ; we have the misapplication of energy 
in action. 

The mistake is obvious enough to us, although oor own 
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exrct (to which we remain blind) is equally Plain to the 
Fast. The fallacy is ta mistake a symptom for a 
cotdition and to suppose that in reviving the former the 
latter is recoverable. 

A crudé analogy wil] imstrate the pot. A partioular 
state of the blood, we will say, causes eruptions to appear 
onthe skin, Let o9 suppese that this blood-condition is 
desirable for some Teason (perhaps for the destruction of 
certain bacteria present in the arteries} and that he who 
withes to attain it, proceeds by producing directly upon 
his badly a series of similar festers Such a reversal of 
cause and effect will fail of its purpose. For certainly 
the blood will be affected by the sores, but in thig case 
it will be poisoned from without whereas in the first 
instance it was influenced from within, The twa conch- 
tions will be entirely different and from the point of virw 
of the desirability of the original state, its artificial and 
different counterpart will be injurious. 

‘Occult’ breathing exercises are a case in point. 
There are traditional deseriptions of certain super 
conscious states in which the rate of breathing becomes 
naturally, i.¢., reflexdy, unusual Inrelian seers long ago 
analysed these modes of breathing and urged their adoption 
by the simple expedient of practising them. Dy this 
means they obtained an organic phase brought about 
by the peculiar breathing itself, instead of producing a 
mote of breathing resulting from a general condition of 
the organism. Ignorant of the irve causes of the orginal 
state, they did the best they cauld, a very dangrrous beat 
because an unnatural one. 

Their mental exercises, among which concentration 
helds an important place, are based upon the same 
fallacy. In a special state of consciousness the power of 
intense concentration is said to be present. Tt is so0me- 
thing not requiring effort, bot exists a5 an intellectual 
symptom af an organic condition, just as the breathing 
rate ik a physical epmptem. The hope is again indulged 
that the order of phenomena can be reversed and that 
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intemse concentration attained by effort will induce its 
orginal cause, the desired conscious phase. 

It would seem that this repreduction of symptoms is 
the chief means employed by the yoga systems it.e., 
disciplines) of the Orient in their aim of achieving a fuller 
consdigusnest. Bot consciousness is a subthe matter and 
even a slight discrepancy may make all the difference 
betreen expansion aid contraction. Their methods ate 
Tet. such a3 can be used by average buman beings; and 
this is somewhat astonishing whet we discover that 
what we believe to Ge the correct procedure is set out 
at some Length in a well-known passage of the Buddhistic 
Writings.) Perhaps the misunderstanding is due to the 
dificulty of communication between the various states 
of conciousness, ¢.g., their lack of a common language, 
to which we alluded above. Perhaps the passage must 
always be ignored save by those pretomably already 
superconscious and therefore acquainted with the neces- 
sary means, or by those who have arrived at the same 
method by a different route. 

Tt 14 evident that there are two serous objections te 
the current practices of the Kast, The first danger, to 
which the majority fall victims, is that the acquirement 
of unusual powers will become an end in jiself, taking 
the place of the original goal of an expanded conmscious- 
ness, This is very Likely in view of the fact that the 
symptoms, whose practice constitutes the yoga, are them- 
selves usually striking accomplishments. Thus we get 
yogis, saints and ascetics, men who display highly pecu- 
liar accomplishments of an intellectual, emotional or 
physical kind, but whose consclousness remains of the 
sare category as that of the average person, because after 
all they have aniy achieved these results due to con- 


ditioning by outside suggestion. 
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Shadows of these Eastern types fall ppon our very door- 
steps. We have, for exampk, the super-fakir who can 
po inte & sfx foonths' trance (2 strange reversal of eaper- 
eTaOUsnESSs) or can equally well stick a sword through 
his arm without bleeding. And in some of these per- 
fonmances thare is cettainly more than a series of mere 
tritks: a somblance of actual control has been gained 
over certain parts of the otganiam which in ordinary 
people act only reflealy, These abilities are gamed, of 
course, et the cost of lifelong effort in the discipline, 
and it occurs to ane imorediately that such a price should 
be expected to produce more than an array of vaudeville 
stunts. 

We also occasionally entertain visitors from the East 
whose avowed aim it is “to awaken us emotionally ’’, 
These gentlemen proceed ta evoke in our motor psythons 
an emotional katzen-jammer, usually by rocans of weird 
ares and nowes which they misname ‘mantra’. Ta 
the mmpartial chserver the results are not impressive, 

There is finally the intellectualiam of the East, repre- 
sented in the West, it is claimed, by Count Keizerling’s 
"School of Wisdom" at Darmstadt. It is understood 
that one of the chief exercices there practised is concen- 
tration. §=The pupil is directed te stare at some object, 
acy a lamp, to dismiss from his mind al] extraneous 
thoughts and to concentrate until the object appears in 
its Kantian form of ' dfag an sich’, What the value of 
this achieversent may be os not apparent: nor are the 
fruits of the training easily apparent in the person of its 
leading exponent. Indeed if we might discourteousy 
suggest that the Count should focus his attention upon 
himself rather than upon a lamp, we bebeve he would 
see, Without penetrating to any * deag ax srcA’, a gentle 
man more concemedt to épater Jes bourgests than to atta 
SU PERCSCKILIEDERS. 

Ko doubt, however, there are in the East itself students 
who avoid mistaking the means for the end and whe 


persevere in the ofiginal aim of all the yowas, namely, 
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the attamument of saperconsciousnes. Unfortunately, 
the result for them is likely to be the worst of all, since 
the consequenes of manufer tuning eyroptomis 15 a condition 
similar to the ormginal but at the same time profoundly 
diferent. The counterfeit conscious state thereby in- 
daced may possiily prevent them fom ever attaining the 
true condition they seek. 

Thus the East attaing uot superconscisumeéess but a 
distortion of conscicusmess which becomes the more 
danoperao9 with its degree of development, leaving uw 
confronted by the failure of one-half of the human race, 
ami that half not the least intelligent, in the attempt 
to solve what is perhaps mankiod'’s met important 
problem. 

Ti we now tum from the criticism of othets to the less 
congenial task of appraising cur own wealonesacs, We are 
not less surprised than disheartened to find that we of the 
West are in certain respects leagues behind the Oriental, 
The Oriental is at east in a state of understanding suff- 
cient to recognize the ultimate value of consciousness, 
whertas our on agreement with thi fundamental 
principle is predominantly instinctive. 

It true that the evolrticnary seale of valoes in 
modeta biglogy remarkably approximates to a differ- 
entiation of orgacisons in attordance with their capacity 
for the realization of Increased conspigusmess. But when 
interrogated, the average biologist often leaves ws with 
the impression that mere complexity of detail or function 
i in itself a value, as if a machine with forty onpertect 
parts were supertor to that ideal instrument, the lever, 
which fonctions without waste. Frequently we win biz 
apreement oily after pointing out that dh biological 
justification for a novel organ is either ity suitability ay 
an avenue jor greater consciow experience or its con- 
tnibution te survival vales, which means nothing # not 
the continwance of conscious eacperience. 

Occasionally also a man like Mr. Waldo Frank makes 
a remark to this effect: “the coe tne hierarchy of 
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walues in the world is the hierarchy of comscionaess “. 
But rach eayings are infrequent. For the vast majority 
cf us, cur sense of conscious value is left to be inferred 
from our phaotasies in respect of other values; only an 
obscene feeling which has not yet risen to the estate of 
Ceany realized formulation represents conscious vale. 
Asa consequence, our efforts towards greater comaciousneta 
present a more confused picture than that offered by the 
East; and our errors are at once more Dumercs and 
more elementary. 

We bave spoken of the factor of conscious experiéncs 
behind all our attempted intellectual, emotional and 
poysical gratifications; there is another way, too, in 
which this desire profoundly affects our lives, Why are 
the names of men like Morse and Edison held in seach 
esteem by ua? Why dowe go into a frenzy of enthu- 
siasm over Lindbergh? The ready replies are easily 
disposed of: others have digplayed greater ingenuity in 
contriving complicated mechanisms, and as to daring 
and fortitude there ara many that equal or surpass the 
aviator’s accomplishment. 

But what these men have done is of practical apptica- 
Hien ; and it # ofapplication in a particular way. Plainly 
enough, the abilities to communicate across continents, 
to hear in New York an opéra bemg performed in Chicage 
and ta bave qoe's body Gansperted te Europe in a day 
and a half instead of in a week, do increases our conscious 
contacts: if ooly by mechanical means, they do expand 
our conscious life, 

Here we approach the Zevgeist of our whok civiliza- 
tion. §=The multiplication of artificial ads to cor natural 
capacities is what the thoughtiul pride themselves upon 
in its past history and the perfection of such appliances 
is the shining goal of the future. That it entails the 
destruction of much beauty, that it dooms hundreds of 
thousands of our feligw-men to wiremitting toil m our 
wotkshops, matters not a whit, We admit the monetony 
of factory labour, worse in its effect perhaps upen exect- 
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dives than upon common workmen: we point with 
pride to the “ high standard of Living" te which at the 
day's end they return. High standard of living means 
greater variety of food and more mechanical ecmtrivances, 
incloding a Ford with its opportunity of lecameticn ; 
thus, in one respect, that of sensual experience, riore 
COMEcIs content. 

Being close to our own day ft is natural that the 
Significance of its deeper motives should escape us. It ig 
abvays easier to discern the tendencies of times long 
past and to observe how they were working toward 
goal: unseen by contemporaries. We do not offer here 
any explanation of the curious fact that chalizations 
Progress over long periods to ends which are almost 
always unrecognized during their attainment, But by 
fanding mentally apart from our on ape We can see 
that it displays this wenal feature, and we can even 
perceive its main outlines as related to mechanical 
COtsCiosMess. 

Oor modern conree is not free from obstacles, or even 
fram absurdities. For instance, one onpication of our 
Present system which is fast becommg too obvious to 
Tass, ig an increasing democratic likeness : we are all to 
become 29 nearly jdeoctcal rivets in the shrocture we are 
Taising a8 outraged nature will permit before the final, 
cataclysmic rebellion. From a sane point of view it is 
madly irrational, but of what saved is reason against the 
hidden, imper urge toward more and more conscious 
lite ? 

Were there a chance of success in the programme 
pethaps we might justify it against both reason and 
emotion, But there is none. No chance of real success 
ever exisig when reason, emotion and practicality are 
not conjointly satisfied, In our own case, ipnorance as 
to the true objective and artificiality ef means frustrate 
all our efforts and Jead te 4 distortion no less disastrous 
than that of the East. 

Let us again draw an analogy. Let 15 suppose a man 
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bern with weak eyes, deaf cars and lame lege. He 
gathers an ermament of spectacles, ear-trumpets and 
crutches, and fondly supposes that if onky he can accumu- 
lete a sufficient number of Ghage makeshifts and procure 
them of increasing refinement, his sense equipment will 
become normal. What a pathetic fallacy it in| Yet 
Mr. Yan Loon has presented os with a glowing account 
of how “ Man, the Miracle Maker‘' hes racceeded in 
extending {of course, quite artificially) the scope of his 
hand, mouth and foot; and we are invited to share hes 
delight in foreseeing even greater triumphs of the same 
marvellous character! Indeed, this persuasion of Mr. 
Yan Loon'’s is so widespread, it i so much taken for 
@fanted as the onthinking substratum beneath most 
of our ‘ practical’ Western thought, that it is worth 
further disouwssion, «ven at the risk of labouring the 
obvious. 

There is more than one é@tror involved In the fret 
place there is the one-sided exaggeration of the programme, 
Conscioumess ig triply directed; the mechanical, and 
therefore artificial, increase of sense-camtent can be made, 
M practice, only at the expense of the emotional and 
intellectual elements. It is one thing to hear, another to 
hear understandingly, and stil another to do both and 
at the same time to experience the appropriate emotion. 
As 9 Toatter of femmod agreement it is the last men- 
tioned type of consclouanese to which everyone aspires. 
An expression wed to be current to the effect that be 
who hearg most, hears least; it wag a popular acknow- 
ledgment of the absence of two requisite factors in mere 
volume or variety of sounds. 

C4 course the development of such propertly unified 
COMES an ideal for the moment, and any serious 
comideration of such a goal would doubtkess imply a 
gradual approach. But it is ta be noted as a firther 
objection te our curent plan of mechanical addition that 
it inchades ne means of proceeding to the mext elements 

Mas, Tie Mérack Maker, Heodrick Via Loan, MV. reab. 
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in turn whe all possible sensations are at last available, 
The heartiest advotates of Western * progress" do not 
yet hint at super-radice before which we may sit and, 
withent the intenomediation of oor coafstr senses, be 
directly subjected to emotional experiences and to the 
involuntary exercise of concentration, multiplication and 
the like, 

Furthermore, there ars no pew sensations, The con- 
tional devismg of mew machines and automatic con- 
trivandes has ne effect whatsoever upon out physiolagical 
sen equipment, beyond the dubious ane of shaking it 
to pieces, The range of cur sensations remains just 
what it was before this marvellous mechanical age began 
hammering at our ear-droms, Taste, touch, sight and 
the rest constitute our only outhi; we have no new 
sensations at all, but only bizarre combinations of the 
old ones. Weither have we succeeded in supersensi- 
tizing the sensations we possess; with few exceptions 
Ur ingenious sense inventions are not in the direction 
af subthty aod refinement bot only increasingly crude 
and clamoroms. A diet of beetieg slaps has provided 
no one with a finer discrimination In vintage wines, and 
the assorted howls that enter opr ears from the radio 
are not likely to make us musical conmoisseor, = More 
probably our senses ate actually degéntrating; and 
there are many who already affirm that, as regards sen- 
sory éXperience, we are becoming less ft than our fore- 
fathers. 

Now we come to the most fundamental difficulty, the 
Teal and final obstacle to cnc Western programme, for the 
contemporary proposal is to increase passively the sense- 
content of an already inert conscioumess. Our machines 
not only enable us to experience more, but they, not we, 
determine what we shall experknce. In the outcome 
they offer ws only more and more of the passive diet we 
even tow indulge. Activity, however, is precmely the 
greatest deficiency of our present state. The meagre 
extent of our conscious experience is not due to any 
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lack of materia] but te a peychological inertia in the 
registration of the material already offered and present. 
The increasing availability cf novel sense-data is of no 
more value than the resources of a Ritz latchen to an 
invalid suffering from faulty digestion. 

That the substitution of mechanical for psychological 
activity in the Lives of human beings must lead te char- 
acteristic distortiony, is theoretically only too evident. 
Let us see if any of the common phenomena of the human 
society in which we live lend an empirical foundation 
to this deduction. 

There is, for instance, a widespread persuasion among 
bs us thal size is synonymous with importance. The largest 

town, the biggest building, we imagine, is the best. The 
first billboard upon the highways urging owr residence 
in thik or that " fastest-erowing" hamlet woukl also 
have been the last, unless large numbers of us were under 
the hypnotic suggestion of the value of size; but the 
Txads abound in them when the émallest acquaintance 
with practical aiairs is suffelent to bint that the causes 
of growth are just those which make regidential advao- 
tage improbable. We are impressed by millonsizes, 
not because they have at their disposal the resources 
which, possibly, may enable them to become leisured and 
reflective, cultured and wise, but because these resources 
are most easily enumerated not by digits or hundreds 
or thousands but by mifiens. On the whole our young 
natn prefer to enter the employment of enormgua enn- 
eems, Do Pad short-siphtedly soppose that their 
advantage Lea with well-condncted large corperations 
Father than with wellcooducted small ones? What 
theo is thei prejudice? it is the prejudice of stze and 
the prestige which now accompanies simple quantity. 

Many instances could be cited of our peculiar out- 
look even in these practical matters which are our Western 
speciality. The foregoing are not the leas ilostrative 
berause they are commonplace, They evidence g serious 
confision between Immediate atl eventual advantage, 
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and a trance-like suggestibdity in favour of mere amount 
ta the prejudice of other values, some of which are far 
Tote importaat, In short, one of cur prevalent attitudes 
toward life is that of the open-mouthed countryman wha, 
on his first visit to town, is confronted with an edifice 
mere than four stories 

We come to the field of the emotions. We will take it 
for granted that the reader is only too well aware of the 
universal inability to deal with the emotional aspects 
of our sex iives, an inability that nowadays is receiving 
so mauch free advertisement. We will beze consider 
rather cur lesa specialized deficiencies, 

Tt & not surprising, in view of our suspected under- 

nt, te find that mest of our feelings are unde- 
mably childish ; but that we are emotional falers is a 
Fuain distortion of our natures. And isituotso? Have 
we nok names for many feelings which we claim ig exper- 
jeoce, bot which we pever know?) Most of ws baye ugerl 
at times words like "reverenot', "awe" and ‘ecstasy’, 
but we must also admit that we heave never experienced 
these alleged states. In almost every case, and especially 
when they ate used intentionally, the grandioquent tags 
mask moch flimsier sentiments. Nor is it a matter of 
verbal exaggeration merely; many people believe not 
only others but themselves. And deceiving others iz 
not marly so dangerous as the aubile self-deception which 
ip hers taken ooly as a typical instance of our emotional 
twists. 

An even mote widespread nnoaturelness ig the com 
moa substitution for real feeling of a sentimentality 
whose simnpering accents ae bame from a hundred 
directions. They come from such different fields a3 that 
ef the dramatic fare gobbled up by the millions m cor 
mie aadiences and that ef our presumably thought- 
out treaboant of the crimmal. 

The Victorian dodge that matters of importance, «.g., 
the validity of Christianity, of the sexual standards which 
should abtam between men and women, are " too sacred 
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to be disnrised “, is aninther abnormality which is still 
abondanth represented among os. The asstttion clearly 
means oot of two things; eather it means, “Tam afraid 
te distirts s4rlons matters because I am too lazy to think 
about them seriously and am likely to mtet somegie 
not > laey whe will put me to shame"; or else it sig- 
Difies, “Tam afraid to discos them because I have a 
shrewd suspicion that such a discussion will lead to my 
realization that T am under some sort of obligation to 
make an effort.’ 

That such charges até not purely imaginative, may be 
seen from the follawme gmotation. “I once wrote to 
eighty distinguished physiciang and asked them point- 
blank whether the average physician, medical practi- 
toner, could be depended upon ta give sane ingstroction 
fo gur young people (in the matter of sexual education). 
The answer m most cases was "No". I quote, without 
Tuentioning their names, from three af our distinguished 
ploysicians ; 

Cr. A— Mo The average oeeilceal practitioner oever heard 
the word sex m<ecotened in cicdical sched and bes pewer discussed 
sex problems with aopons. Ae is bimscli shocked at the meo- 
ton of the subpect, He it oot teferant of a sen cobction as such, 
Burt be tolersbes the Ides of wameranl dae’ 

Ty, B—' My experience is that he in a preat prode and kenowe 
tthe af thea paytholegy of wx = He hes a narrow 
which da mostly tales 

Dr. C—' 1 do oot believes the average medical practitioner is 
SDF Ione Competent to give pen ingtrucog te chikiren than gre 
avergr parcots,” 


The data gathered .. . show the real superstition and 
ignorance about one ‘of the fundamental problems of 
Life on the part of men we have been taught to revere.” + 

All this tesolte ion the wholesale evasions of a society 
too priggi#h to think, pot only of sex, but even about it. 
For no qeore sfupicl statement was ever uttered than 
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the assertion that seriou: topics are too sacred ta be 
discussed. What else, pray, merits discusion? In 
justice, however, it must be said that the Victoriana 
temain quite unconscious both af the absurdity of their 
Ppodition and of their uze of the phrase “tog serred' as a 
dismaise for their inherent laziness. That is what makes 
them abnormal. 

But shall we be told that we now have a younger 
generation, already folly grown, which bag relegated the 
Vietorian attitade to limbo and henee that this abnor- 
mality is now fast disappearing ? Such is net the caze 
at all, These omch broadcasted itbels display an 
identica) reluctanct to face life hemestly, and have cnoly 
inverted the excuse offered by their predecessors. Their 
cynicism is as infantile in its mtellectual vacuity and as 
abnormal in its unconsciousness of its true motive as the 
mortal prodery it has displared, 

There are exceptions, of course, But whenever we find 
a man who is willing to face an important human ques- 
tion, we algo find a man who is as lonely anoone our 
professional optimists as his courage is taboo in our mob- 
like ¢ivilization. And no sooner have we said all this 
than we find eur own selves bidding at a * ton intimate " 
jibe of an associate or murmuring with lifted eyeboor that 
matters of philosophy should be left ta the professors, 
who inake their living by them. Yes, here 14 one of the 
abnormalities of por Ubconscionsness. 

Here eis0 wt may mention the miscoteeption coming 
threnghont the western world, of the real nature of 
happiness. From the highest to the lowest, Irom aub- 
way guard to reflective sckentist, the same fallacy pre- 
vails, The labourer 15 certain that, were his automobile 
but 2 Packard instead of a Ford, had he a twenty-room 
mansion in place of a two-room flat, he would be a much 
pappier man; his wife is similarly convinced in 
of clothes and servants. Meanwhile the scientist cant- 
ontly devotes bimeelf to the more subtle contre of 
environment. In America, dlithough we are most cer- 
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tainly no more content than were our fotebears, we 
carefully assure ourselves, every time we turn oo the 
electric light, that we must be ; and the general impres- 
Fon od a not toa distant milleniom. The best of the 
English speculators, as J. B. 5. Haldane, have the grace 
to date their visions of possible human happiness some 
thousatids of years hence. Hot evernperbere the same 
implication holds, that happiness, if poysible at all, will 
come thicngh the control and martopulation of environ- 
mect, This is ome of our characteristic emotional 
twists’ and its result is to ceverse reality for us. For 
happiness does mot amd never can come from the out- 
side; it & an interipy matter entirely, and its most 
fundamental terms are those of harmonious adjustment 
bebreen the three majer subdivistons of the human 
being’s functions. 

As regards mentality we come off no better, although 
we are a civiliration which has urged the claim of the 
intellect sc successfully upon itself that the annual 
fepistration at our colleges is in the hundreds of thou- 
sands. Let us take this very matter of education a5 ona 
inglance ameng many of our intellectual deformations. 

Frem grammar school ta university graduation our 
courses Consist in the preeentation, occasionally inter- 
esting, of socalled ets. The test a3 to whether a 
student has completed such courses, a6 also the evidence 
upon which he is given bis diploma and iabelled ‘ edu- 
cated", 15 essentially bis memorization of these facts. 
Whatever strange thearies may be held by amall groups 
af cultists among educators, ng man who has himself 
pasted through the mills of gor inetitutigns will be in 2 
podition toa deny this. 

We will not press the point that the memories so care- 
folly filled empty themselves in 4 Surprisingly short 
time » we will adaut that for a few years the graduate 
was ‘educated’ and that the instructors cannot be 
Tespousible after he hes left thetic control Bot even 


suppoaing the average man of forty to be able to pass 
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the examinations he disposed of 60 readily at twenty, it 
Temaing evident that the relation is 2 slight one between 
a walking encyclopedia of information and a man of 

» Ba, @& tfoly educated man. Haye we 
not all emiled at the efforts of Mr. Edison to select intel- 
ligence by means of a questionnaire of stray farts? 
Nevertheless, we are respectful of a "university train- 
ing’ whith is founded on little elge. 

The common confusion between technical training and 
education dots not touch our cantention. The technical 

in our aniversities may be, and usually is, excel- 
lent, but it is a process on a far lower plane than is educa- 
tion. The engineer, a5 engineer, is not ¢ducated, bot 
trained ; be is a machine which hes been taught te go 
through a complicated series of reactions just a5 a mom 
key can be tanght to po through 4a simple one. The 
Process has nothmep te do with understanding. 

Moet of ws now at east one pompout person {if 
it be cormelves we tsnally escape his acquaintance) wha 
15 mumioasly lacking in understanding of the very facts 
upan the collection gi which he prides himgelf, Scmae- 
times it 6b an eminent scientist, sometimes a business 
man whe cannot gee the woxd for the trees and is blind 
te the plain implicationé of the date he has atcumulated. 
Thus we see the absence of similarity between know- 
ledge and understanding, for one can know moch and 
understand little. And we must Tealize that qur modecu 
mechanical system puts an undue premium upon the 
former, while in practice disregarding the latter by 
leaving its cultrvation toa chance. 

Sines our éducation is directed in principle only to 
wards puitme knowledge into future B.A.'s, there hag 
gtown up a belief as absurd as it is universal. This 
14 the conviction that wisdom can be purchased and 
that our great universities, such az Yale, Harvard and 
Princeton, are the stares where it is sald at so moch 
per year, There follows the common error, other thi 
being equal, of attaching more wright to the views of 
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collage men than of others and the quite unfounded 
belief that they are better qualified for a business career. 
Under these cireumstatets it is amall wonder that we 
eoitinugly mistake personel prejedica for competent 
opinkon 


We have by 10 means reached the ¢od even of a first 
list of the mental abnormalities common in our tivilize- 
tien. Closely connected with the conditioning of our 
Youngs men and wamen to know twithent understanding, 
the conditioning we call education, i6 the widespread 
inability of cor adults to ‘see the pojut‘, whether in 
afpoment, discussion, or simple envidation. We need 
only taamygnt the controversies over political, literary 
er sdentific questions tu realize at once how seldom the 
disputants Mett on any common graund of iggic at 
agree ipod dehtute premises. Where there 14 at frst a 
definite point ak isemét, if ig immediately last sight of 
and irrelevant matters stize the attention of principals 
and audience. Jt ia scarcely too much to say that our 
public discussion of public questions closely resembles 
the chatter of hysteriacs. 

There is also the inability to grasp the distinction 
between things superficially similar but fundamentally 
different, Shali we instance the distinction between the 
Fight of the public to supervise the liquor traffic and its 
Tight to infringe the personal liberty of its own members, 
two entirely different matters which are In constant 
confusion in America today? A recent controversy 
anse in New York City over the suitability for public 
presentation of the play, Maye, by Gantiflon, a Prench- 
man. In remarking upon this Mr. Harry Hanson, the 
literary critic, noted that the issue was between those 
ald opponents, Continental Liberty and Anglo-Saxon 
Morality. He also noted that many person, ander 
some illusion, thought the combatants were Contmental 
Licenee and the Ametican Home. Having originally 
before ns a matter offering at least some ground for 
discussion, we at ouce fendered ourselves typically futile 
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question. 


We Live in a civilization madé possible by the control 
of powerful natural forces, beth inorganic and argamic. 
The continuance of this control depends upon a con- 
siderable subilety and clearness of themght. The +ast 
majoniy of our people have been rendered incapabte of 
such thowght and the slender minority on whom this 
task falls, seems to be dwindling in the face of ever 
Greater demands upon them abilities, Tf true, and there 
art mary Téasons to suppose so, this is a serinus matter. 
For, although morte and more mental acmity is con- 
stantly required to provide the ptime necessities af our 
civiization, it becomes increasingly essential to over- 
sipplify everything requiring presentation to general 
Western thought. Whether it be a question of adapt- 
ing a classic for the movies, spreading a new scientific 
formulation, or explaining the philesephical views of the 
past, there is to-day a universal way of doing so, preaum- 
ably dictated by a universal necessity. And this way is 
most aptly expressed in the succinct phrase born of the 
movies—" Dumb it up 

Many similar instances swarm in all three fields of 
our characteristic western file, and it is to be hoped that 
the readet, from his dagly observations, wil] be easily 
pétéoaded that distortions do ¢xist. 

At the musk of being charged with offering a panacea, 
our argument is that they resalt inevitably fom the 
endeavour of western civilization to seek expanded 
consciousness through the artificial means of mechanics ; 
to make an already automatic consciousness more 
meChanical still by supplying it ever more completely 
with machines as sources of sensual experience. 

Of comrse there is here oo argument against the 
machines, per se, Dor the recommendation of a back- 
to-nature moverpent, The point we hope to bring cut is 
that we are impelled inte the Machine Age by a secret 
lirge toward the expansion af caneciqisness and that our 
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mechanical contrivances will never accomplish this pur- 
poe. But to scrap them is as unrelated to our real 
object as is their continual increase. 

What we do maintain is that the programme of cur 
Western civilization, entered upon unwittingly so far a3 
Concerns iis deepest motive and carried forward to-day 
with ever-mountiog fury, is bankrupt and impossible. 
Happiness cannot be bought either with dollars or inven- 
tions; por is wisdom on ale at Princeton. And as 
for our secret Wish, not by mandom and artificial methods, 
but only by a careful and scientific one, can our aim be 
achieved. It is obvious that conscisumes cannot be 


gained unconsciously, 


CHAPTER VI 
THE WATUEE OF CONSCIGUSNESS 


We have found that the preliminary necessity for man's 
understanding of hig universe is that he wnderstand the 
nature, conditions and Limitations of his own 

To be suse there have been guesses on the subject, 
notably Kant's Critigwe of Pure Reason, bot these are 
open to the gravest suspicion of prematurity; our moat 
recent poycholozy has no reliable answer to offer, and 
we have discovered that, far from any ceallzation of bis 
own abtlities and limitations, man does net even know 
whe or what he is, 

Oho inquiry bas centred about the most intimate con- 
cept with which a human being can deal, the nature of 
"T*. We learn that the only certamly known statement 
that ¢an be made about it is that “I", in the sense of 
Ultimate Subjective, am comachus; and our under- 
standing of 'I' is dependent, in the absence of other 
data, apon what can be inferred from the present state of 
“1’'s conscigusnets. That condition, we have found, if 
pasive and limited. 

Since in ordinary circurastances nothing from the out- 
side can bring about any change in this state, our problem 
becomes one of determining whether any way exists or 
can be conceived te exist by which “1° can deliberately 
expal ny own consciousness, 

fn attempting te keep the teem of the inquiry per- 
fectly clear, wa find it essential to distinguish sharply 
betreen two prime élements in gur distission. The 
first of these elements consists of the three categories 
of conscious confeat-—thought, emotion and sensation. 
Thought, emotion and sensation are words that denote 
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the three primary types of the objeds of consciousness. 
Consclonaness (or awareness) itsell is, however, an entirely 
different matter. It is the force ot power or ability by 
means of which electrochemical phenomena are trans 
lated into theught, emotion and/or pengation: just as 
light is the agency throogh which a fed, a blot and a 
green object Become nat only vielble, bot gasaifatinely 
distinguishable, Consclonsness is not to be coniused with 
knowing ffor knowing is a thought-process which is one 
of the objects of consciousness); mor is it feeling of 
sensing ordoing. Caneciqusnes; ic immediate awareness, 
while knowing, feeling and sensing are that of which 
compciousness is aware. The distinction is extremely 
important. 

Professor Whitehead of Harvard has recently made a 
similar distinction in emily slightly different terms. He 
gays," The word " perceive ‘15, in our comopod usage, shot 
through and thraueh with the notion of cognitive appre- 
henson. So ie the word ' apprehension", even with the 
adjective capmifite ocoitted. 2 will use the word " prelien- 
moa’ for ancognsieoe apprehension *.t "For Berkeley's 
mind, I substitute a process of prehensive unification,” * 
Professor Whitehead, it will be sean, used the term, 
prehension, to signify an awareness which % neither a 
thought-pincess nor a sensation; smmilarly, by mg stretch 
of the imagination can we suppet# that this prehension 
is a0 emotional cccurtence. No, it K awateness pure 
and simple, as distinguished sharply from the three 
categories of conscious content. 

We cannot for the present do more than insist upon 
the foregoing distinctions, even in full recognition of the 
fact that many persons, after the most sincere examin- 
ation will find them unconvincing. To those to whom 
the distinctions are apparent these persons appear to be 
suffering from 2 kind of astigmatism which cannot be 

1 eee ed te Modare PPovld, A. NN. Whitehead, N.Y. pas. 
BW. 
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degeribed as efther intellectual, emotional ot pensety, but 
mist be considered in terms of terag. Ta the latter on 
the other hand the former appear to be under some 
strange illusion, or intellectual double vision, whereby 
they perceive two different things where there iz only 
one. The writer confesses that he belongs to the frst of 
these classes; he can but gtate the distinction between 
consciousness and conscious content to the best of his 
ability, eo that at least the seader may be informed as to 
the considerations upon which the argument te follow is 
based. 

Te continue our review, we have discussed brieily the 
falke mysticiam of the East and the equally false prag- 
matiem of the West. Each ments a book to itself, 
but unfortunately no further discussion ic posible here. 

Our own position is that any auccessful attempt of the 
gort toward Which mankind proepes must start from our 
present most expanded conscious state and must con- 
sist in a progressive development therefrom. Indeed it 
taost commmtice not only with the most anpancled state 
of conpcioutniess wt ¢Xpttieoce but also with the least 
confused ont. Undoubtedly, the least distorted and the 
Highest degree of consciousness ’ I" now experience is that 
of the waking state, a5 opposed te sleep, delirnam, and 
so on. Of what, when awake, am "I* most clearly 
and accuwately aware f 

We shall try to answer this question without beggme 
ascumptions, but by a straightforward inquiry into the 
existing situation. When we approach the matter in 
this way, we see at once that it is by no means 30 simple 
aS 16 minally sapposed. When, let 0s say, a man strolls 
through his garden on a clear, quict night, he assumes 
Without question that bea is aware of the skyward stars, 
the paths and perhaps seats in 4 icity, 4 passe 
train whos mumble he faintly bears aod the fragrant 
flowers roundabout. To challenge this assumption ob 
Dmoediately to disclose ite lack of foundation. 

The stars present themselves a3 minute points of light 
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which has travelled thonsynds of millions of miles beiore 
effecting his eyes, and in doing eo this light hes taken 
Hime, potbape myriads of years, to reath hom. In the 
rysantiond the stars, frou which the light is suppesed ta 
have come ofigitally, have been in rapid imgtion, with 
the regult that they are now (wheo our subject ates thea 
light) very far from the points in space Whence the rays 
appear fo hum to cont. Not only bave the vations 
stars different tates of motion, but the more distant 
one’ have had a preater time in which ta change position 
than have those nearer to the earth, so thai they are no 
Ignper in the ,anw spatial relationship to each other in 
which they appear to our observer. 

Nor, indeed, have they ever been in the telative posi- 
tions im which cur chserver imagines he se them, for 
when the farther stars were in the direction from whurh 
their light now comes, the nearer stars had not yet 
reached their present, apparent place. And, by the 
time they had, the others had long since passed onward. 
As the directions of their lightrays are all cur observer 
can claim to be aware of, it is evident that the configura- 
tion of the stars in his consciousness 6 not only now 
inaccurate, tat was never accurate. Presumably the 
astronomer, with his data and his instruments, can work 
oué their actial positions: in this case he may be said 
to know where they ave, but in no remotely correct 
pense can he be said to be personally aware of them 
there. 

With regard to the man in the garden, it will be main- 
tained that at any rate be is better placed in respect of 
the paths, the tran and the fowers. On the contrary, 
inagmuch as here his sources of information are greater 
in number and his conclasions equally far from actuality, 
be 5 even mom unfortunately placed. 

He believes, for example, that he is aware of that 
fragrant flower. But no flower possesses fragranc# ; in & 
vacuum a fiower remaing a Bower just a5 before, but no 
odgur exists, Certain tiny particles in the air are striking 
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t the sensory end-organs in hig nostris: and the 
striking of these particles bas a part in the real cause 
of bis sensation; bot of this he it not aware, He has 
éftther been told or has learned by automatic association 
ta infer that the odour is connected with the flowers, 
and in @ ctttain sense this i6 truc. Nevertheless, an 
inference, even an automatically ‘subconscious’ one, is 
knowing bot is not awareness. Thus it comes down to a 
claim that he infers semething about the flowers and 
mistakes his inference for awareness, Our argument ia 
not sophistry. On the contrary, we ate merely stating 
carefully a case which ordinetily we prafer to hurry 
over from fear of the effort involyed in thimking and 
epeaking with accuracy. 

To avoid a discussion of every detail, let us sum up the 
matter thus: it is the assumption of the plain man 
that he is conscious of the objects about him throogh 
bis sense perceptions. This is the only means he has or 
claims to have at his disposal. Nevertheless, that he i 
camscious througeh then of anything corresponding to 
actmality, & manifestly mistaken; and if it be main- 
taincd that what he conceives to be a flower or a table 
ora chair has any embodied existence, then the hippo- 
qvifim alsc is present among us actually, 

It %& admitted that all sense objects are competed, 
fa the first place, of molecules in moften ; the molecules, 
again, consist of atoms, gome of which are simple ck ments, 
like lead, while others ate mote complex unions of several 
elements “"in chemical combination". Finally, the 
atoms themselves art only volumes of alinost empty 
space whose dimensions are defined by the orbits of 
electrons revolving about = proton. So far a5 can now 
be ascertained, the last two entities,—elecirons and 
protons, which are all that matter really is, are simply 
electrical charges of cpposite kinds, ar az modern physics 
defines them, & ser of non-material events. They 
determine, by their electrical characteristics and by their 
movements, the entire ¢xteroal world. 
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Our senses, it 19 clear, give wi a grossly inaccurate 
picture of the true situation. It i as if we were familiar 
with 2 narrow-bladed fan continually in rapid reveluytion. 
As we know, such a fan appears to our sight as a sohd 
plate, nor can our senses make us aware of its actual 
shape. If it 6 revolying rapidly enough and if its blades 
are sufficiently alike in form, it can be struck with a 
clenched fist or felt over slowly by the fingers and will 
continue to yield all the touch sensations of a stationary 
dee. Toit never comes to rest, the hallucination #w 
constant, 

Similarly with the otdinary objects of sense. The 
sidewalk we tread upon, the desk on which we write, are 
almost wholly empty space. The ‘substance’ in them 
consists of billions of witra-tmy electric charges moving 
about at distances from each other which afe immenst 
when compared with their own sizes. To us the desk- 
tep seems still and impenctrabke because our senses are 
far tog coarst to distinguish the Little units composing 
ft and so slow a5 to mistake their very rapid movements 
for rest. ‘Cur senses furnish us with a representation of 
what i not and never was, in other words, with prow 
hallnemation. It becomes plain, then, that "I* am net 
clearly and accurately aware of external reality, nor can 
"L’ be, with my present sense equipment; ‘1° 's com 
ecloirsness in this respect is a series of illusions, 

Says Eddington: ‘The external world of physics bas 
thos" (te, from the ordinary viewpoint} "berome a 
werld of shadows. In removing cur illusions we have 
removed the substance, for indeed wea have seen that 
substance is one of the greatest of our tnsions . . . in the 
world of physics we watch a shadograph petformance 
ef the drama of faroiliar life. The shadow of my elbow 
rests upon the shadow table a9 the shadow ink flows 
over the shadow paper. It is all symbolic and a a 
symibal the physicist leaves jt,""? 

1 The Nature of de Physical World, A. 5. Eddbagtea, WY, reall, 
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We must mat, of couse, be confused upon the main 
input because physics is here called symbolical. Physics 
és aymiboligal ; and jt is so because, mn its most funda- 
Tnental researches, it employs the aid of mathematics, 
and the language of mathematics i5 a aymboiral 
language. Naturally thit does nok titan that the 

‘familiar’ world if more real than the wold of 
plytics, ner does it mean that there is some sort 
of ‘spiritoal’ workd to which out sep5e5 givt ws an 
accutate amd lazy access, The world the phytic is 
investigating is the only real, abjective world there is; 
the knowledge he has achieved if both meagre and 
symbalical, but the paint is that, so far as that knowledge 
Teaches, it is correctiy symbolical, All other knowledge 
af the real world which we possess consists of illusions 
based apon yet other illusions: it is not correctly, bat 
distertedhy, symbolic. Beneath the hallucinations of the 
senses there exists that actual world which & nowadays 
being disnrvered, no longer by the induitions and poesses 
of mystes, but by the careful procedure of oor most 
eminent sclentists, amgog whom Professor Eddington has 
just been quoted. 

Tt is true that certain teodem physicists, apparently 
dismayed by the complete fajlore of them science ta 
approach ultimate reality through the technique of 
physical measuzement, setm to imply that sénsations. 

give us a mot tristworthy approach to 
teality than do measurements, Consxierable emotional 
nonsense flows inte the question through this =ntrance, 
but a small acquaintance with paychology is sufficient to 
geal jt up once and for all. The following short passage 
indicates conciely what would seem to be the only 

ibe psychological view-paint : 

Pee Tt i@ by this’ process, namely Perception, that all 
objects as such are built up in experience, both inanimate 
objects and animate ones, even dncluding those objects 
which we call cur own bodies. Subjectively they have 
fo existence whatsoever sxcept as vations combinations 
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ef sensations; omce these companent sensory elements 
até taken awny, nothing, no object, remains, a fact long 
singe pointed out by " idealiatic ' philosophers like Berke- 
ley who withed from this to draw the (incorrect) coo- 
dusion that therefore no objects existed. It may be 
worth While, however, in passing, to mention that oo 
fich things as the actually perceed cbpects exist: the 
intervening processes of receptor stimulation, sensory 
activity, amd correlation function are much too lengthy, 
indirect and complicated te permit of the percept having 
anything more than a rough approximation ta an accurate 
representation af the object perceived. There is, in fact, 
just close encugh an approximation te allow an adequate 
motor response to be made to the object; we may 
suppose tha: the main purpose of Perception, as developed 
biologically, was ic serve thie practical end, and even 
now Perception has littl ather value, as modem physics 
has demonstrated in its own astonishing but more accurate 
description of those same objects te which our Percepts 
tefer,""! 

The intervening processes, referred te above, ere eight 
m number. We have (1) the real object in the outer 
world, fon which (2) various kinds of physical vibration- 
rates proceed. These vibration-rates affect (3) the tissues 
of the human body, within which there are parts, (4) the 
receptors, Bo modibed as to be selectively influenced by 
special vibration-rates. The receptor-disturbance js then 
transmitted along (5) the afferent nerves, but this is by 
fy Mitank a simple carrying forward of the energy quanta 
arma in the retepiot. On the contrary, the receptor 
simply instigates the nerve to its own peculiar kind of 
acthgty ; the nemwe then succterively “explodes ahoog 
ita length, the Gnal explosion at the nerve tennination 
being entirely different from the receptor activity which 
caused the inital explosion at the merve’s beginning. 
Next, certain still different activities are aroused in the 
(6) senzory centres or their synapses, us a result of which 
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(7) connector nerves Jrow the sensory centres are activated. 
And not until these connector nerves from the several 
affected sensory centres combine to cause synaptic 
phenomena in {8} the correlation centres, are the sensory 
elements integrated into a percept or subjectively exper- 
ienced object. 

It mst be plain that there is very litle resemblance 
indeed between itera {1} of this series and item (8). Not 
only have quite different enernry units taken part in 
different stages of the entire process, but, as we have 
noticed in discussing the Unit Response system, at pointe 
(6} and (8) the body itself has taken a highly important 
hand in the matter, such that these points represent 
existing intractwanic activities more greatly than they 
de the initial stimulating object in the exterior world. 
Altogether the final percept iz as distorted a representa- 
tion of the original object as can well be imagined. 

But now we come to the most remarkable circumstance 
ofall. This practeally oseful bot inteliectnally ridionlong 
percept if mow pigjected outward to the spatial point 
in the external work] where the real object exists, and, 
igmorant of all the intervemuog distertions, wea nagine 
that the percept és the object, We shall try te show later 
why this sclemn projection is not only naive but paycho- 
logially pathological, For the moment we are com 
cemed only with the fact that our familiar worlds mdeed 
itnsory. 

That these illusions have a certain pragmatic signifi- 
cance is true, for they are the common property of all. 
Our faculty of spesch has resulted both in their going 
unchallenged for so long a time and in much of the 
practical importance attaching to them. It is nearly 
inposstble to break the hallucination of a single persan ; 
when thousands and milligns ate in agreement, the 
difficulties are enormously increased. And they ore 
forther increased because thest ae pot single items, 
bat level, of illusion due to levels of sensory distortion. 

“Common seme” used to advance that oor percep 
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trons must be valid because they enabled ws to deal 
practically with sense objects [the Western, pragmatic 
justification), aud a5 regards ordinary inctor responses 
our percepts do have a practic value ; but the modern 
fact & that we only deal with objects significantly and 
in important instances by taking inte consideration 
sclentific findings which could never Lave been made 
through the use of the unaided sensez, Another diffi- 
colt? for the supeticia] pragmatic view-pormt resides in 
the evident difference, even with respect to wosfwlaers, 
between the ability to predict the effect of gravitation 
From past experkence and the ability ta explain what 
gravitation is. The present scientiic explanation of 
gravitation is indeed so subjective as to be almost mean- 
ingless (since it is deduced, not from the nature of the 
world, but from the peculiarities of man-made clocks 
and scales}; but all credit most be given te sctence for 
its great achievement in showing our sense perceptions 
to be what they are—overwhelmingly deceptive. 

Since they are illusions, they cannot serve our purpose 
of a starting-point for the expansion of consciousness, 
for sdrely we da oot wish to expand aur present hallu- 
cations. 

With all this dismissed, is there anything left? One 
thing, and otly one, remaing, There & a single object of 
the external world to which "I" stand in a very spacial 
relationship, a felationship in which inhetes the pos- 
sibility of exemption from the disabilities pertaining to 
a the others. 

Ths one object is that body te which in some close and 
intimate bat for the moment unknown fashion, ‘I‘ am 
attached. That such an association between two separate 
entities daca exist, can scarcely be in questign. Let it 
be granted that thoughts, emotions and sensations ane the 
Temilt cf ¢lectrical movements in the body itself amd 
antoroationh ron ther predetermined comes without 
the interference of any other fuetor. But in the earher 
days when the term, apperception, was carried ovet into 
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paychology by Herbart, the distinction was plainly made, 
in perception, between the perceiver and the object per- 
ceived, and, as Ix. Troland and many other modem 
psychologists have said, sentience can never actually 
reside in matter’ and cannot, therefore, reside the 
body. Nor can that same power of awarenest which 
transforms other electrical movements into tmotions 
and thoughts, ever be Jound im the body-machine, as we 
believe the behaviorsts will eventually demonstrate. The 
three facts of sentiency, emotiency and comitiency (if we 
may coin the comparable terms}, all of which are sammed 
up in the word awareness, are the evidence of the bare 
existence and further potentiality of "[’, as distinet 
from the body. ‘On the other hand, it ts clear that "I’"s 
present consciousness & based upon and intimately 
connécted with the electrochemical reactions of the 
body-mechaniem, quite probably with its paychome be- 
haviour. 

Cettain wnutual experiences give further conirmahon 
ta the view. Under the influence of special drogs, in 
oases of extteme perl as well a6 in fever and delitium, 
one is occasionally conscious of gue’s Body ay a thing 
district from onescll. ‘Oneself is“ 1", whose only featore 
at such times ts a curtously dispassonate activity of 
observation; and it is important ta notice that this 
observation is directed not toward ootside occurrences 
but solely toward the body to which * I‘ remain attached. 
We do not care to avail ourselves of whatever opper- 
tunities may be offered by these accidents, for they are 
abnonmal conditions and we seek, above all, a thoroughly 
nomial precedure. But they furnish additional evidence 
that there are two entirely different elements concerned. 

The body is the real Geld of "I" 's consciousness when 
awake falso, no doubt, when agkep) ; the changes occur- 
ring in it are the bass of the sensations, feelings and 
thoughts which compost the content of quasciqirsiess. 

The mechanical opétfations shvays going on in the 

The Mycery of Mind, p. 343. 
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body, and of course in ite nervous system and cortex, 
have their causes, indirectly, in the phenomena of the 
external world, the technical, and actual, world of physics. 
Through habitual encounter certain reactions correspom- 
ing te words and inferences become established im the 
cerebral, and possibly laryngeal, parts of the thxty, which 
Tefer dively to these outside phenomena; and there 
arises that vast train of illusion meted above. 

"I" never feel the heat of a steve; what ‘I" am 
aware of is the changes in the thermal end-organs oi 
ox body's skin, and the rest is inaccurate inference 
It 5 inaccurate, to begin with, because the ' heat’ in the 
skin is projected upon the stove, and no such thing as a 
“hot " stove ever existed. The abject differs fron others, 
Tint i that it potsetées beat but in that a particnlar 
molecular motion is present in it of q higher rate than 
usual, In thé second place the inference is false because 
there ig no more heat in the nerves of the skin, not in the 
subsequent movements they cause in the cerebral cortex, 
than there is in the stove itself. 

Here we touch a confusion apparently as prevalent in 
eclentific circles as it is on the street comer. In tha 
Body ara only electro-chemical reactions, of, in the final 
analyst, electrical movements, as the behaviorist: are 
coméct in maitamng even as tegards thought aod lan- 
@uage, Much more sa in respect of sensation, ‘ Heat’ 
ig a term relating fo sentiency and, like all other peycho- 
logical terros, refers back to "1'; and 'I" am waft the 
beady. There is no sentiency in the body, oo emotiency, 
Do eoguitiency, nor will the most refined examination 
ever feveal any, either in the bedy's receptivity or in its 
resulting reactions, These names refer to phenomeny 
in which two distixct entities aré involved, a vibtating 
machine and ‘I’, the Interpreter of ii4 Inovemmenty in 
tem of comscioummes. [f the opposite view be accepted 
that comsciquaness is a phenomenon of the body, we most 
all eventually agree, if we are same, with the proponents 
of an fnradeensile antometion. 
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Ht eyast at ope! be gud, however, that our own position 
admits of no guth inflation a9 is likely to be claimed by 
these whe delight in emiphasizing them * apiritual natures *. 
Usnally their words refer only to certain of the more 
Mamboyant emotions ; but if it can now be said that 
“T", who am not a body, a a spirit, the qualification 
madet be immediately added that ']* am a remarkably 
feeble spirit, Under the very best conditions all ‘I’ 
can do i toe be pattially aware; frequeotly, -g., in deep 
sleep, "I’ cannot do even so much, bot cease, when in 
that state, for all practical porpoecs to esust at all. Sleep 
ing and Waking, however, depend at present opon the 
operations of the Body-machine, and these operations, 
in tam, tipo mttontrollable outside or moide events, 
Sa far as existence after death & comcecoed (which is the 
denderatum behind most of the ‘spiritual " talk), how 
spall 'I* come off when the body has fallen into dismte- 
gration ? 

Says So Arthor Keith, “ Beyond a dowbt our thoughts, 
feelings, longings, aspirations and passions are manifests. 
tions of the brain. When it is narcotized, destroyed or 
dead, consciousness disappears."”" If we remember that 
from our point of view the one, essential attribute of 
"1! is consciousmess, the conclusion is obvious. 

It serves nO purpose, of course, ta deny the remote 
postibality that, if and when "I" have succeeded in 
becoming an achive being and in expanding my COMscioms- 
mesa beyond its present scape, then perhaps ‘i " shall be 
somoething mort closely resembling the traditional concept 
ofa ‘soul’, Likewise it serves no purpose to affirm it. 
Let it be remevobered that we have not a5 yet even 
established the methed of procedure toward such ends, 
much jess begun to put it into practice. Wer now tetam 
to the first part of that attempt. 

Frem the standpoint of ‘1° ali the objects of sense ate 
reducible te terms of sensation. All so-called knowledge 
i a mass of deductions and inferences irom sensations 

E'Whhat T Hele", Sie Arthur Math, Forme, Chr, B. 224. 
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and Temaing roost questionable because “J "ar so ignorant 
of the conditioned instrument, the body, which iz the 
direct channel of these sensations and through whose 
forther agency the deductions are reached. 

Sensations are the bask: elements apon which all cur 
consciousness pests and through them ‘I’ am partially 
conetions, iiacfar aa the worl is cotrectly used, not 
directly of the external objects which are supposed to 
cause these sensations, bat really and in the frat instance 
only of the body to which "I" happen to be atlached. 
Sensations deserve oar first attention because they are 
jess confzting than the other treo forms of conscious 
content. Although we frequently project our sensations 
upon the objects which we believe to be their causes | 
—for example, we ofdinarily somber colours to be more 
closely associated with objects than with the functioning 
of gar nervous systems,—oevertheless, it & not difficult 
for us to realize the close association of our sensations 
with specific parts of our bedies. This is not the case 
with the other two elements. The cbscurt movements 
whith ‘I’, interpret qualitatively as thoughts and 
emotions are at present almost unilocalizable m ony body ; 
that they are based upon the network of the motor 
system aod upon general changes in the electrical field 
cf the cortex, are at present inferential guesses, certamly 
not matters of awareness. Althoogh ‘I's awareness in 
Tespect of sensation is almost as vague, at least it includes 
a Tealization of the entrance of the stimuli at a particular 
region of the body's surface. 

Through sensation, frat and foremost, ‘I ' become 
aware of my body, and infer further objects exterior to it, 
And the degree of my itomediate OF Pure awareness ai 
that body is the measure of the real consciousness * |" 
bave. This consciousness is passive, for am 1" not the 
submissive onlooker at whatever occurs in my body of 
swiicient intensity to force itself upon my attention? That 
we have been so comiitioned that the electrical move- 
ments underlying thought disturly u3 more often than do 
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those Underhying sensations, & no reason for imagining that 
"I? control the thoughts. 

Bow can ‘1’ become, in contradistinction to this atate 
of affairs, active ? 


CHAPTER IX 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL TECHNIQUE FOR Parc HoOLoGcicaL 
SCIENCE } 


Ue to the present point we have been comcerued with 
theoretical matters, with the attempt te deduce and tn 
Teach a legical conmelusion about the nature of con- 
srlougméss and the pesstble significance of the enigmatical 
expreasion ‘J'. With this section we plunge into a 
different land qf endeavour, the practical attempt to 
constiuct a scientific method of real use ta a paycholopy 
senoualy engaged upon the salution of its most funda- 
mental problem. Methodology i different from theory ; 
but tro comiderations force ws new to tum our attention 
to technique: first, the inept state of that which, if 
anything, can be denominated by the term ‘1'; and 
aecond, the necessity of a new eclentific teal, if our present 
theoretical guesses are to be confirmed by écientific 

b 

Regarding the frst consideration, we are now in 4 
position to reply defmitely to the question that closed 
the preceding section. That question was: how can 
"L’ become active In contrast to actual passivity? Tt 
is always difficult to express simple activity in words, and 
it is doubly difficult with regard te s0 unaccustomed a 
activity as direct awareness, But we shall try. 

To the extent io iach fhroagé consoctome effort '' 
seccesd im detng accnpaiely aware of ihe current opera- 

1 Bor the sugpertion of the stendpyint frum which the woud part 
Of thie book in written, the muthor eckncwlmigne bia profound obige- 
tion to M. Gandjiedl of the Gardpled Inetitute, althoagh only the prescot 
mectlon, deallng with a oe techies, lea athe pied permet of 


n part ai bis theory, scconding to ths cuderatunding for more protubly 
the muewbediog) of the writer. 


rin 
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Fomt af my body, ‘2' an prichologecally ache and sof 
passiog. 


And to the same extent my pommal condenses 
expanding, for the reason that if effort continues to be 
made, more and more operations mst ba attended to 
simmiltancouadly ; and eventually sensations, and further 

, cow totally maregistered in consciousness, 
will have te be discemed and inclided. 

Gbviowly the type of effort mentigned is one that is 
mever ordinarily expended at all; in the usual course of 
events we attend to the phenomena of the body only when 
we believe, righily or wrongly, that it is seriously or 
painfully threatened. Taking into account the number 
of seconds in each twenty-four hms, such occasions are 
extremely infftquent, and even when they occur, the 
attention wrong from us m involuntary and conse- 
quently doubhy pasive, In penetral the only account we 
can give of our own belies is 60 theoretical as to be 
evidently guesswork, based upon anatomical hypotheses 
we have chanced to encounter. 

Althengh the above point is 60 common and obvieus 
that it will be immediately apparent, it is intertating to 
pote that the most direct evidence of its validity bas beeo 
forshed during the first expergment to be condnctedt 
with regard to the peychonic theory of comsciousmess. 
This expernment was conducted by the present writer in 
the peychological laboratories of Columba University 
in 1926." 

The problem of the experiment waa to obtam, under 
controlled Labaratory conditions, high correspondences 
between synaptic and conscious phenomena. “... it 
seemed beat to select from ameng the total synaptic 
phenomena the two ftems of synaptic delay and after- 
discharge ; and then to eee, by means of carefal meazore- 
ments, whether the variations in these two phenomena 


"de operate Sadly ha chomis Theory of Comiriccrmacs, 
G. D. Kaa. m8, Master's Tunis, Payeh. ey oalnnhia Ok 
‘wilt. 
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show marked correspondence with the fluctuations of 
consciousness, a5 introspectively reported an a quanti- 
tative scale." + 

For this purpose the laboratory was darkened, and 
illuminated colours were exposed to the subjects of the 
experiment who responded te these stimuli upon a reaction 
key so designed that their reaction times (i.2., the time 
elapsing between the expowure of the stimulos and the 
response of the subject) and their key times fa, the 
time doting which they kept the key depressed) could 
be measured im cr seconds. The reaction tine was 
anumed to be a mreamure of the synaptic delay; the key 
time of the synaptic after-discharge. Following each 
Tespamee the subject marked upon a scale of 1-100 his 
introspective judgment as ta the amount of consciousness 
evoked by the stimulus. There were ten subjects, each 
ef whom responded yoo times, making 4,000 observations 
inal. The hypothesis to be tested was that there should 
be found significant, positive correlations between the 
time measurements andl the quantitative judgments of 
the subjects. 

Ag a cigtter of fact no etch correlationg were found, 
all of them being below -§, which i+ the point above 
whith significance beping, sinc: -5 tepresents only a 50-50 
chance of relatemship between the elements correlated, 
Nevertheless, on account ef numerous chances of error 
inherent in the technique of the experiment and 
especially because of the failure of the technique of 
introspection employed in making the quantitative judg- 
ments, the experiment failed likewke io provide any 
opjective disprocf of the paychonic theory. 

The conchiding portion of the experimenter's report, 
however, is of interest. Jt mins ag follows : 


" Sammary : 
The present expecnmect hes provided setther proof nor 
disproot of the paychanic theoty.. -. 
4a Beppe Seedy, atc., p. zt. 
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Findings a5 to the necessary technique ta be employed 
in experiments upon the oatoe of buman consciou- 
TLESS ¢ 
1. A more diect orasore of synaptic changes than 
the time measures here used, should be obtained, if 
possible, 

a TE ft} is not pessible, then emotional rather than 
sensory stitoul should be tied, emice according to the 
poythonic thence motor tesponses are associated with 
enotion aii motor responses até these that can now be 
Trost directly measured objectively. 

4 The techoique of introspection as at present under- 
stead by the average researcher and subject, is inadequate 
to the demands of this type of expernment. We must 
Have (a) sobjects capable of clear anc detailed intro 
spection and (4) sabjects capable of emoploying & criterion 
for subjective estimate which is common to all the items 
of consciousness estimated. 

4. A definite training mm awareness, beginning with 
sensation, aicild be given each subject in these experi- 
ments; the results of such training shonld be objectively 
checked, to the end that we may properly have as much 
confidence im the reports of the subjects a4 in those of 
the instruments. Only thus will the correlations be- 
tween judgments and insirument-readings be objectively 
aignificant,'" * 


We call special attention te the lat patégraph in the 
Tepart just quoted. (mite evidently the subjects for the 
experiment wen unable to report with any accuracy 
what took place when their bodies were gubjecied to 
simple visnal stimuli ina quiet laboratory ; and we have 
their own word for it that they were nnable to report, 
not because of any defect in the ability to formalate what 
they experienced, but because of a deficiency in their own 
awareness. There seems no teason to doubt what the 
experumenter believed, that these subjects constituted a 


1 im Expersnniite! Study, atc. pp. 74 
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fair sample of the ardinary American population; if 
anything, they were above the average. It i plain that 
m any strict sense they were almost oblivious to the 
occurences within their own bodies. 

Nevertheless, it will pot be denied that by an effort 
"T’ can be aware of temperatures, muscular tensions, 
breathing movements and many other happenings in 
the body, towards which ‘I’ bave endlinarily an atte 
tude of unawareness. It is true, of course, that sericws 
protests will be raised agaimt such 2 proposal; and 
although we obviously cannot take up every variation 
cf temonstrance, we will discuss four or five typical 
objections. 

It may be said, for instance, that the sort of activity 
advocated is too vague, possibly imaginary and unreal, 
Tt is adonittedhy a difficult process to formulate with 
clarity, yet aa to its being unreal, the action ttself is 
quite the opposite. We urge coce more that the fact of 
conhtiousmitss is the only thing of which we can speak as 
beng surely real. The essence of bodily awareness i 
concious: and its experience is, if anything, far mere 
real than that of buying a ticket or putting on one's 
hai. 

We will go further. The awareness we propose must 
have, as atiributes of its reality, both defniteness and 
accuracy. ‘Therefore, certainly at the beginning, it must 
be directed toward but one kind of sensation, ¢g., touch. 
Only when the ability of “]" to deal to some extent 
mith this smgit subdiviion of sense has foctessed, should 
the effart be made to take up ancther category and 
thereafter toa combine the two in an act of simultaneous 
awareness. This sort of provedure corresponds closely 
to the taming of subjects which wus suggested in the 
conclusions of the experiment on the Frychonic Theery, 
mentioned above ; and to those who have the advantage 
of laboratory equipment and to who the details of 
scientific techni appeal, the three preluminary objective 
checks there proposed art much to tht peint. 
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These checks are as inllow:: 


“Tr. The subject con be tested a9 to his simultansous 
awareness Of diferent gemsory impressions by giving 
him various stimuli under enntrolled comditiots and 
requiring bis report of what he has experienced, 

2. Beginning with the establishment of thresholds for 
the various stoses, his training im discrimination as to 
aitdiint can be checked by the objective cogtrol of the 
gtijmmnl - 

3. His ability to discriminate shonld be catried to the 
point where his anor as to amount, 45 subjectively felt 
and as objectively metasored, is teduced to the ofdinary 
error, sometimes called the error of the personnel, which 
is present, for example, io the chal-readings which occur 
in many physical experiments." * 

Jt must be remembered, of course, that what the sub 
ject is reporting upon & nok Wis pores concerning tha 
mimnsity of the outude stimulation, bot his knowledge 
comtermming the vesulting sensory intensities within he 
cam body, 

For our present purposes the order of application of 
these checks should be 2, 3, 1, and of coume 3 would 
by mo means represent the final standard of excellence 
te be sought, as is implied in the above quotation. For 
those who have mo access to the kind of equipment 
needed for igllewing out the above suggestions, it will be 
necsary to improwsé checks directed towards simular 
ends, These checks will be dest delicate in the contral 
exerceed, smice they will sufier from the Jack of precnica 
instruments, but they should serve the main purpose 
equally well if the strict proviso be maintained that 
their objective rigour be in oo degree relayed. One of 
the chief ends of the procedure is, of course, to take the 
question of one's progress ont of the région of subjective 
prejudice and to accustom the self-experimenter to the 
mownal, but essential, attitude of coming to objective 

Mads Before Sud, ate. pp. 7, 7h 
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conclusions regarding his awn activities and expecially 


Ing be own awareness. 

With regard te the objects toward which such aware- 
nest ia to be directed, there can easily arise a somewhat 
subtle confusion. Let us attempt to resobve this at once. 
The frst objects toward which awareness is directed 
sheuld constitute the gross behaviour categories of pos- 
ture, gesture, movement, and so on, and observations of 
these categories are made by means of the wal senses. 
Gur evidence seems to indicate, however, that the sens+ 
of vision is best gmutted in such observations and that the 
effort should be to accomplish the observation chieBy 
through the kinesthetic and coeruesthetic senses. Thus 
an awarencss of bodily posture should be seught through 
sensations of muscular tension and telaxation, intemal 
and extemal pressures, equilibejom, etc., which sensations 
padoubtedly combine m the cerebrom te form a cot 
figotation in sored Lashinn fepresenting the actual con- 
figeration cf the members of the body, In all these cases 
we are making cbhservations of some situation or other 
fy mans of our sensations. The purpose of these pre 
imi observations is, of course, ta atrusiom the 
experimenter to the objective fact of his own behaving 
body through his own indubitable experience. 

Later, there will arise the problem of observing the 
sencaions Bemsefres, And here it becomes extremely 
necestary to puard against introspection. To be aware 
of a eensation is by no means simply to be aware that 
one is experiencing that sensation. Such awareness gives 
no information whatsoever, but only leads to phantasies 
concerning the senéation ise To be aware of a sensa- 
fion in any stientifie sens is to be aware of what is 
actually arcing in the beady when the sentation la 
present. We already have physiological reasons for 
suppesing that what is cocuring is the propagation of 
mervens impulkes along nerve pathways within the body 
and the integration of these impulses in certain centres 
of the cerebrom. Such a view roight conceivably tum 
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out to he a wrong one, but in any case those phenomena, 
of phenomena of a similay order, must be consciously 
registered in order to fulfil our requirement of being aware 
of a sentation, All of which is plain enough when 
stressed ; but it has frequently happened, indeed it seems 
toe be the mule rather than the exception, that expert 
Tacoters bare been under the firm impression that they 
were observing a sensation wheo in fact they were merely 
introspecting it. Compared to such cheeryation as we are 
now epéaking of, introspection is a childishly simple and 
easy process, and the instance we have just mentioned 
brings aut very clearly the complete distinction between 
introspection and selfioheervation. 

Another objection to out proposition arises from the 
difficulty of the ¢ffart, for it 5 an extremely arduous one 
to continue fer more than a Jew seconds, a3 must be 
the case with eo novel and unused a faculty. Anyone 
prepared ta ¢xpefiment is quickly discouraged by the 
combination of strenuous laboar and dubious results, 

To this thete is no rephy except that of personal con- 
viction by personal trial. After all, we have to do here 
with a symptom of that untversal peychological laztmes: 
whith, in aur discussion of the Western world, we found 
at the root of many of our typical distortions. How- 
ever, we are not engaged in a crosade to save the Western 
world; no one but "[' myself is interested whether 
‘1 shall wake up from my present dream-like, only 
partially conscious state. He who is willing to sleep 
through life, with death the stern and inevitable finik 
writ upon his dream, will not find himself harassed by 
callers. In the slumber we call the walang stata only 
Predetermined, unaveddable events occur to mechanocal 
bodies, But very many have been so well treated in the 
past by what, in view of their impotence, can only be 
pure change, that they are lulled into complacency and 
are well content to drowst along in reliance upon the 
flighty goddess. Others, maybe luckily, have a ke 
comfortable fate or rebel at approaching extinction. 
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Perhaps the reference was rather to self-satefaction than 
to money when it was suid (before Christianity became 
popular), “It ij easier for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle than that « rich man should enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven," * 

But now come the practical folk with thea protest that 
the effort cf awareness will interfere with the necessary 
tasks of daily life, will cause attention to wander and 
make them dangerously mefficient. This time the answer 
is very simple, because the ebjection is based on a mis- 
eouception. The enor involved ik the introspective 
fallacy, against which it is easy to underatand that 
practical peepk: are in revolt, But they are mistaken 
when they suppose that there is anything introspective 
about simple awareness. 

We cannot insist too strongly that simple, direct 
awareness of the moat obviows physical behaviour af ane's 
bedy is mat introspection, is oot, in fact, any kind of 
thought-process whatsoever, but differs at beast as greatly 
from thought, emotion of sensation a5 these differ irom 
each other, Conscigus activity dots presumably expend 
energy, but since it must be of a variety which does not 
manifest in physical, emotional or mental operations, 
such activities will not be interfered with; oo the con- 
trary these respective forces should be actually conserved. 
The practical tegults of awareness are just the things that 
practical people practically wish jor. 

Objection No. 4: granted the feasibility of increasing 
oue's awareness of one's body to 4 certain degree, bs 

possible beyond a relatively nacrow limit? Is 
not the activity of ‘ [* perhaps variable, but nevertheless 
strictly bounded? These, of course, are the game ques 
tinn, differently phrased, 

The reply iy that physical awareness, for people like 
ourselves why possess ac litth of it, can he increased 
aluket indefinitely; of, ip other words, that the activity 
of '1' & practically bounded only by the amount of 

' Book of Matthew, xz. zy. 
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effort put forth and by the complentties of the body. 
The body ig very complex, On the othet hand, the 

at the disposal of "T° would seem to be inexhaustible, 
masongch a4 it appears to be scinforced by every act of 
awareness accomplished 

There Temaing the question whether this energy, 
inexhaustible or not, will be expended. That will depenct 
upon the intensity of the motive for ite expenditare, 
The deep and final motive, of course, is nothing lest than 
the universal human drive toward more and mere con- 
eclousness; but this is tuned at present rather far 
below the surface of ordinary waking life and, especially 
in the West, is covered by such a multipliaty of saper- 
ficial and feverish distraction that it is little more than « 
vague, Tecurrent uneasiness in the case of the average 
man, ao intermittent dissatisfaction with the general 
echeme of things which usoally ends by berg dissed 
as futility. Although it ia the enduring motive for the 
experiment we are discussing, it cannot at the moment 
be the consciously acknowledged one, if only because it is 
itaeli prepomderantly unconscious. 

As the situation is, the preliminary motive wilh be 
pethaps an intellectual cuniasity regarding the hypothesis 
in general, which, however, will soon prove tod weak to 
Sustain an eHort of the difseulty involved m physical 
awarentsé. This may or may oot be followed by a some- 
what stronger incentive for further effect. It will be 
recalled that, in discussing behaviorism a5 the doctrine 
of physiniogical determinism, we mentioned another 
technigue which was alleged likewise to establish the 
mechanistic tenets advanced by the behaviarists, Thu 
alternative technique is the one now under considetation. 
Ordinarily it ia not necessary to be aware of the operations 
ef one’s body for very long before the fact of its com- 
plete automatism is clearly perceived; and when the 
technique is carried further inte the region of emotions 
and thoughts, the thesis is finally established without 


the possibility of doubt, 
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It is a very tenible thme that "I * should be now but 
the possibility of awareness, attached to an actumatic 
machine called a body, even if that body does go by a 

namé and perlopm its seriesof antic gestures to 
be talon with an absurd solemnity by similarly gesturing 
machines. Nevertheless, the statement, so Jong ag it 
Temaing in the realm of mere assertion, iosea weight by 
the very fact of its eravity. It is so drastic as to be 
Ton-ighibcant. Any mechanist, be he philosopher 
or peycholopist, knows the impossibility of comvincmg 
people that they are automata, by any theoretical 
arguments, however sound. This i; why behavior- 
tam, in its most important implications, will probably 
never be mote than supérically accepted by any 
large nomber of persons. Its conclusions art too im- 
portant to be acknowledged when supported by only 
ent-third, namely the mental, of the human being’s 
Functions, 

But the sare proposition, when established as the result 
of consciogs experience, becomes much more than an 
intellectual theory; wt & no longer in the region of 
knowledge alone, it ts an indwbitable realization of the 
fact. No longer is it possible to say, “Oh, yes, all this 
may be quite true theoretically, but alter all, I cannot 
help feeling that there is something wrong about it.” 
The components of realizeion are practical, emotional 
aed intellectual, and thereafter none of these fields 
remaing open for retirement from the disagreeable 
actuality. The realization that 'I" am bound to an 
automatic bedy; that this bedy is the sole instrument 
nf my very existence and that it is unpredictably out of 
control, ig a shock which may, and Erequently does, 
Telease the energy mecessary for the prosecution of the 
atbempt to Win More consciousness through the use of 
the body for that purpose. For one thing, there is the 
sole Temaming hope that, if °T' can only become well 
enough acquainted with my body through awareness of it, 
"1° may at last be able to evolve the necessary technique 
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for the control of that isstrument on which my conscioms- 
cums and therefore existence depend. 

The considerations just mentioned ate, of course, 
emuticnal ; it is difficult to sea how they could be any- 
thing else, since we are digcussing the matter of incentive. 
However, we intend now to pass again to a discussion of 
further details of an intellectual rather than an ¢motional 
Gharacter, and in justice # toust be stated that in doing so, 
we are eliding fom the technique under treatment a very 
gipmificant emotional portion. Originally thig technique 
of self-abservatign was proposed by its own author as a 
folly raunded exetese for human beings, involving all 
theic primary functions including the emotional as well 
as the intellectual, From the view-pomt of the present 
book, however, aur interest in the techraque 15 an interest 
Mm its ust as a S¢ientific tod! of investigation, not a 
ameans of personal] salvation, and thus we can, and indeed 
must, amit fom qur discussion many items of emotional 

ce and emotional value that remain absolutely 
essential] in the employment of self-pbservation for its 
ofiginal purpose. Tt would be maniiestly unfair for any 
enitic to judge of the validity of the technique in relation 
to its original purpose, on the hagis of its presentation 
here in the partial sense of scientific tool. The point 
cartfully noted, we can now continue, 

Merely with the incentive mentioned above, the activity 
af *I* becomes Limited only by the structure of the 
bendy itself, and this limitation is rather theoretical than 
Practical for people like ourselves. Active, conscious 
Tegistration, or awarencss, besinning with the body as a 
whole, its characteriniic postures, gestares, tones of 
articulation, ttc., tan go on to awareness of sensations, 
then of the body's members and offane, at last to the 
individual cell: compesing jts structure. How this can 
happen is a cratter of theory, YAat it can happen ig 
m& matter for verification through controlled experiment. 
Tt must be remembered that comsciousnes) is not a 
phenomenon of the nervous system or of the cerebral 
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cortex of of its ph ypdologicel psychans; comsciougnass js 
a perthaingical phenomenon, an event connected with 
"T’, whe am not jdentical with, but only associated 
with, these physical siroctures. Jt seeqna likely that the 
amtiation of ‘I’ is now primarily with the bady's 
reqival servos system ; it may be possible through this 
part of the body to become aware of all the parts of the 
body, it may also be possible to come into direct, con- 
acous association with more than the central nervous 


From the view-point of the physicagical paychalogist 
all this may Sqmenvhat restmble an argument in a vacuum. 
But jt must be remembered that we are insisting upon 
the absolutely necessary distmetion between conscious 
mess and comstious cimtent, which this type of paycho- 
logist is the last to acknowledge. If that distinction 
be not admitted, then amy position based mpam the dis 
tinction must, tt woukl seem, Temain ofaniogles. The 
distinction, however, being admitted, it follows that part 
of the physical organism at present furnishes, not con 
sciousness, mt tha content of consciousness. Tt woukl 
further seem true that, with the paasive consciousness 
we now possess, that part of the body which may mast 
easay do 30, fumishes conscious content. This special 
part may now perhaps be found in the prychons of the 
sempory, cormelation ami rortor centres, but there is 
nothing whatever to show tha:, for an aefies conscious 
nes, organic parts leas readily accessible to consciousness 
may not furmish further content. 

Soch an iypothesis at present ia nc more than ay 
nocominmed gues, but what iy not a puesa is the fact 
that this kind of awareness can actualy be mereased. 
For this fact we have the game sent of evidence that 
every cther scientist accepts, the judependent testuneny 
of som hundreds of experimenters. Thest persons, to 
be sure for the most part amateurs, have been of various 
types, some credulams, some incredulous, some truly 
sceptical; but when we God a unanimity of agreamect 
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wgineog suck oppesing types, surely we have as much 
pragtuatic evidence as can well be available for any 
peythological statement. And indeed the evidence is 
not wholly amateur, for charts and graphs of the resnlts 
énist that lend themselves tc the statistical methods so 
professionally popular in psycholagy to-day. 

However, we would go a step beyond the average 
peythologmt god maintain that such confirmations, 
‘valuable as they may be for organized acience, do not 
in themselves constitute real proof. lt is true that, 
when complete, such data constitute intellectual proof, 
but that ib only part of the requirement. Here we 
Teton to the distinction between lkmowledge and under- 
standing, or between knowledge and realization. To be 
finally established for the individual, a truth must be 
Tealized, and this includes, besides the intellectual, an 
emotional element : it is also essential that this emotional 
component should not be to the prejudice of the mental 
@lement, but must reinforce it. Such realization can 
Comet te a human beme only through experince ; it can 
never come altagether from charts and praphs and exterior 
evidence, although thes# may well be aleo necessary. In 
this sense, just a8 comtoigus taperience is the basic and 
nogquestionable fact of all realty, so in the veribcation 
ef aby hypothesis, mndividual experiete is the final 
@lement gf proof, checked, rechecked and ecounter- 
checked against the maltitude of maccaraciés und pre- 
judices which ebound whenever a man attempts to deal 
with Himself or even with a theory which bas mingoed 
his interest. Sach checks must be in part furpished 
by others and can be so formished only in part. Lis 
To angument to say that this type of verification iy 
dificult almest to the degree of impossibility ; it remaims 
the sole, valid means of true proof, and we do oot make 
it eager (nor can we ayaid it) by emphasizing its difficulty. 

The last critica upen which we hell be able to com 
‘, and from our paint of view the most serious, is 
t that the suggested focusing of a man’s attention 


Five 
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bis own body is highly introspective; is Hkely to 
fouke him eo jll-adapted mtrovert, and will induce o 
disadvantageous degtee of seH-consciousmess. If matter 
wert eft in then present posture, We could only agree 
with the objection and abandon the progr. Bat 
the statement of car position i¢ not yet complete. 
Indeed we are dispoged to accept the challenge directly 
aud to state thet Sell-comsciousness is precisely the thing 
to be attained, But we wish to define Self-conscioushess 
exactly, Whenever we use this term we shall mean that 
state of consciousness wherein ‘1 ‘ am abl to be aware, 
in detail and accurately, of all the current happenings 
in the body to which ‘1' am attached. If such a con- 
dition is to be an aim, it will be convenient to have a gume 
for it, And Seif-consciousness seems io convey the mean- 
ing better than any other, in spite of the fact that it 
& commonly enpleyed in a special and exactly apposite 
pea Lo 
For as we Enow, the word usually connotes an awart- 
nets Hot of one’s body, but of the surmised opinion of 
athers in tegard to one’s body. When we say, “' He was 
painfolly (seli-}comscious of the size of his hands,” we 
mean quite the reverse; we mean that he was net con- 
scious of their trae size at al), bot that he seapined them 
to be as disproportionately iange as be suspected that 
someone else felt them to be. The sure cure for the 
kind of false selfi-ronsciousness is trae self-coneciouaness. 
There is also 2 more technical sense in which the term, 
peli-conmsciouaness, 18 weed amd which we must make it 
clear that we do not propest to employ, The word 
sometines used by ptychologists to designate that part 
of one's eapenence with which coe usually Mentifies 
oneself, Thus mm the Unit Response system it is said 
that ‘there is a distinct dlags of persoms ... who 
their subjective experience attach sq great an uncon- 
scious Aignifirance to the Conative Percaption that they 
come to identify Gemsaies with this part-lement of their 
conticdaics. They feel that they are this Perception, 
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and if agked seriously to aay what ia their most intimate 
self, here is where, after reflection, they will point. Thus 
for them the Conative Perception constitutes 5é4Lfi-con- 
acloummess."! “There appears te exist a large class of 
persons for whom this special kind of consciousness (the 
yaychonic energy ariging in a correlation arc connecting 
two or more motor centre arcs) constitutes . eeli- 
consciousness... We use self-consciousness bere to 
man that this large class of persons are accustomed 1a 
idendify tkemeretves with their consciousness of just the 
type of inter-emotional relationship that we have been 
discussing. In other words, they feel that Aiey ere the 
relationships of this type that arise in them.'"* “ Fur 
thermore, when the definite comparizons and Iarmulations 
which may make the prowess introspective, are absent, 
we may find that vague type of consciqusmess which 
OnsiatS of an indefinite Combination-awarenets of several 
mental part-processes poing forward at a piven moment. 
Another large class of persons seem to identify themselves 
with this particnlar part-reaction, and jor them the 

energy involved at these peychons will con- 
stitute self-comscoveness,”’ * 

Here wa have allusions to three types of persons who 
identify themselves with three different parts of their 
conscious content. The part so Mentified with, consti- 
tutes ther seli-conscioumess, It is plain that we cannot 
mse the term in this sense. In the first place, that with 
which the seli-identification is made, is a part of conscious 
content, in the first instance a percept fa combmation of 
sensations}, in the second case a relation between emo- 
tions, and in the third a species of thought. In all 
instances known ta the present writer, in which the 
term, self-conscious, ib wed by psychologists, it 
refers to one ot to all of these thee categories. Eut, 
aa we have said, these categories conshitute oot conschons 
oem but ita content, ad consequently, since we cannot 


* Endigratier Papehotenys aD es Mth, p. 4. 
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call comsious coutent comciounes, we cannot cal] part 
af mach Gattent selfcomacousoes. We nrust repeat that 
by sel-consciguaness we refer to a special and defined 
State of conselogsness, namely, that state in which "I° 
ain able to be aware, in detail and accurately, of all the 
current happenings in the body to which "I ‘ am atteched. 

To order ta indicate the active dent in wlicoo- 
scinanesé We Will call this kind of attempted awareness 
" seli-cheervation "or simply ‘ observation '; meaning by 
this my direct and selicinitiated active awareness af, for 
example, the movements of my body's legs m walking. 
Nor B the propesal so novel a5 it may appear: the 
behaviorsts have spoken of seliobservaticn im this 
sere,’ recommending its employment for investigations 
Oe tne ee eee ee ecichine it chante fen 
not of the question, and distinguishing it sharply from 
inteespection in the traditional sense. The 
between our proposal amd that of the behaviorists is that 
We expect eventually to carry the technique of sel 
observation beyond the simple overt eltornts, and to 
employ it not only beyond the range of itstruments, but 
in conjonction with present and future precision appara- 
tus, where posible. 

Bertrand Russell has also notced the matter of self- 
observation ina chapter se entitled of bis book, PavoresAy, 
already cited several times, Speaking of the assurance 
we feel of public facts because of concurrent testimony, 
he says, “To this respect, however, there is no essential 
Aifference between matters of external observation and 
matters of self-chseryation. Suppose, for example, that, 
for the first time im your hile, you aml asafcetida. 
You way to yourself ‘that is a most unpleasant small’, 
Now unpleasantness is a matter of s¢lf-observation.” 
You then (we condense) submit the same stimulus to 
Dther persons mm onder to confirm jour observation. 
" Friends and children give verbal expression to their 
disgust... All these Jacts lead pou to state: ‘ The 
i Inter aha > Thee, Baris Ant Reharior, A. F. Wels, p. 257. 
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smell of asaietida is unpleasant.’ Although self- 
observation is involved, the result has the same kind of 
certainty, and the same kind of objective verification, 
as if it were one of the facts that fonm the empirical 
besis of physics.” “It is by a number of self-chserva- 
tions that you know that the smell of awsatetida i 
unpleasant, and it is by a number of self-observations 
that you know that the sm is bright and warm. There 
is ne essential difference between the two cases."' It 
is troe that Mr. Russell continues to be somewhat vague 
a3 to the distinction between seli-chservation and intro- 
spection, a5 his succeeding remarks show. “ According 
to what we have just been saying, all knowledge rests 
open something which might, in a sense, be called * intro- 
apection '". Nevertheless, there may be some distinction 
to be discovered. I think myself that the only distinction 
al importance is in the degree of correlation with events 
outside the body of the observer.’ With this we must 
disagree sharply (unless such ‘outside events" may be 
supposed to consist af comhtmatory observations of the 
subject's own body, perhaps by precision instruments}, 
but the preceding remarks are qoly the more applicable 
to true seli-observation than they are to Mi. Rogell’s 
vaguely intfospectionist self-observation. 

To return mow to the last objection, the only thing 
which will avert a deepening introversion and, jer conira, 
make posible the achievement of a real Seli-conscicus- 
ness, 15 the maintenance on the part of the experimental 
worker of an attitude strictly in coniurmity with the 
féealities of the situation. 

We might refer here to the prominence given by the 
Wurzberg school, which fiowrithed in Germany, to 
“consclows attibides *: or, as we should prefer to phrase 
it, ‘ psychological attitudes". Tt #4 a welllnown fact 
that people mostly see what they expect to oe. In 
general it is true, and is confirmed by innumerable 
peychological experiments, that the particular receptive 

4 PFidiocopky, Pp. POL En, ryd. Ofte pp. ryt, 174. 
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or active ‘set" in any given case has an important 
inffuence upon what is actually, in the first mstance 
perceived, or in the second accomplished. Now it is 
admittedly difficult to maintain an attitude of scientific 
detachment in any investigation of a personal nature, 
but more than ever is it important to hold strictly to 
this in the kind of work we are 

As the question of attitude is so essential, we shall 
inguire into it more chosely. lt hay intimately to do 
with the implications growing out of the fact that “I' 
whe am conscious, am realy different from that of which 
"I am conscious, namely, my body. 

The first point to be netked results from this fact in 
conjunction with the further fact that the body which 
"T' pomess in a mechaniam. The body can oo more 
aveid its present internal electrochemical phenomena 
(which "i" interpret as thoughts and feelings) and its 
poysical habits, all the outcome of past, automatic 
conditionings or inheritances, than water can escape its 
hydrogen and oxygen components and their joint be- 
haviour. In what "I‘ am aware of, therefore, there 
ran reaide no cause for pride or for shame, and certainly 
mont for any sart of cotiasm, overt of implied. The 
animal whieh ‘i ' observe, namely coy body, is ag inter- 
esting and natural a specimen a any unknown creature 
from the Asian steppes whch comet under scientific 
scrutiny for the frst time, 

Noc can the question of responsibility arise. ‘I’, who 
bave always remained sound asleep, have assuredly had 
no part in the habitizing of the body, since ‘[* have been 
entirely passive throughout the process. If there be any 
duty m the case of an emerging sleeper, it iy mot con- 
cerned with coming te decisions and taking action while 
yet wrapped in clumber. The only concelvable obliga- 
tion in the circumstance #6 the mnambiguous obligation 
to Wake op, and even this appears to be a quite personal 
matter. At any rate there will be plenty of time for 
deeds when the eyes art really open and ‘1 "cam see what 
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"I'am propesing to de. And since the way to wake up 
is simply to become more and more comptious, ne tutaral- 
ness, fo imomeédiate self-improvement 1 either omplied 
er to be looked for from the pure activity of awareness, 

tt should not be supposed that these statements are 
devised as a means of eatape from codes of conduct or 
a8 8 pass to adolescent hedonism. Present codes are 
mechanistic, in any event: every one of there refers to 
boely-reactions cf one sort or another, To ‘1', in the 
early struggles to wake wp, it in a matter of no immediate 
concem whose mules the body has been conditiented ta 
follow. And as to easy pleasure, it is far more fatigue 
to hedd the detached, enerpetic position of ° 1" than care- 
lessly to identify oneself with the body and to dance to 
the tune af any patticular * morality *. 

Still angther inplicatign i5 the absence of al] anelytical 
activity in pure awareness. This may seem strange at 
frst glance, but if reform is a trap for the emotional, 
here is a trap for the intellectual. Iti5 plam thet observ- 
ing & fart 6 one kind of activity, whereas searching pot 
it5 train of causé and effect is a veoy different sort. The 
search for causes is naturally in its nature not bad, but 
from the point of view of oor proposal it is inapplicable 
for two reasons. Firstly, the sleeper is still dreaming 
and his analysing is therefore only introspective rationali- 
mation. Secondly, anabysis is a mental process, automatic 
and only passively conscious ; and insofar as it is taking 
place, “2' am not wholly engaged in purely active 
awareness. 

All of this can be samimed up as a matter of attitude. 
The only successful attitude for the normal expansion of 
consciousness is that af complete non-identification with 
the body-antomaten. This non-identification takes place 
not because the body is either sinful or abhorrent, but 
becuse such an attitude is an cisential element of all 
impartial and accurate observation. To say that thm 
impersonal detachment, which 3b, nevertheless, the 
sine gua non of all scientific investigation, and this simple 
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being-aware-of the current physical happenings in the 
body is difficult, is te put the matter milily indeed. To 
be so aware for any appreciable length of time is perhaps 
only just within the range of posaibilily. But it must 
not be forgotien that that is the possibility of which we are 
speaking and that, furthermore, it is in accordance with 
the actual situation as between ‘I and my body. Since 
the very origin of cur proposal is the distmction between 
"T* and my body, we shall not progress far if, when 
making the actual attempt of awareness, we forget that 
'T* am in fact net my body, 

In this matter of non-identification we come to the 
very heart of the present propesal. On the possibility 
af a pordentification between ‘1 ' and ‘7 '’s body rests 
the postibility of ‘2 '’s existence as more than a self- 
dehided concept of semi-hystencal thought-process. On 
the same peseibility must stand or fall our present proposal 
of a goentthe technique for psychology that can serve 
as a foundation fora truly psychological peychology. It 
is weless to maintain that what we mean by peychological 
peycholagy i not fundamentally subjective, and it is 
useless to assert that when subjectivity pets out of band, 
as has been the case with the introspectionists, paycho- 
logy dots not become merely philosophical. Obpectivity 
algo is a6 fundamental to any ecience as subjectivity is 
to the special science of paychology. But how can we 
obtam both? How is a scfence of gaycAaiogy possible ? 

Tt is only possible if non-identification is possible, 
for we have seen in previous discussions that the essence 
of objective science is the separation of the chserved 
from the observer. This is accomplished in the " cbjec- 
tive ' schools of modern psychology by having the payche- 
logist gather bis ohgervational data from his subjects, 
ather human beings. We have already considered tha 
advantages and disadvantages of this technique, the final 
obstacle to itz use being that, although eventually‘even 
the basis of conscious content may be observable in the 
peychonic mactions of another human being, comecious- 
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ness itself and subjective experience femam for ever 
beyond the possibility of checked investigation, Conse- 
quently this type of paychology can never become more 
than an extremely subtle physichagy, from which it will 
be possible to draw inferences regarding psychological 
expenences only through unchecked, subjective report, 

Upon the inadequacy of the modem, subjective schools 
of papchology we have commented frequently enough, 
In their case the final obstacle is uncheckability, the 
divine right of personal opinion. i is an unfortunate 
fact that even the most acute personal opinions can be 
mistaken. It is the function of aclence and its purpose 
to overcome this circumstance; if the final court of 
appeal is to be introspective opinion, no science of peycho- 
logy is possible. Even in the case of introspective apree- 
ment, we still remain compktely outaide the feld of 
science, for the agreements of scientists concern objective 
phenomena, they do mot concer what may posibly 
be only the sharing of specified, subjective fancies. Still, 
unless one has some private prejudice in favour of 
pbysiclogy rather than phikisopby, it is hard te see bow 
there is much to choose between a physiological psycholopy 
and a philosophical one. 

Noc-identification with one's own bedy must be the 
answetr to this pozele, 2 any answer exist, In the ulti- 
mate subjectivity of "I", the observer, is to be found the 
omy subjectivity proper to peychology, ite final founda- 
Gon upon subjective expenence. But not its foundation 
Upon any experience you choose or upon the imagined 
experience of any person or any set of persons, The only 
dived! experience possible, the direct experience of one's 
own body, is the only valid subjective basis for paycho 
logy. Jn the separation of "I" by non-identification 
from the Beld of ‘1's observation, i.c., fram ‘1 '’s boty, 
and in the careful checking of the data there cheerved 
by ‘1', are to be found the two elements of objectivity 
essential to any scientic procedure, He who obterves 
must of necessity be completely and wholly subjective ; 
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must be ‘I’. Bout what he observes must be objective, 
as must also be the technique of observation employed. 
Surely these requirements are fully met only m the 
non-identiied observation of one's own bochr: and it 
is most dificult te conceive how, except through the 
employment of such a technique, we can begin to evtab- 
fish a psychological psychology. 

Is non-identification possible in this sense? We must 
not forget that it has often been denied that ‘f° can 
observe myself; it is said that in the process of observing 
myeeli, "I* inevitably change and that what it was 
intended toe chaerve thus becomes different through the 
very act of observation. Among the examples of this 
that are offered, it is frequently asserted that if ane 
attempts to observe one's happiness, the happiness 
immediately changes and spon disa 

Leaving afidt the contention that the * i here referred 
to, 15 perhaps mot quite the ']° of our proposal, we 
Teed only ask what ts meant in the above argument by 
the term, myself. We see at once that the objection is 
not raed against our proposal, for by ‘ myself" is meant 
either a series of mental states (thoughts) or of emotional 
atates. This is but another argument against introspec- 
tion. It is obviously true that the subjective cannot 
not-identify with the subjective: for ‘I' to attempt to 
obeerve '1T*'s own subjective states is a contradiction in 
terms. On the contrary, we are sugpesting that ‘I’ 
observe the body, for the body 14 not a subjective state 
but an objective fact. With regard to the five general 
categories of the body's behaviour, its postures, gestures, 
movements, facta] expressions and tones of voice, there is 
the same possibility ef detached observation and of 
checked results as existe when a chemist obeerves the 
reactions in a test tube, Jt is for exactly this reason 
that the bodys to be taleen a9 the field of ‘7° 's observa- 
tian and not these already existing tesults of the passive 
Diteraction between ‘I ' and the body which are subjec- 
tive thoughts and emotions. The eventos] observation 
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of" thoughts * will not be the obserrution of the thoughts 
themselves, but of the physiological happenings that give 
nia to them, of whatever nature such happenings may 
tum out to be. 

pen non-identification rests also the possibility of 
sel-observation without altering that which is being 
observed. The stock argument agpinst self-observation 
(that what i bemg observed alters during and by reason 
of the observation) can be true onby if the observation is a 
type af thaught-process, if one part of the mental sub- 
division is locking at other parts. Since consciousness 
is not synonymays with thought, or with any other 
subdivision of conscious content, the pure activity of 
awareness in not one of these part-processes that chserves 
other part-processes and in doing ac tekea itself com- 
pletely for granted. To be sure, 'I' must always take 
itself for granted: butas* I" was never part of the organic 
machine in the first place (for ‘ [ ' ts conscious and there is 
To consciousness Within the organism), therefore 'I''s 
recognition of its own separateness from the machine, 
a2, non-identification, has mo effect of altering either 
the machine as a whole or any of its 

It is, in fact, only by a separated "I" that this efect of 
alteration can bet avoided, since otherwise it is inevitably 
@ pert-process that 16 engaged in the act of observation. 

We shall scarcely doubt that nor-identified cbserva- 
tion of the body is pecoliarh difficult a that it ean be 
achiewed except by the expendtture of considerable 
peychoiogical effort, [It is difficult because ft i entirely 
unaccustomed and also because we have 
ourselves emotionally to so great an extent that it stems 
hard}y credible to us any longer that a man tan view éven 
his own body without egotistical prejudice of its reverse ; 
it requires effort because it is peychologically active, m 
direct contrast te our unbroken psychological passivity. 
But indeed the fact that something is difficult does not 
always Henily that it i imposible. 

Again we have the assurance of many people that this 
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type of self-cbservatign ts possible. Such unsupported 
asaurances, of course, do not prove the point; we can 
only say that non-identification seem: to be possible in 
varying degrees te these who attempt to practise it. 
Yet there appears no reason why the question showld 
remain for ever a mystery. If a man can observe char- 
acteristics of his own bedily behaviour without greater 
emotional traction than he ¢xtobits toward similar 
characteristics of other int¢n, and if these characteristics 
are of a kind that previous experiment has established 
to evoke in him erootional responses of a definite order 
toder ordinary conditions, then at least considerable 
evidence of nen-identification would seem to have been 
obtamed. So far as we know, 10 experiment of this sort 
has ever been reported, but until such an experiment Bb 
made and carefully checked, and in view of what present 
evilence we have, there can be little seicatifie excuse for 
denying the possibility of non-identification on ¢@ price 


Tn comideration of the above discussion it would s4en 
that here we heave ap answer te the objection that self- 
observation will transform the experimenter into an 
introvert. The mark of the introvert is his Glentiication 
with various subjective states arising ftom his body- 
intt¢haniam, of with those of his body's unperceived 
Internal movements which underlie the more immature 
emotions. But sen-cdimatficetion with all parte of the 
body is one of the postulates of self-observation ; pou 
cannot become introverted if you are taking your own 
thenghts and emotions as objective phencmens occurring 
ii an organism which is under scientific scrutiny, and 
especially if you are observing solely the ordinary physical 
symptom of such states, 

We have already suggested and the idea is implicit 
mou definition of Self-comsciousness, that the prolonged 
contingance of self-pbservation is an aim. If not only 
are our bodies mechanical but if also we are unconscious 
of them detailer behaviour from moment to moment 
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{as dn the iki fact), then we are practically somnamba- 

And if now we become, through couscicus effort, 
antively aware of our boaies fora few steers at a time, 
we are at least beginning te wake up thoagh we remuin 
prepanderantly asleep. Cmby when we are able to be 
conscious of them in all reepects and continuously, shall 
we have Self-consciousness, ai dehned: only then shall 
we be fully awake. Not to run away irom the ieplica- 
tions bere involved, this means ultimately awareness of 
cells and inter-cellular phenomena within the body, far 
on these phenomena our sensations, emotions and thoughts 
are Teally based. Soch awareness, however, i; a imal 
stage andl it ie not necessary to be dijcooraged at the 
beginning by the seeming remoteneat of the goal, The 
performances of higher mathematiciang are incompre- 
hensible ta the layman; but, despite much current 
superstition, it is ectitely possible for the average person, 
starting oot With afithmetic, to master the higher cal- 
culus, provided only that he be willing to expend the 
Tequiced effort. 

Tt follows naturally that in the attempt to awaken 
there can be np set tume or place for the effort. No one 
wishes to be awake in the ordinaty sense only from 
eight a.m. ta eight-Afteen and from ten p.m. fo ten- 
thirty. ‘1° Rave my body “ith me every minute, even 
during the night, and my gral is to b+ awake once and 
for all. Through effort, effort and more effort, ‘I’'s 
periods of alertness can be steadily increased. Anything 
18 actual only te the extent that it acts, and by increased 
attivity "I" may eventually acquire sufficient actuality 
to maintain awareness of the body during the hours 
when it becomes quisscent for the night. A cautious 
inquiter will refrain from premature hopes conceming 
the state called death, but such a beginning would be at 
least in a desirable direction. 

It is well we have mentioned the cautious inquirer, 
For im an undertaking whose results wre 60 generally 
moknown it ig most important to distingush between 
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what is now provable and what is only hypothesis, sub- 
ject to comdirmation ; obvicmsly the most rigvily seeptical 
approach is essential To ona to whom ar proposal i5 
novel this theory can only be an hypothesis, either plain 
ible or the reverse. That °1°"s comeciqus effort to be 
aware of an objective, natural phenomenon, the body, 
is possible, must be agreed to, since jt can be confirmed 
at oo. «Bout the forther results of the actreity most at 
the ontset be conjectural, and the prosecution of the 
attempt to eélichserve will become a long experiment 
in what is really the art 95 well 25 the science of psycho 
Ingy. Althoogh most of our present psychology seems 
to be coneerned, ether mistakenly or intentionsily, with 
phenomena that are fundamentally physiological, thi 
experiment is truly psychological because it is primarily 
concemed with consciousness as such and physiclagy is 
involved in it only secondarily, because it happens that 
the sole phenomena of which “I' can now be directly 
aware, are physiological in character. 

It may well be an unwise experiment for those who 
cannot bold themselves down to the solid ground of 
scientific procedure. That seli-cbservation is a real 
activity is empirically shown to be true by reason of the 
fact that it has certain definite results, One of these 
Tegults consists in what are loosely called * flashes of 
Wumination *. Thess are no more than what the Ges- 
felt paychologist calls ‘insights " or ‘steing the con- 

ion’: in fact, it is what we have previmely called 
understanding a5 differentiated from knowledge, Such 
insights may cocur to anyone on any subject. As a 
matter of evidence they occur more frequently than 
wal to those who are undertaking the experiment under 
discussion and they occur to them ove they are self- 
observing ; thus, in accordance with mere common sense, 
it is believed that the activity of self-ohgearvation mumbers 
this among one of its effects. The pomt at save is that 
much reclizations must be distegarded temporarily in the 
interest cf the experiment; and since they ate but 
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Trementary flashes, their specific details must continue 
to lack eer confidence potil such tom as they endure 
long enough to siggest their own methods of objective 
confirmation, The kind of pereon who cannot take this 
attitade should aveid the experiment, which concerned 
not with the acquirement of understanding (though that 
may be one of its by-products) but with the expansion of 
consciousness as soch. In the abgente of the objective 
attitude, such a person will seon have big attention with- 
drawn from the ¢xperumect itself and eventoally may get 
tangled up emotionally. 

*T" wall not be filly awake until 'I' am able to be 
conscious of thoughts and emotions in the same way a5 
of ordinary muscular reactions, Bot it is to be remen- 
bered that the body-aspect af all these 13 really muscular, 
neural or paychonic and that ther inclusion comes with 
the more comprehensive and subtler observations which 
are possible at a later stage. 

We have defined the term, science, as involving fogs 
steps, the accumulation of data, the construction of 
hypotheses, the testing of these hypothesss empirically, 
the proof or disproaf. The scientific method is orderly 
throughout and proceeds from the aimpk te the com- 
plex ; there are many reasona why it must be employed 
in the practict of the theory under discussion, but the 
most decisive reagan is the impossibility of daing other- 
Wine, 

It is sq diffitult to be aware of the body in the manner 
suggested, that the easiest and simplest spot is sorely 
the place to begin. This point is the non-identified 
cbservation by ‘I" of a single category of the body's 
behaviour, for example the habitual gestures it employs, 
or the postures jt assumes, or the tones of voice proceed- 
ing from it when it is ‘speaking. The ability will 
develop later on te include several of such i 
cicultansously and then to acvance te the observation 
of more elusive forms of internal behaviour, after con 
fidence ancl an objective standard of accoracy have bee 
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Tearnbed in the mote easily verified varieties. Not every- 
thing can be done at ence, nor can fareek be written while 
yet one is ignorant of its alphabet, 

We have now briedy outlined a new technique for 
peychological research. It is frue that there already 
exist many different techniques in this science; and it 
Tight seem that an extra one were superfluous, except 
that, as Projessor Dewey points out, among them all 
we have at present little or na controlled art of securing 
that redirection of behaviour which constitutes adequate 
perception or consciousness“! Acd furthermore, of all 
the metheds current in psychological investigation some 
are certainky scientific and others are a3 surely prycho- 
logical. But those which are psychological can scarcely 
continue moch longer to be called scientific, and the 
scientiic ones, being really physiological, have just about 
Teached the point where they must relinquish any further 
pretence of beg psychological. We believe the tech- 
nique here sketched to be the onky extant proposal for 
paychology which 19 at the same time both scientific aad 
peychological, 
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CHAPTER X 


THE LEGITIMACY OF THE SELF-OBSEEVATIONAL 
TECHNIQUE 


Ir the technique of selfcbeervation, proposed in the 
preceding section, be actually both scientitie and possible, 
as 15 allered, it follows that the introduction of such a 
technique in mocdem paychology is extremely significant. 
At one stride we clear up both kinds of prevalent con- 
fusion, the philosophical and the physiological, and we 
set at once about the construction of the foundations of a 
Pporely poychofogtca? science, 

Ji is just becuuse such important consequences follow 
from an acquiescence in the theory of self-observation 
that we shall do well to examine the attributes of that 
technique yet more closely, That it 15 @ scientific tech- 
nique seems unatpuable. So far as it is presently yoable 
at all, it i§¢: wholly concerned with the collection of pbserved 
data ; and that step is the brat one made by any science. 
The further attribute of strict impartiality ig likewige 
obvicusly scientific, That it is possible, at Jeast te a 
considerable degree, 19 cstablished by actoal experirnce. 
Although this statement may be challenged, since no 
results of already completed ¢xperimentation have as 
yet been published in available sources, it must be plain 
that yery little burden of proof hes upon the affirmative 
With regard to an assertion so readily provable by the 
objector himself. It is a further fact that the present 
writer has in his possession a mass of partially tabulated 
results referring to the ust of this technique, derived 
from experiments covering 4 period of oo less than two 
yeats, bot these data, unfortunately, have not yet Deen 
Teduced to presentable conclusions 

1Bp 
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Tt is not along such lines that any serious objection 
to our acceptance of self-observation i to be foreseen, 
It may occur to ws, however, that granting all the above, 
it i possible that this technique constitutes mo more 
than a series of exercises attention. That the attention 
is here directed toward organic phenomena that usually 
pas unmnciked, does not of course set seli-cheervation 
off in espence from other exerciaes of attention. And if 
this be eo, not only is there nothing particulacly oovel 
in self-chservation, bot certainly it would scarcely 
seer that rt could constitute a very valuable technique, 
ainct expetmments in attention heave been pepular in 
peychology before, during the days of the introspective 
schools, without any tépecialiy starting results. We 
THUSt TeARAOe onrsélves, 2f potsible, on this point with 
some depree of fmality. 

That selfcbservetion has some telatignship with 
athtotian appears plain at once. It is impossible to 
observe anything without undergoing that experience 
which, in subjective term, we have always been accus- 
temed to call ‘focusing the attention’. That this 
technique involves attention, therefore, seems perfectly 
trot; but is at on that account synonymous with the 
otdinary ust of attenti¢n ? And fret of all, just what 
do we mean, psychologically, by the word ‘attention’? 
Evidently, in order to resolve the present doubt as to 
whether self-observation is or is mat merely a partcular 
excrcist in attention, we must com to a clear under 
standing of what both tenms signify. Let us tum to 
existing peycholopies, then, ance more, and try to fod 
out what ‘attention " 14. 

As we have already discovered togrt than once, paycho- 
logists are prone to use the same tens in many different 
seises, depending upon thei own persuasions and upon 
the schools to which they are attached; and the word 
‘attention’ is no exception. [t has been used, and 
to-day used, in many different ways, a3 signifying every- 
thing from a faculty’ of the" mind * taa cmecolar move- 
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ment, Moreover, in consulting the authorities, another 
point stands out at once; the interest of peychologis 
in attention has been rapidly waning in recent years. 
Whereag Titchener devoted an entire chapter to atten- 
tion, and Miuneterberg a whole section, Trolancd i con- 
tent te mention the phenomenon briefly at three seat- 
tered points in his Mystery of Mind, Weiss mentinng 
it more briefly still on only ome page, and Eéhier referg 
to it in But two wHlely separated sentences. In the 
formulation of Jstpratine Poychology the present writer 
eaid all that seemed necessary in a short paragraph, 
It 8 evelent, however, that we must understand the 
various professional uses of the term in order to see 
whether self-observation is indeed identical, not with all 
of them (for that would be manifestly impossible), but 
with any one of them. Thus it will be necessary for 05 
to consider the mest important, although quite different, 
theories af attention now held in paychology. Such 
thearies are very numerous and for our purposes it will 
be suficieot to notice oniy typical instances falling 
within the elder introgpectionist (still the most generally 
held}, the pan-psychic, the behavioristic, the Gestal, 
and the Integrative categories. 

Interest in the subject of attention baying largely 
evaporated, the theories of the average paychologist are 
Ftobably almost a3 vague a9 the popular view, being 
bot slightly more formalized and conspicuously lacking 
in sckentific evidence. For this reason they are both 
adequately and fairly represented by the older intro 
apectionist wews, of which they are derivatives, only 
slightly altered ta suit the necessities of the given paycho- 
jogst. CH the older theories of attentinn those of Tit- 
chener and Munsterberg are excellent examples. 

Titchener telly us that there exist two forms of atten- 
ton, involuntary and voluntary, and that the conditions 
of pecurence of this phenomenon depend upon char- 
acteristics of the stimulus that may be described ag inten- 
sity, quality, repetition, suddenness, movement, novelty 
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and congruity with the content of consciousness. More 
carefully considered, there are really not two, but three 
forms of attention—primary finvolantary), determined 
by stumuli that produce a powerful effect upon the 
nervous aystem; secondary (voluntary), wherein the 
centre of consciousness is held by a perception or idea but 
is £0 bell in the face of definite opposition; and derived 
Piimary, When such a perception has famed undisputed 
ascendancy over its rivals and the accompanying feeling 
of effort, present in secondary attention, lapses. 

Further ther ate two levels of the stream of con- 
aoousness, such that objects at the crest or higher level 
are the objects of attention and those at the lower level 
are In comparative obacutity. The chief attribute of 
attention is cleamess, but attention alsa intensifies its 
object. Titchener notices that there are both affective 
and sensory (kinwathetic) elements in promary attention, 
due to the origin of attention by the sudden or startling 
type of stimulus resulting in the change in attitude of the 
animal or human. These factors persist in secondary 
attention likewise but may disappear when the attention 
becomes af the derived primacy kind Attention of 
some Hind, he feels, ic the normal state of consciousness. 
The range of attention itsually embraces six emnultancoua 
BT SOrcessive impressions and its duration may extend 
te Sevetal hours. 

As a physiological theory Titchener proposes that the 
clearmess present at the crest of the attention wave (the 
upper level of consciousness) is due to al 
cortical facilitation and the cbacurity at the lower level 
to cortical inhibition. " The altentive consciousness is 
comiditioned apan the interplay of cortical facilitation and 
cortical inhibitrn.’* 4 

The preceding theary of Wundt was very similar to 
Titchener's, except that Wundt believed attention to be 
a faculty of a apecial group of cortical centre: whos 

14 Tort Bool of Prtholgy, EB. Tittheoe, New York, 3903, 
Pp. xe. 
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physiological function was mhibition. This his theory 
left the phencmena of facilitation out pf agecunt. 
Munsterberg's view ix somewhat different, Arcording 
to him, any content of comacicumness can become the 
object of attention and attention itself is always felt ag an 
innet activity. The only difference between voluntary 
and mvoluntary attention iz that of motive, the general 
motive for all kinds of attention being that we tom 
gar attention to amy object in erder to get core of it. 
In all full acts of attention be dizcovers four processes : 
t. The content attended to becomes more vivid ; 
=, Objects not attended te become lem reid: 
gj. Meutal and pirysical activities origimate from the objects of 
attention | 
q. The vesultiog boddy adjustoent produces laoestbhetic 
BATRA ES, 


These four processes be considers not as the result of 
attention, but a9 detag the attention iteeli, Theit inter- 
relation determines why cettam elements in conscioumess 
are inhibited and others re-inforced. What determines 
which of the contents of conmscicumess shall become the 
objects of attention is the whole education of the sub- 
ject; aod this theory concludes by implying that “every 
thought is, paychologically, a prolonged attention pro- 


unaterbemg's work was performed eepecnally during 
the period when peychology waa changing from the 
phiksophical to the physiological variety, and so his 
Poywiclogical theory holds a relatively more important 
place in bis view of attention than did fommer ones 
He attempied to make a compromise between the two 
VEW-paints aod in doing 60 evolved the idea of a paypcho- 
physical get, This was closely cotmected with his 
‘action theory’, whereby the prepatidness or wnpre- 
paredness for action in the motor centre: of the organiam 
became the reguiating condition for fe-inforcement or 
© Paycbology, Ganeeal aut Appiied, H. Momterberg, New York, tolg, 
F- Ins, 
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suppression in the whole field of sensations and ideas. 
Thus this metor set at any given moment would be the 
price: faciar in determining which cf the contents of 
conscinusness should become the object of attention. 

Coming to more recent times we find the scattered 
consideration of attention mentioned above in Lr. 
Traland’s pan-peychic theory. He ebserves that atten- 
tion is that condition wherem the object otcupies the 
rantre of consciousness. Sach an object is characterized 
by a High degree of clearness and all objects outside the 
entrée may be gtaded as candidates for the centre, 
whereas all other objects, not only outside the centre of 
eooschneness but even outeide the comtciomsness itself, 
may be similarly graded. He diagrams the sity- 
ation andlogically by a series of concantric cirdes, with 
the focus of attention in the centre and the morte obscure 
objects of consciouscess in the cuter oargim. Beyond 
the limits of the outer, bounding circle Wes the “sub 
conscinms ". This diagram he proposes a5 a tepiesenta- 
tion of the attentional structure of the mind. 

He believes the fon and aperation of attention to be 
expresed physically in behavieur, and that attention & 
ultimately conttolled by interest. Toterest, m tum, is 
due to the whek biography of the subject, which bb 
written m the resistances of the cortical synapses. The 
mcoming nerve currenty that pass through the cortex 
of the brain (due to lowered synaptic resistance) to deter- 
mint behaviour also determine what shall be clearest 
in comscloumess. A babit is defined as being due to 
lowered resistances in special cortical paths resulting 
from the repeated passage af nerve currents along them, 
and when this sitnation is intensified by a sensory re- 
inforcement mechanism that Jroland calls an “en- 
eourager', the result ba ‘ complex", Habits and ecm 
plexes ate the foundations of mterésts and thus ate the 
dominant factors in controlling attention. 

The modern behavioristic view, with its emphasis upon 
the motor activation of the mmscles nesnliing in overt or 
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mnplgt behavicur, hay developed a socalled *‘ reponse ' 
view of attention: but it seems plain that attention, 
like most other terms with a conscious reference, has 
almogt to meaning gt all for the behaviorist. Webs 
typically dismisses the subject in two subordinate, 
qualifying clauss. Thus, “ attention is regarded merely 
a3 3 form of action which incresse9 the effectiveness of the 
stimulating ¢onditions to release fesponses ” ;? and, 
“mth terms as attention refer to movements, uot to 
mental states". We can only infer, since he states no 
Tnoté, that the ‘actions * of the first quotation are those 
lajge of small movements resulting in the organism 
altering its posture so ag to be mote accessible to such 
stimuli a3 are here concerned with the attentional process. 

The sti] more modern Getta view is ¢vtn more 
vagme, Edhler, speaking of a kind of blmdners doe to 
legions in the optical centre of the brain, remarks by the 
wary that “when he fixes his aitemiion, the patient ib 
able to grasp some small fraction of 4 line, . "7? We 
até thus left entirely in the dark a4 te what he means 
By attention: presumably be uses it in the ordinary 
subjective seise, in regard to whieh be imagines every- 
ene to be in agreement. Later, however, he becomes 
alighth more explicit, in considering what he calls * the 
total feld*. He asserts that a bipolar structote exists 
both in external experience and aso between the exper? 
enced self and parts of experienced environment; the 
organization of the total field almost always powesses a 
bipolar character, the self being directed toward something 
ele craway fromit. He mentions “a particular athtude 
ef socalled attention or Interest which, 39 it wert, 5 4 
direction m the field from the self to the (objects) .* 

In contrast to this sort of nebulosity, the attentional 
theory of the Integrative system is simple aud clear. 


A Therion! Sass of Aamce Belaver, p. Foo. 
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The Integrative peychologist, we remember, regards con- 
scioumess as a form of psychonic energy in the brain 
and mot a simple efferent reaponse, a8 do those who hold 
behavioristic opimions. It is said, in faéegeatioe Psycho- 
doy that " there is almost abways a ‘focus of attention * 
in mental activity; it is unstable and constantly in 
motion, 2& it were, and at some times there is a ‘ higher 
degree of attention * than at other times. The focus of 
Attention at any given moment will be in these centres 
where most impuke-proups are bemg imiegrated and 
where, comeequently, the greatest amount of pepchonic 
energy is being generated. Thue Atiention may be 
footed within the sensory or motor systems as well as 
in the correlation system at different times; Attention 
itself is only the mbjective name given to the pheno- 
menon that eccurg when a preponderant amount of 
psychonic energy is present in ome locality rather than 
another within the organiem «= Attention may ‘ wander’ 
and even disappear entirely when it happens that there 
is fo especial comcentrabon of psychone energy at any 
particular locality." + It ig necessary to add that the 
Integrative pystem bas now gone further with its descrip 
Gon af attention and at present feels able to provide a 
tentative neurclogical account of the factars governing 
much pepchonic enétrgy concentrations in the three sub- 
divisions of the head brain. This deseription, of course, 
ia entirely in physclogical and neufobeical terms, 
involving among others the concepts of tlechiral indac- 
Hoo of nerve impulses, neuronk. reinforcement fMech- 
anisms, the neuronic conditions ef impulse discharge a3 
between cel] gronps, and so on. 

Probably we have naw considered a sufficient namber 
of the current paychological theorea concerning the 
nature of attention, They fall very roughly into two 
classes, the philosophical and the physiological, perhaps 
the stroogest examples of each being feapectively Tit- 
chener's Introspective and Marston's Integrative theories, 

1 Fetegraites Peyohotogy, F. 404, 
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But scarcely any of these various theories seem alike at 
all; what can we make of the situation ? 

The first thing that appears evident is that, fom a 
scientific point of view, we shalt be quite safe in dis- 
misting from serious consideration the Wundi, Titchener 
and Munsterberg hypotheses. It is plain that they 
cmisist primaniy of private, introspective speculations 
about attention; amd the wuselessnest of introspection 
at a scientific tool is especially apparent bere, since these 
introgpectionist: reach quite different conclusions regard- 
ing those matters that are in doubt and agree only upon 
the mast obvious details of attention, soch as 
Xt is troe that they each add some sort of physiclepical 

but it is also true that the physiological 
deta at their disposal were vo meagre, from the present- 
day standpoint, as to be essentially meorrect. 

Dr, Troland’s pan-psychic theory cannot be 4a hastily 
dismiaed, And yet upon consideration it alin appears 
to be primarily philosophic and speculative, and most 
of the speculations come directly from intrespection. 
His neurological explanation concerning varying degrees 
of restance in the cortical pathways would seem to be 
entirely inadequate to the mexlerm state of neurology. 
The phenomena of nerve impule behaviour im the cere- 
frum ia certaindy not simply a matter of the currents 
running hither and thither along a series of pathways 
partially er not at all blocked by synaptic resistance. 
The function of the synapse includes a great deal more 
than sitople imbibition, as we have found, and although 
it if probable that the pan-psychiec position is near the 
armx of the question in pointing to the synapses, the 
actual geurclogical account given is so incomplete as to 
be entiely misleading. 

Nor is it chear why we should linger over the bebavior- 
istic account. Lf “ attention refers to movements “ amd 
fet to conscicuaness, then ket us get rel of the word at 
once and not continues to woe it in a mutilated and alte- 
gether unjustified way. 
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On the other hand, it likely that we could Inger 
over the Gest! theory for a considerable time and that 
nothing very clear would emerge. The difficulty i: that 
the Gestalt speculations seam to be just verbalisms piled 
upon verbalisms. [Tf attention i to be considered as a 
direction in the total Geld from the self to of from the 
ebjects af consciousness, Chen we cvnst know the answers 
ta a nomber of questions, The total field of what? 
What is the eli?) What is consciousness ? So far a3 
we know there are no Gesfalt angwers to thes questions, 
with the exception that the self is veguely defined a3 
some part of " the tote] field"? and, in their absence, 
there 15 ttle significance in an invelved statement con- 
taining at least three unknown terms. The upshot seems 
only ta be that when the self for copscigumes 7) is 
directed towards certam objects, thos objects are the 
objects of attenton, Sq mich we can surely accept, 
Bat we should not fail to reflect that the statement is a 
description of the phenomenon, not at explanation of 
it. 

From cur previous discussions it will be evident thet 
we are already in partial agreement with the Integrative 
theory. Ii, as appears likely, paychonic enezgzy ix the 
hagis of conscious content, then concentrations of psychonit 
energy mat be the bask of the phenomena wherein 
eefiain items of conscious content appear more than 
ysnally eleariy set off from the rest. Our objection te 
the Integrative view-point aa te the physiological nature 
of conpcimmness has already been folly discussed, ag haa 
alg our intistencs wpon the distinction between con- 
SclOUSTESS ax] conscious content. Chir view of attention 
must in the last anabss come down te the concept of 
attention a3 an atinibute af comscioumess (not of the 
content of consciousness), and thus 23 an attribute of a 
state, not of a thing or things, We can easily agree, 
however, that attention, in the waking state of eomecknin- 
mess, 38 entindy determined by those concentrations 

a Gace Poycholagy, pp. 379 
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of peychonic energy that at any moment are especially 
intense. 

Where, then, are we left in relation to our original 
query—ig self-observation merely an exercise in atien- 
tion? Our first attempt to acquire 2 definition of 
attention a8 detailed and precise as oor definition of eel 
observation, and then te compare the two, has collapsed 
because we find ne clear definition of attention in modem 
peychology but rather a oumber of different and con- 
flicting theories about it. Most of them are scarcely 
understandable, For instance, apart from the theories 
already mentioned we find the following m the Fxcyeie 
fodia Srtansice, under the sub-heading ' attention" in 
the article entitled " Psychology": “ Om the side of the 
subject this relation (that of subject-object) implies 
what, for want of a better werd, may be called atten 
fron, extending the denotation of this tem so as to 
include even what we ordinarily call inattention.” 
Tf such an extension signifies anything to the author of 
the article in question, it certainly does not te the author 
of this book. Indeed, we are tempted to observe that, 
since "attention " already means 50 many different things 
to peychologists, including even * inattention ' aleo, there 
can be no partiqular hart in letting it mean self-obser- 
ration (28 we have defined self-oheervation) too, and in 
returning ao affitroativé answer fa qur own question, 

But perhaps we can do a hith better than that. if 
we are to do so, however, we must first of all decide 
upon what we mean by attention, and since we can dis 
cover no generally accepted definition, we shall have to 
construct one ourselves. There is no espetial reason, ft 
woukl appear, why we must be very atetwe. Let w 
simply say that the phenomencn of attention occurs 
whenever a particular item or group of items of conscious 
content appears much more vividly or clearly than other 
items, Tho is sutely the cro of the matter; further- 


2" Bepchslogy', James Ward, in eoy. Brit, azth od, New York, 
190, Fe 553. 
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more, it is not only the ordinary view but is almost the 
enly characteristic upon which professional 

are moore or kag agreed, ‘Without doubt we must agree 
that, 30 far a3 we know, the phenomenon takes place, 
without exception, a3 a result of predetermmed events, 
almost certamly neurclogical and quite certainly with- 
cut the intervention of the subject who does the zttend- 
ing. Now our question becomes a good deal clearer; 
is this automatic succession of moore vivid items of cor 
scious content the sume thing as the process of self- 
observation ? 

The Immediate answer would seem obvious. Asx atten- 
tion is ordinarily used, it refers to a apectal case of the 
fessioe experience of the subject; self-olservation, as 
defined, refers, on the other hand, to a peculiarly ache 
operation on the part of the subject. 

Bot, it will be asked, is not the observation of a test 
tube in a laboratery just as active a matter ag the ch- 
servation of one’s own bodily phenomena * Superficially, 
of comrse, it is; but we have already tried ta show 
that any such so-called activity (whether it be writing 
a Poem ar conducting a chemical experiment) is actoally 
a purely automatic occurrence and that 'I' [the sub- 
ject) Gb conpemed in it onfy as the pagent axpatlencer 
of what in fact automatically ots. Among those 
things that cecur, is the abectvation of the test tube, 
and this operation, though wuperficially active, & actually 
but part of a situation that predominantly and really 
puxdly passive. In other words, from the view-point 
of the effector mechanisms of the body it is active; 
from the view-poiot of the real subject, ‘[*, it i not. 
But on the contrary, from the view-point of 'I" self 
observation ig just that unique activity of which “I ' 
is new capable. 

Tt is very necessary here to avokl confusiog the asser- 
tion just made with the distinction between * invelux 
tary” and ‘voluntary’ attention. From cur present 
point of view (and from the point of view of ‘1 ') such a 
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distinction is entirely superficial, although likewise, on 
its own superficial level, appropriate. For, so far as 
concerns the ultimate experiencer, both * voluntary " and 
‘mrveluntary ' ettention are equally pasaive. Their dij- 
ference is really a difference only in the épw of passivity 
evinced, ‘Involuntary’ attention depends primarily 
upon the lind of sensory stimulation encountered (usually 
described ag ‘ intense‘), while ‘yoluntury' attention 
inclades, besides the setoory dement, an additional 
geement of faimott always unintentional) effector mech- 
anism "set", which yesultg in a special increment of 
kinesthetic. sensation tringing with it the illusion of 
active effort. In fact the " eHort’ is not active at all: 
it is merely a passively expetienced sense of obscure 
muscular strain. Self-observation, of course, involves 
no muscular strain whatsoever, The activity inherent 
in it is fercly peychological. Thus the present distinction 
between self-observation and both ‘voluntary’ and 
‘involuntary * attention is of a more profound nature 
than the simply physiological distinction between the tro 
ordinary kinds of attention. 

Next, the clement of non-identiication, present in 
seli-obeervation, is entirely lacking in ordinary atten- 
tiem. In the usual case of observation the matter con- 
sists of a pagsive experience, on the part of "I", of an 
ebeervation made by a subdivision of ‘I’s' beady (the 
corr@lation paychons 7) upen Bome external object, soch 
Gs a test tube. In the case of that kind gf obsermation 
thet is called mental introspection—imsofar a5 it is 
observation an] oot specolation—the observation is made 
Dy one part of the correlation centre: upon another part 
or parts. In the latter cass “I retnaing altogether 
identified with the observing part of the correlation 
centres. But m selbobeervation I" must be no 
seeatid wrth oft Parts of Be poy mechanism, snd 
ths includes, with the rest, af parts of the correlation 
aystecs. Jt will be remembered that if an any analysis 07 
ether thought ptocess be incloded in the act, then the 
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act ib definitely not self-observation. Self-observation 
has been defined as pure awareness ; it does not inchade 

‘menial’ element mick os nalve cb} imagine 
to be the real basis for the supposed identification of 
‘1° with a part of the ‘mind’, namely with that part 
which they suppose is really performing the observation. 
There 8, and there can practically be, a profound dis- 
tinction between a pwe awareness gael an inieleciual 
observation. Ne shoold it be supposed that a pure 
awarroess falls by any means withm the category of 
sensation, since sensation constitutes in fact one of the 
objects toward which the observational activity is 
directed. 

The foregoing is closely connected with the general 
ptteuasion in modern peychology that attention is a 
special thought process or at the least a special attribute 
af thought proctsses. As has jast been remarked, self- 
observation @ not a thought process, and if thus dix 
tinct from attention if the latter be comodered to be 
pach a predess. Since pot all psychologists believe atten- 
tion to be a thought proces, bowever, the present dis- 
tinction only belds in the case of those who express such 
a view. 

We have previously seen that seli-cheervation does nat 
canst the ordinary attention to wander away from its 
special objects when that activity is entered upon, 
Thus it is possible to carry forward, for example, a 
complicated mathematical problem towards its solution, 
while simultaneously observing the posture of one's 
body. In so simple an example there may be little 


when their sore feet are going to improve. We recall 
that in Titchener’s day the span of ordinary attention 
was found te average about six items, although thes 
ix Thight themsehves sath consist of item-groops, thos 


FE ee ee rg Oe eral an twenty 
four or higher. Modem research marcely notices this 
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ppecial problem, sa let us accept tentatively that the 
ordinary attention spazt is actually the earlier ascertained 
gx. The prevent argument is thet when all sls jtec 
groups are being attended to—when the ordinary aiten- 
tion ib fey occopied—it remains a5 possible ag ever to 
carry forwatd seli-cheervation, sud that this activity 
does mot then witerfere in any way with the already fully 
extended ordinary attention, If the attention iz actually 
already fully oecupied, there abvieoshy remaime non over 
to be used for eeli-cbeervation, which therefore cannot 
invalye that sort of attentign at all 

There would seem to be nothing miraculous in this. 
The fact & thet ordinary attention, while possibly not a 
genuine thought-process, always involves some sort of 
thought ducing its occurrence. To attend to something 
while one's “thoughts wander elsewhere” constitutes 
at beat a meagre form of attention, and in fact the more 
concentrated the attention, the more closely are the 
thoughts themselves concerned wrth the object of atten- 
tion. But there i a great difference between paying 
attention te a bruised finger, mentally rehearsing the 
causes of the injury, mentally devising remedies, cic., 
and self-observing the finger, which is simply being aware 
of it as a pert of one's body tithes! any of the mental 
achemiparniments of the first instance. Somatic pheno 
mera can be the objests either of attention or af self 
observation, but thes# are quite different artrvities, We 
ouly bave self-cbheervation when it does occur without 
mental accompaniment, am] consequently self-chserva- 
tion is plainly different from attentional processes involving 
thought, since it must itself dispense with such additions 
whereas ordinary attention canmot dipense with then 
without diminishing. In this fact there & the definite 
implication, either that two quite different kinds of attex- 
tien are concerned, of eles that self obeeryation amd atten- 
Hon ate different pheanamenn, 

Tt is further worth noticing here that out of the reports 
of many subjects, probably in the neighbourhoad of two 
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hondred, there as occurred wots singe exception to the 
efiect that in subjective experience the expttience of 
seH-observation is atterhy different irom that of ordinary 
attention. When pressed, this difference i described 
asa difference in the “ taste ‘or ‘ flavour "ot ' feel’ of the 
two experiences, obvicusly an inadequate, analogical and 
Inaccurate expressian bot one which evidences the 
existence cf a clear, sobjechve distinction between self- 
observation and attention though both be directed 
toward Hentical somatk phenomena. it seems highly 
probable that the vast majority of these witnesses were 
in fact suggested into expecting to find such a dif- 
ference, and thos their testimony becomes of very slight 
value; but there remains the extremely significant fact 
that, in a serks of experiments with this technique 
conducted by the writer, no less than six subjects apon- 
tancously reported the same difference without being 
under any suggestion whatscever. All the other sub- 
jects in these experiments, having previously been sub- 
ject to the suggestion, are leit out of account; but that 
oo per cent of these uninfluenced should report exactly 
what the others reported, and furthermore without speciic 
questwoing on the part of the experimenter, would seem 
to di=pose conchisively of the arguiment from sigges- 
tian. 

In addition, self-observation is pre-eminently a nan- 
habitual activity, whereas attention responds te inodifica- 
tion through habhit. For instance, ft & uot only easier 
to manipulate Dut it is abo easier to attend to objects 
concerning which a babit has been formed, ¢.g, mathe- 
matical symbols, musical netruments, bank statements, 
and 50 on. The ceual phrase i that lea: attention & 
fequired, dua te the habit ot " practice effect’. This i 
mot the case with self-observation, Although the special 
object of such observation may remain a special categury 
of bodily behaviour, «.g., ptstore, nevertheless the effort 
required to Toake such observations does Aot benome less 
as the object becomes more familiar, This comclusion i* 
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nade not only from personal experience and the sub- 
jective cepetts of experimental subjects, but appears 
from the graphed tesults of self-observational experments 
when the ugnal ‘end effects” of such experinents hayes 
been curafoily taken into account. No * practice effect “ 
whatsoever apptats im such results. The writer knows 
of oo other type of experiment ever made in peycholbey 
wherein ‘attention ' is involved that does not exhibit a 
‘practice effect" if properly analysed. It is possible, 
of course, that the experiments were not carried on 
long encugh to produce a noticeable ‘ practice effect '; 

but’ siner they covered a period of neaiy two years, it 
would seem that an effect so delayed in comparison 
with similar effecte that become cbvicaus in very much 
shorter periods, constitutes in itself no slight difference. 
The entire weight of the evidence, of course, points to 
the canclision that no such effect exists. It is intended 
that the experimental resulis to which reference is here 
made, will presently be reduced ta a final ferm and 
published whert they can become a matter of record. 

We have discovered, then, no less than five funda- 
motel differences between self-cheervation and atten- 
tion. We may list them as follow: - 


Sel-obrervatien, i daetion. 
1, Nog-rentied idemtited 
@. Mot thought process theught process 


3. Ordiogsy ahicaoten unadected attention affected by new 


ob 

4. Sobjectve experience diferent subjective expericoce the 
mame although object may 
cher 


4. No" practice fect ' practice effect ' 


Asa result it would appear that our original question 
must surely be answered m the negative. In view of 
thes differences, not only imprestive in number but also 
o¢ fyodamentsl character, slicheervation cauoot be 
considered ms mo gpecial instauce of attention exercise. 
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Tt appears to be 2 legitimate technique, not resembling 
attention or any other method of investigation now in 
Lae. 

We now have an answer to cur question, bat before 
leaving this subject entirely it will be worth noting that, 
from our discussion, we have come across a significant 
attribute of the attentive process itself. Tt appears that 
there & uot just one attention but at least two, and 
perhaps several. It will be recalled that we admitted, 
to berin with, that some ‘and of attention is perhaps 
involved in seli-obseryation, just as im any kind of 
observation. When we finally reached 2 definition of 
attention—that attention occurs whenever a certain 
item of proup of itamea of conscious content appears 
moore clearke of vividly than other itema—we could 
auepect mare sorely that atteotion cmet be involved, for 
in elf-oletryation it is plain that cettain behaviour 
categens appear uch more clearly than & customary. 
Bot later we found that the process of otdlitary atten- 
tion, which may be focused, a5 an éxampkt, upon a 
roathbematical problem, does not, at the time when 3ff- 
observation is simultaneously wed, suffer any diminu- 
tion in its clarity. Can we then say that both these 
a , 6g, bedily posture and the mathematical 
problem, possess an equal clearness ? Since simultaneous 

ia definitely excluded from any instance 
af self-oleervatiog, it i difficult even to hagard @ specu- 
lation, Dut what cau be said is that the two attentions 
involved do not interfere with each other. So far as 
subsequent introspection goes, it seems as if the tyro 
objects (or even more when the ordinary attention is itself 
already divided) remained equally clear, or rather ox if 
the dagree of clarity of the seli-observation, which of 
contee varke in cheafness in apparent proportion to the 
eBort made, remained utterly unaffected by any ordinary 
attentive processes already in occurrence when the self- 
obeervation is made; and vice vers. Since all these 
eooclosions are sioply the outcome of introspection, they 
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may well be nnimpertant; and the subject offers an 
interesting field for future restatch so s00n ag an objective 
technique cam be evolved for its investigation. 

In the present ooteome it f¢ very doubtial whether 
the word ‘attention’ actually refers ta anything like 
a special faculty oc ability, When a special subjective 
eBort is made, certain items of content da become ckarer, 
and to such an ogeurrence the title of attention or atten- 
tive process is given. The sigtifitant point ebout the 
whole matter in relation to selfobservation is essentially 
vety different from the question as to the distmcticn 
between the sell-cbservation itself and the attention [as 
we have defined attention) that is undoubtedly involved 
in it. The impattant point, so important that it cannot 
be over-emphasized, is this: that the ordinary atteobiem 
we give to external objects, or even in introspection io 
interior mass effects, 4 wrthout txception fmmdamentally 
passive, although it superficially appears, mamly due io 
accompanying kinesthetic sensations, to be active. It 
is paative because the subject cannot in fact avoid experi- 
encing such an atterttive process: it is something that 
happens to him, that be finds occurring, that be finds 
himseli experiencing. It has a naat oeurolgsical expillana- 
on, as we find in Integrative ology. 

The summarized truth would appear to be this: that 
the ordinary view-point and the technical viewpoint 
concerning Atiention, voluntary, involuntary, or both, ia 
Mistaken. Attention, as curreathy understood, is not 
Teal Attention at all; it is Tension. Nor is this state- 
foent a mere play upon words ; when peychonic energy 
is toucentrated in a predetermined fashion in specific 
regions af the brain, with the result that certain items 
of comaciou content are emphasized in the passive experi- 
ence of the pamive experiences, a wery literal electrical 
tenon octity in such cerebral regions. An entirely 
different kind of teosion alo occurs, the lanesthetic 
seosation of itrain that accompanies the Phepomensn, 
Thess tenons combine to produce an ingenious counter- 
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feit of real Attention. They manufacture an illusion of 
activity that in fact is only e passive experience of strain 
or temaica. 

A real Attention, on the other hand, is in truth active, 
not superficially but profoundly active, it seems almost 
certain that this genome Attention is never axperiencead 
by buman beings as we imow them ; only its coumtertait 
occurs, al is supposed ta be the real thing, Insofar 
az seli-cbservation is posible, however, ft involves a 
genuinely active Attention, deriving fundamentally fom 
the activity, the active state, of "1". Since only in selt- 
obeervating can ‘I" be active at present, only m thin 
technique can 3 real Attention be present. Even genie 
Attention is not synonomeus with self-observation ; it 
is & process involved, however, in the self-observational 
technique. Bot under no circumstances showd this 
Attention be confused with the false attention, really 
Tension, that nowadays goes under ita cqunterpart’s 
name for jack of a better substitute. 

Self-cheervation is a part, and at present the only 
posible part, af an aciie psychological state of con- 
wounness ; the ‘active’ is justified because for the 
frst time the pie subject ‘I°, pure becaise fo0- 
identified with any physiological process, sensary, 
mental or emotional, is itself the initiator of the activity. 
There can be no doubt ake that self-chservation, in so 
far as it comers Comscions content, must likewise 
as to the attention involved, a neurological explanation. 
In the etd the objection to not-identification always 
comes down to a denial that any sack activity is pow 
sibk, And the answer always comes down to the asser- 
tion that, once o gocere éffort bb made to carry it ont, a 
very obvinws pragmatic proof that it is possible, at least 
in some real degree, emerges. Let us leave it at that. 
There have existed innumerable proofa that men cannot 
fly, and thes proods were mathematically and, at the 
tne, logically, cotrect, But men fly. 

iy the mkceceedimg and final eexiion we shal try to 
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draw together the threads of the view-point we have been 
preaenting and attempt ta reach what can be, at best, 
enly the provisional conclusions of our present semi- 


CHAPTER Al 
BROVISIONAL CONCLUSIONS 


Fe considering the remarks to be embedied m this con- 
cluding chapter the reader may well be struck by a2 kind 
aE approach to the aubjects under discussion distinct 
fron that hitherto employed. The truth is that we are 
abent to indulge in a few speculations : mstead of simple 
logit wet shall essay to make se of the functian of imagin- 
ation, although we shall hope that imagination will 
continue to be restrained and governed by logic. 
There are some who would believe our coming reflec- 
Hons to be out of place in a book dealing with science. 
These att, af course, the physichlgical peychologists 
jassuredly they are not such peteems a5 we discover 
eogaged in modern physics); and it is doubtful whether 
their objection is not simply to the use of uncontrolled 
imagimation. With such an objection we can all agree. 
Flights af fancy, cf unoontroelled imagination, are un- 
desirabl+ im any address to a reasonable audience, and to 
exactly the degree to which that audience is reasonable. 
They constitute, a3 is generaily realized, a series of wish- 
fulfilling phantasies—and there remains a distinction 
between fairy tales and sciences. We should prefer to 
Festrict the meahme of imagination to that of controlied 
Gnagmation, controlled by what facts we as yet now 
and by the necemities of logic im regard to thecretical 
coangkierations ; and in this poise it is hard io deny that 
imagination is, of all scientific toals, perhaps the most 
valuable. Up to the present we have used it sparingly. 
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Proct subsequentiy beommes a desideratum. Let ws 
Temmember that at present we are oot looking fer proof, 
but for sqmething worth proving (or disproving). 

As it is mm regard to peyrhology that we propose to 
etophy scent: imagmation, our speculations will be 
governed by such conchosiens as we have already reached. 
The subject to engage our attention will be #ovetcloey, 
not physiclbgy. At once we will he accused by the 
physiologists (ot the rea! anes bat the psychological ones} 
of becoming mystical : perbaps we can endure this when 
we reflect that their interest in net in oor branch of 
stitgce at all, but in fact in quite another branch. 

Experience, subjective experience, can be treated ag 
stlentiically as can entirely jfictitiows reflexes. And 
hete we shall be accused by the subjectivists of oct 
being nearly mystical enough, although it is to be doubted 
whether they will use the term, urystical. For both the 
* sbjectivists ' and the ‘ subjectrvists' display a frenzied 
interest in the fringes of paychology, as if in this region 
svat be found the secrets of the science. Nothing cost 
be mentioned, it % insisted, that cannot be incloded 
under thinking, or feeling, or sensing, or gross movement. 
But why insist that everyone omst investigate the 
fringes, when oo ome at all, apparently, has yet so tuck 
as realized that there is a shawl? 

Cognitive, affective and sensorimotar phenomena are 
ralated to psychology, in the sense that all physiology is 
telated ta psychology, in the sarue sense that physiology 
supplies the content of comsciousness, but never the 
consciousness, the faculty of awareness of that content, 
itself. We object te confining psychology to the task of 
investigating imec-jerks or keg movements; and we 
equally object to the nafve argument that the realm of 
thenghts and emotions i the primary fekl of paychology, 
when in fact these thoughts and emotions are of the very 
saps fundamental category as the kee movements pre 
Yioudy abandoned. Tecause 2 roulette wheel is brightly 
lacquered and a complicated game i played with it, it 
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it pot of that account any less a mere wheel than the 
cirewar appendages adoming an ox-cart. 

It & trae that cognitive, affectrve and sensori-motor 
phenomena are related te paychelogy just ay content is 
related to conscloumness; it & previous chapter we have 
guessed that perhaps one per cent of thought, feeling 
and senixtion is peychological, and that that one per 
cant & preciely the (pasively) conscious registration of 
thought, feeling and sensation. 2f et all costs we eyust 
avaid becommg mystical, let us at least stick io the 

one per cent, 2G long 2a we wish to discus 
peychology. This may prevent our getting tangled up, 
ax objectivist Lashley does, it the attempt ta unravel 
the rules and laws of subjectivist content, which are of 
course the rules and laws of the nervous system ; it will 
also prevent cur joining the phantasists in building a 
phantastic * faculty peychology ' Upon literary verbalisms 
such as "will", ‘porpose', ‘emotionality ', which jeem 
no more than wotdy labels toe cover our ignorance of 
actoal peorglgical phenomena. They cover, in addition, 
our inadequate, because paswive, registration of those 
phenomena by ourselves, 

The details of the content of consciousness can mors 
apeediiy be apprehended and the lawe governing them 
solved, when we bare some real imowledge regerding coo- 
sclousnest itself, For the time being let oa confine cur- 
selves to the central problem. 

This brings us to a very general! question, and to a very 
Hnportant one, namely, the question as to the present 
fyfe of consciousness possessed by the ac-called normal 
man, Tt is well-nigh iopossible, in the modera iitherature 
of peychology, to find even a hint that the arial walking 
state, while it may be variable m its complex detail 
{i-¢., 10 its content, of in such matters as its logical clarity), 
in not a thing given, a fixed and woalterable condition of 
buen life. Such a view-point seems tacitly assumed 
an all sides. ‘We shall dare this dogs and see what 
hapyeens. 
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Gur first reflectiong will disclose to ts at once that, 
when particular case are considered, the waking state 
is abrays found to ba itself abnormal, Go far as we 
knw, there are no exceptions of any kind. The psyche- 
analytic school has demonstrated beyond doubt that, if 
anyone is abeoroal, then we are all in the same boat 
with him, even if we don't rock it qiite as omch a5 he does. 
Conchasively it has shown that the difference between the 
inmate of an asylum and his guardian is pot ome of kind, 
but one of degree only. 

i this is 30, 3 prealimmary subject is fpmediately opened 
up, of which we must dispose before puing on to our 
consideration of the udlinaty type of conscisunes 
enjoyed by us and by others. Onc prelommary subject 
will be the question of notmality aml aboormality - 
what is to be our view-point 23 to the normal, 26 deter- 
mined by the principkes adduced mm previous chapters? 
In the first place we must take stock of the most wide 
epread definition of all, at least contemporarily—ihe 
paychoanalytic. 

It if at once apparent that paychoanalysik bas 3 
defuation of a socalled "normal’ that & based opon 
overt behaviour toward society and that is atterly 
at variance with if own péycthological findings. It 
finds i * complens) " as prevalent otttside the asytom as 
inside, but it believes in shutting men up obly when they 
menace society. Bfost people will doubtiess Gnd them- 
selves in agreement with thi practical view; but a5 a 
result of it the idea has spread that those conimed are 
sonormal while those still at lange cannot be said to have 
become definitely abnormal Sich a view, bowever, 
constitutes a simon-pure behavioristic defmition of 
abnormality; from ite own peychological standpomt 
peychoanalpais has never yet seen a normal man and we 
weld vertiure the opinion that it never expects to. 

But althongh peychonnslysis would tha: probably 
codorse our View that the waking state it, emp 
ahrays found to be an whoormal condition, wa shall find 
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it very difficult to accede to the theoretical position of 

ysis that leads to this agreement. It appears 
that the varioas paypchoanalytic schools proceed te build 
up a concept of normality involving such words and 
ideas as “libido *, ‘censor’, “repression *, * complex ', 
and the like ; any departure from the ‘normal’ thus 
derived becomes, for them, iso facto, abnormal. But 
these terms, as we have already hed ovasion to point 
out, are really no more than subjective, mainly literary, 
exprestions which, although they must have some vague 
reference to the acta] state of aftaivs,—_the same refereoce 
that a symbeolical picture bears te the facts it  attempt- 
ing te symbolize—most certaimly da mot constitute any 
scentiic Jommulation at all Furthermore, our own 
opinion i that the symbology of psythoanalysis ib not 
only wiscitotiic: but extreckly faulty; worse, it bes, or 
has come to have, a céftain moralistic favour of it own. 
All of these defects obtrude plainly in the paychoanalytic 
definition of abmetmality; it 6 a definition drawn by 
shrewd observers of empirical behaviour, but by cheervers 
who lack a scientific vocabolary and who, moreover, 
have made the numerous mistakes to which o loose, 

img technique is abways prove. 

On this subject Dr, Afarston says, ‘' What his fther dict 
before him, and what bis mighbours are now doling 
ennind him, constitutes the standard of permaley, And 
this ridiculous methed of evaluation is, to a conpidemmhia 
extent, sanctioned by the so-called " socfal scientists of 
to-day—evidently becans: peychology, bo far, has failed 
to fumiih any tacgibla deeriptes of q nompal bomen 
being, wave a stutistkal one. A bold peychiatrist, oot a0 
long ago, frankly stafed (what) ...J] take... au 
eruphatic laying down cf the mile that average behavicur 
ofa given group constitutes = proper standard by which 
the normalcy af any mécober of the group may be scienti- 
fically measured. No principle for study and improvement 
of the indiyidoal could be more pemiciows than this.) 

1 Emotoer af Normal Preps, p. sho. 
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_ Tr. Marston does not exaggerate. We ate victims of 
the democratic absurdity that it is somehow right to 
gun with the largest mob; and we have upthinkingly 
turned this nonsense into the dictum that the average 
man is the normal man. Therapentically, it is probably 
tmge that the best course for the extracrdimary man is 
frst te Become ordmary; he will then ba nearer the 
normal than he was before. Bot this is an idee not 
germane te the present issue, and at all event; there is a 
distinction between the average and the ordinary, ancther 
of those distinctions we like Joosely to avoid. 

Tr eppasition to the current assumption, Dy. Marston 
proposes the conception ef an orgatiic norm, “ We 
believe that there is a defnite standard of 
inherect in the structure and effective functionig of 
euch apecies nf organitm, Human beings normally have 
two lege; even if by some extreme chance ome were 
fated to pasa one's whole bit on some remote island in 
company with four other human beings, of whom three 
were beaks potseanng but ont ee, we btill believe that 
a suifciently seatching boologic investigation would 
eventually be able te establgh which were the oormal 
and which the aboermal men, In other words, the matter 
is entirely one of organic structure and functioning ; it 
Has nothing to do with the chance examples tha: happen 
tocome under scrutiny. ... Nommality,as we think, bas 
nothing whatever to do with the . . . average of a group 
ar race of human beings, gor i abnormality related to 
the variations of different individual irom this a 
The normal person is considered to posess all the natural 
-.. capacities which human beings should naturaily 
have, functioning in a smooth and harmonious relation 
ehip... It may be startling to some that no on in the 
world is evar completely healthy in body or normal in 
Tund and emotions, This, however, i undoubtedly the 
case," 1 

The organic concept of normalcy just cited, amerting 

1 Imlgredme Papchetggy. of. 43h iy: 
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that whatever caies waste or fricth in the crguniam, 
constitute: abnormality, & 4 great advance on the pre- 
viow mymupbon based open avenged. But whereas we 
most agtes with the definition of the corn] in these 
terms, we cannot quite take the next step and concur 
in the ist of concrete human characteristics deduced by 
Dy. Marston a3 cofroa! ftom the above definition. This is 
because we fee] that there 6 something seriously, pot 
just incidentally, wrong about the present cowdition of 
fhoman consciousness, in that it ® passive and inert 
instead of healthily active. A human body # not just 
an orgadzan; it is anh organic machine io conjunction 
with comcicusesé, at present in conjunction with a 
pease comscigumess, And since we have no idea what 
pomible changes in organic function en active conmscinus- 
next might bring about, we cannot say that a theoretically 
frictionless organism roch a5 we are becoming acquainted 
with in the neurology of passive human beings, wonld 
et normal 
To take an Dustration of what we mean, most anthori- 
ties Seem agreed that human infants pas through 2 stage 
during which eutoerotism is perfectly natural for them, 
becous¢ this behaviour corresponds to their partially 
state at that Hoe. Oo the ofher hand, it does 
not need to be argued that auteerotisnm in the adult 
human is a iary sympicm of ancevelopment. In jast 
the same ray time mechacimns, emotional and other- 
wee, Which may be supposed to work without waste in a 
passively conscima human being, might well, on that 
veTy aoront, be sourass of (niction to the sume man 
when he became psychologicaltyactiveand more developed. 
Surely it would be if-Jounded to expect that the azme 
mechanivns operating without frictoo m a caterpillar 
would, if rigidly maintained, operate frictioniemly in the 
sibeequent butterily. 
This objection, namely, the prematurity of any particu- 
larisad ovgenic definition proposed to-day, takes its 
weight from tie fect that even on the tercos of the peycho- 
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analytic-behavioristic definition now generally accepted, 
eran Dr. Marston's own view, quoted above, everyane is 
to a very large degree abnormal and therefgove open to 
the suspicion of modevelepment. The natural presunp- 
tien is that the process of development would be, orpanic- 
ally—in accordance with what we know of all devyelop- 
roent—a process of interior change m the delicate mech- 
anns noderlying the operations of emotion and perhaps 
thought And at all events it 8 obvious that we cannot 
come# to a valid conception of a norm through the obser- 
wation of specimens, however mumerous, that are uni- 
fotmly abnormal; it is impossible to do so either fom 
the direchon of behaviour of from that of organic form. 
Th, Marston's norms, while plausible and convincing, 
are yeally inferential norms based opon the observation 
of the shracture and functioning of abnormal specimens ; 
thus they suffer from the same fundainental objection 
that applies to the proposed notms of other psychological 
schools of thought. It would be, perhaps, just possible 
that the problem might be attacked successfully from the 
Wew-point of the function of human beings as soch in 
the economy of the universe; but this would be a con- 
temporarily hopeless task als, since we powers no 
present criteria of fully human functions. None, at any 
Tate, that are immediately verifiable, 

In these circumstances it would seem advisable to adopt 
a more rational vocabulary. If anyone is willing to 
take the trouble, let him average the characteristics of 
the general population and then let him call his result 
what it i—an mverage. As things are now, we have 
got the suppesed average mimamed a ‘normal’, aod 
ave assumed that this (9 factually) abnormal average can 
only vary towards more abnorimality. 

Let us consider this last matter. There seems no 2 
Prich Teagon, once we emerge irom the democratic fog, 
why ase variation frum the avtrage must be nore aboor- 
mal than the average. If we are correct that psycho- 
logical passivity is, at our syges, abnormal, then a change 
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te activity wouk) be at least a step toward normalcy and 
ot the same time a step away from the average. Payrho- 
logical activity begins with an active and detailed aware 
ass of the body, and we suspect that, if anything, it fs 
Onr phsgent wnawarentss that § mnptoral, since, laziness 
apart, mith te wateness pottetess nothing but de 
aihvantags. 

Forihermore, peychological activity is a step away, 
not only from the average condition of the waking state, 
but from the waking state itself, Very little experience 
of the active awatentss of which wt speak, is necesry 
to convince one that, if seli-consciousness be an attsinable 
condition, it constiprtes a conscious state differme a5 much 
from waking a5 waking does from sleepmg. And quite 
apart irom one's experience, this must be true logically. 
We all know how differently external reality appears 
when we ae physically active irom its appewaunice when 
we are physically run-down, The more profound change 
of balance from the psychologically passive to the payche- 
fogically active, which constitutes becoming self-con- 
ations, must surely produce a much more striking trans 
formation ef cur perception of the world. In other 
wand, the Jind or type of cotscinnsness through which 
Teality is petgelved, omost be very different, and hence the 
view of reality itself omst be altered. 

Such a change in type of conscioumiess may suggest 
what the mystica have been proclaiming throughout the 
ages, bot if we reflect, we shail see that the likeness iz 
enly superficial, Oriental mystics are the only ones whe 
poses anything like an accurate technique, and with 
their faire we have alreacy dealt. Western mysiic 
erperiences, if we can credit thelr accounts, are actus 
tomed to come without warning | occidental mystics are 
never able to say definitely (they merely hezatd gueiaes} 
just what it was that produced the state. Their direc- 
tions to others are 30 vague as to be mostly meaningless. 
In contradistinction ta all this, it s obvious that a 
self-conscirumness mast be always under the contra of 
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the experiencer, both a9 to entering aud a6 to lecving it; 
it is the remit of a perfectly definite activity directed 
toward perfectly definite organic phenomena; it is not 
wae, it i not haphazard, it is not of the nature of seli- 
h i tasy. 

To the extent that *[" am anything at all, ' I’ am the 
same individual now whether asleep or awake “"7' 
shal] continos to be the same individual when self-con- 
acious, bot the world that “]" perceive will almost sorely 
be radically changed. And why aboormally? It is mo 
we to pretend that in the waldng state we perceive the 
world as it ja, because it would be diffcelt te imagine 
persoma. (with the exception of skepmg oc drugged 
ones) mote greatly Wusioned than are we. 

We heave already spoken at length, and we belleve in 
logical terms rather than those of ovpsticism, about the 
trains of iosion thet engulf our ‘ common Stose * appre- 
hension of the everyday workd, We need not labour the 
point agaic, but we can profitably allode here to the 
present fashion of shrugaing off the plain fact by aseribing 
it merely to the existence of ‘levels of description’. 
Thus there & said to be the ‘level of Mechanics", the 
* Chemical evel * and the ‘ atomic and electronic levels of 
Physics", It would be much more accurate to refer 
to these as ‘levels of descriptive illusion ', since they 
simply represent either the extent to which cur senses 
can probe reality or eke the various further extents to 
which this can he accomplished by the employment of 
scientific theories aud techniques. But it is a purely 
subjective matter that certain combinations of electron- 
proton grips appear to us af wood or ginger beet. 
What things jook Hike bas uo farther reality than that of 
appearance ; in strict truth, it has no further reality 
than is to be attributed to the hallocinations of drog 
addicts, To imagine that the wives contaim actual 
levels in accordance with the distortions supplied by car 
senses or by the merely contemporary achievements of 
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"levels af description * that are the result of opinm or any 
other sensory agent af distortion. The only reinforce- 
ment offered on behalf cf cur ilhusions seams to be that 
many of ue are moder the same ones; but since ander 
sober invesGgation we are all abnormal, of what avail 
is that ? 

To retern te a former analogy : could we comnotuicate 
with one who had always slepi, we should find that the 
extemal world entered his comacioumness vaguely and 
indirectly. Hig dreams will he infloenced by the beat or 
cold of his surroundings but he will sot be in a posi- 
tien to attnibate temperature changes te open windows 
or éteamn-filled radiators, whose very existence wil] be 
inimagined and incomprehensible te hip. Thus the 
picture we should give him of the work as we know it 
quite possibly would strike his own so different experience 
as aninsanéont, Butitis oot isan; it is sioply more 
complete, ak to that extent more normal. In fact, the 
degree of commpletenéss of comsciqusness, as distinguished 
sharply from happiness amd wimiler criteria, is the ane 
valid measure of normalcy that we 

Ii our mature sleeper should suddenty awaken, the 
epectacie conireating him might well be ec overwhelming 
as te convince him of bis cwn insanity and lead to hia 
willing incarceration in one of the institutions of Sleeping. 
Land. It may be possible to wake up into Seli-com- 
scloupmess abnormally: there are physical drugs apper- 
ently baying similar effects, and there are emotional and 
mental drugs. 

There aré also apparently gute 2 mumbet of people 
in our present day whe suffer intermittently fom 
feeling of unreality in relation to their ordinary 
ences in the walking atate. Watorally this is not a sob 
fect to discuss, so far as concerns oneself, with all comers | 
but it i surprising how many of one's friends, and even 
acquaintances, when in the mood ta confide and feeling 
fairly secure thet theme confidences will be respected, 


adcinit to the feeling in question entirely spontameonsly. 
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Ave We to join the analysts and pot thir dewn to a lazy 
desire to escape the so-called responsibilities of ile and 
return to the lisa of intra-uterine conditions ? We 
might conceivably do ao, either if this explanatfon meant 
anything or if it possessed the slightest verification, As 
we think, however, tt is simply a series of subjective, now 
formalized guesses, the most plawible explanation to 
strike the ofiginal formulator in terms of he literary 
pecude-science. Since then it has been hardened, crystal 
lized ; but it has no more reali meaning to-day than oa 
the morning it was invented. As for verification, where 
isit? Obviously there is none at all in the usual scientific 
stnst ; there 6 09 science proof Jor any part of paycho- 
analitic theory, 50 fat as we lmow. And naturally the 
chent of psychoanalysis, coming to his treatments full 
of faith and hope, soon becomes thoroughly bamboozled 
by the particular doctrine he is being exposed to and is 
the first to cry, “ Yea, master," as soon as the subjec- 
tively plausible theory is angounced. Such ‘proof’ & 
scarcely worth the trouble of its enonciation. 

(mu the other hand, what is against a straightforward 
explanation? If a drunken spectater at the cinema 
berina to suspect that it iz only a picture he is viewing, 
we do not hasten to accuse hing of desiring to escape from 
the picture : rather, we form the tonclusion that, emer 
tataly at least, he is sobering up. There is no occasion 
to adapt & different attitude when someone timidly 
conides that occasionally a familiar scene looks just a 
bit unrea). Asa matter of plain fact, if we dare examine 
the question even « little, what we ordinarily see ss unreal. 
Our ordinary experiences are not unreal, as experiences, 
but the pictures and concepts we entertain of the 
“abjects " arcu wg are very unreal indeed. Tf at times 
a hazy realization of the situation forces itself upon ua, 
it is certainly bootless to worry about our sanity. Even 
though ther experiences are limited to momentary 
iselings of unreality, with nothing more real to take the 
place of the wavering hallucinations of everyday life, it 
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remus «&@ plaodbk guess that those who experience 
foch moments are perhaps les sub-buman than those 
whe do oot. At all events, it is bot a matter for dark 
Dugaboor or moralistic wores, bot emineuthr ove for 


prychelogical investigation rather than psychcanalytic 


In regard to the commonly accepted v° w that the 
waking average can vary only in the direction of the 
abnormal, it is not tos much to say that that position is 
really no more than an wnconfirmed mxtumption and fron 
other sources come suggestions of 2 different opinion. 
There are, for mmtance, the legends and traditions, some 
of them not at all indefinite, that are taken more seriously 
by thoes ontgide our own civilimtion but who are not on 
that account entire simpletons. Unfortunately we of the 
West have litth access to original sources of this chat- 
acter ak] even les opportunity for any sat of controlled 
experupent along such lines. In the absence of these 
meoeshd tes, DO code lagi oan tt justified, and the nna] 
opmicds we udutioned only as opinions. 

En addition to the above there is every great religion 
m the world. Their origins are lost now in obscurity and 
their propositions seem least understood to-day by their 

very professors. Also, following Frazer's somewhat old 
fashioned Golden Hough, there remain current certain 
doctrines tegarding the origins of religions 

that are ati0 logked upon with an astounding salemmnity, 
Despite all this, it 5 net in any degrees fouting either 
common pense of scientific curaity te entertain the 
notion that these religions once contained a basis of real 

ical trath. 

He 3s an undisciplined of careless person who will take 
euch claims as we find in religions at their face velue, 
Bot the scientist is suthoited te investigate any propoal- 
tion, even ao Rnportant a one os this, by those methods 
that at once preserve intellectual self-respect and offer 
the greatest posbility of success. The probleoe raised 
by the claims of religions do uct fal) within the provinos 
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of anthropologists for the reason that such quéstions can 
never be emawered by genetic guesmes, no matter how 
plavsible such hypotheses nay appear to their originators. 
These questions fall rather into the field cf poychology, 
where it is te be boped they will be investigated under 
more severe sclentifc checks than have hitherto restrained 
the anthropologist imagination. They belong to paycho- 
logy because it is plain that they do oct deal with bodies 
alone; they deal, in dact, with conscinuaness, 

If there is any meaning in the universal, though mostly 
unacknowledged, human preoccupation with conscious 
values, it is evident that the changes desiderated in all 
known religions are changes not in the details of our 
present consciousness, but in its character of type. 
Consciousness & the element that must change if we are ta 
achieve a Nibbana, or a Kingdom of Heaven, or the 
more sclentific aupercomscionaness of tradition and of 
secret human desire. 

So long as matters remain fa sfala gue, 30 long ag 
comsciomameas remains that which merely passively 
responds ta ongamc phenomena within the becly, to 
phenemena that themselves are the remlts of purely 
mechanical trains of causes in the external world, such a 
change in conschomness tan <ventuate only through the © 
inanguration of startling physiclogical upheavals. We 
have no credible evidence that this has ever happened, 
and certainly it is plain that it does not happen today. 
The idea that the very disintegration of the organism 
is the requisite condition of an expanded or developed 
conéciogsness, is really too silly to deserve the serious con- 
sideration it receives from all ioo eminent quarters. If 
mH way is devicable whereby "I" can become active 
and initiate the development of my own conscicusmess, it 
would seem much better to consign all the hopea and 
aspirations of toaikind te the limbe of gust ignorance ; 
there will be no Kingdom of Heaven for us. 

(m the other bund, no sane person will imagine that 
BO great a metamorphoss 6 to be brought about by a 
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mere mental corosity concerning lerends or by the childish 
expectation that God will confer the boon in return for 
eredalous wishes. Therefore we are returned to the ecber 
consideration of actuality. 

For the sake of conciseness we may say that the body 
thinks, feelx and sensex because its automatic mechan 
supply the original factors for these reactions. Next we 
may say that 'I', the conscious Jactor which interprets 
the movements of physiclogy a2 thoughts, emotions and 
senaations, passively suffer what the body inevitably 
presents, or rather so much of it as is tea strong to be 
avokled. Thus‘ I’ yield to the mechanistic body and to 
the extent that "E’ am conscious at all, a very meagre 
degree, live its mazionette life. (Also we may inire- 
quentiy remember that "[’ am schechiled to die ita 
evidently disagreeable death) 

The situation is reversed if * 1" becomes active. How 
do we know this can be done? We try it and oe, for 
that i& the final proof beyond theory; just a6 an actual 
swim #4 the Ingical conclusion of a series of awimming 
lessons of lectures. AD‘ I' can do for the moment is 
actively te observe (in the sense of direct awareness) the 
quite Involuntary operations of the body ; anything othe: 
than this active awareness ant be a Dody-reaction, for all 
the rest of homan life is now incheled in mechanical 
thoughts, emotions and mmugcular or sense responses. 
But ket me do so much and a@ start, at least, is made. 
What °F" shall eventually become a8 a result of con- 
fing and) imotasing this nevel effort js another matter 
entirely ; and only when we become it, can we da more 
than guest about it. 

We can, however, agree with Professor Dewey that 
“to apve at new truth and vision is to alter. The old 
aelf is put off and the new self is only forming, and the 
form it finally takes will depend upon the unforeseeable 
temlt of an adventie, No one discovers a new world 
without forsaking an okl aoe; and no one discovers & 
oew wold who exacts guarantee in advance Jor what it 
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shall be, at who puts the act of discovery under bonds 
with respect ta what the new workd shall do to him when 
it comes into vision.” ? 

Nevertheless, it 6 an woavoidable temptation to attempt 
one more sirkle in cur speculations, although rt must be 
admitted that with respect to this further step we shall 
do well te employ 2 certain hesitation. We have seen 
how we may conclude with some assurance that there 
art, potentially, three distinctive states or types af 
human comeciousness—sleeping, waking, s¢lf-consciouz- 
ness. How, we may ask, if three deo not exhaust the 
comipkie potentiality? What if there be a fourth? 
It m& an amusing speculation (for assuredly it can be no 
more than that for us at present} that we mnay possena 
the potentiality of a gonscious state apain beyond self- 
consciausness. Such a skate we might term Cosme 
Consciousness, a con¢ept to whith we come by carrying 
forward lopiealiy the sequence, sleeping, waking, seli- 
conscimusness, of which we abrady have contuerable 
assurance, The essence of these states seems to he, 
succesHvely, a more cumplete awarencss cf external 
Teality. 

Examining the matter more closely, we understand 
that each of these states is closely related to the physiology 
of the human body. This is easily seen with regard to the 
first two types of consciousness, Sleeping and waking, in 
which conditions the exterocctptors are functioning, 
respectively, lethargically and actively, Our best infor- 
Maton at present is that this difference in fonctianing is 
dt, bot to some change initiated by the extera-receptors 
themselves, but te some subtle and ag yet wndetected 
change in the functioning of the higher brain centres, 
the peychons in the cerebral regions. What this change 
may be, we de not know, the researches on sleep beliig 
aq far of a most Pagmentary and preliminary oature, but 
it seems Likely that it may be due to some kind of dis- 
sociation (probably electrochemical) between the regions 

7 Eeperiance det Wohers, Jobo Dewey, Chicago, tga6, Pp. 245, 24% 
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concerned with furnishing conscious content of the 
cognitive, affective and sensory varieties respectively. 
In Meep the close contact experienced in the waking 
statt between these threa tegions appears te be par- 
tally, though not entirely, disrupted, with the result that 
Impulse Frowpe enterinp the sensory centres fram the 
exterattetptor system either do mot gain access te the 
correlation and motor centres at all or ele de so in an 
inconiplete and fragmentary manner. The subjective 
Tésult is that ‘1°’ expenence of the objective world, 
Already indirect im the waking state, becomes mm sleep 
distinctively more vague and confused. While still 
PXPenencng, a§ we say ‘in dream *, the content furnished 
by physitdogy, the senscry centres now furnish much 
Jess of this comtent and the motor (subjectively ihe 
affective} content is kes than ever subject to that arrange- 
ment in logical sequence that is, in the waking state, the 
contribution of ihe correlation centres. ‘This dissociative ' 
physiclogical change in the organism, this change that 
means the difference between dream and waking #xpeti- 
ence, it brought about entirely automatically, the cur- 
Trent supposition being that it is due to the effect of 
acrummlating fatigue products in the blood. ‘1° has 
To comirol over rither sitpation, “T's experienets are 
deening or waking ones in accordance with the phymd 
logical state of ‘I’s" organism. 

Ah, bat it is said that by an ‘act of will’ ‘7° can 
maintain the body in a waking state for a longer period 
than would have elapsed in the absence of ‘2 '’s inter- 
vention? And just what is the nature of this ‘act of 
will’? We believe that it has already been shown 
that it is no mer than 4 Conative Percept, an entirely 
automatit axurfence, not initiated by '1' at all, but of 
which ‘2 * unavoidably become passtvely aware, Tt is a 
simple Uusion that ‘I' has anything to do with the 
Gecition ; sleeping or waking," I‘ is the passive experi- 
éneer of the content furnished by physiology. 

The difference between woking experience and self 
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conscious experience would not appear to be due to 
physiological change. “T° posses, the same opganism 
when waking and when seleconsqous; mopesver this 
organic is functioning in the same fashion The great 
difference 5 that ‘J am now experiencing actively 
instead of passively, and this, if we are cortect, is a purely 
peychological difference, mo exterior observation of 
behaviour by 8 second person can petsibly disclose which 
state of ronsciomsness 15 present becanse ¢xtemal and 
intemal behaviour, including even the péychonic, i5 
identical in beth cases. Ome state if prycholopiadly 
passive and effortless, the other is psychologically active 
andefiortful The two kinds of enbjective experience are 
profoundly distimct; and even the content 1 different 
becauze the content, although the same in orig, bb 
diferently viewed. 

If we take the next tentative step, what difference 
tan be assigned in the case of Cosmic Consciousness 7 
We may hazard the guess that here there is again a 
physiclogical change; it should net be difficult, mere- 
ever, to guess its nature. In sleep the content-fummishing 
partion of the organism is considerably disrupted in its 
fonctiomag, but in ihe waking state, while nat so dis- 
rupted, it is stil far from harmemiouws. Thoughts, 
emotions, atimations, percepts interrupt each other and 
supply a temendois amouot of toutial interference. 
Tatelectual concentration 15 dificult only because thought 
processes are intruded upan By emotions on #utering 
sensations, a3 when the blatant clangowr of the neigh- 
bour's radio refuses to permit the continuing compesition 
of a treatise, or when the images aroused by an unpleasant 
encounter persistently attract the attention away imam 
some purely mental problem. There can be litte doubt 
that this is due to 2 miarrangement of impuke groups 
throughout the cerebral peychons, 

There # a theory that, m the eeli-consclons state, 
the active payehologic! eflort of "I" has the effect of 
Straightening out this tangle of impuls: groups. It 
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must be borne in mim, of course, that the effect im ques 
tian is alleged to be a purely peychological one ; it is not 
in any sense a direct, physical elect, but is of the nature 
af the phenomenon of catalysis in chemistry, It may well 
be that there is a kind of reinforcement mechanism 
involved in the active, rather than the passive, registra- 
tion of content : if so, and if an active nT" be a enifed 
entity, then jt might occur that harmonious peychonic 
phenomena would be reinforced and disharmonious con- 
nections praduaily weakened. In favour of such a 
theory the writer se far bas obtained evidences far tan 
sight to be conclusive, but the theory strikes him as 
being a logically plausible, rather than a far-fetched one, 
Tt 15 im Some such terms as the above thaf we must look 
for a physiological explanation ci what apparenily 
occurs in subjective = 

What then would be the effect Upon consciougness of 
an barmenious physiology in the content-furniching 
portion of the organism? Ft might well be the admis- 
siog to the undisturbed sensory centres of subtle impulses 
from outside, now drowned out in the discordant clash of 
d#harmonieus impulse groups, that would result in a 
emesis Télalionship tp coamik phetnoména in our 
vitinity and the forces behind them, of the same indsrect 
chafacter ah amr present comscupus relationship to the 
local phengimena af the eatth’s surface in our vicinity. 
It & geterally andetsteod that oor bedies are subject 
to very many mivences, wach for example as the recently 
discovered * cosmic mays ', that are imperceptible ; this ia 
currently supposed to be due to ovr lack of the THECEREATY 
receptor equipment for their reception, but it is surely 
aa likely that it is due to the disharmonious functioning 
af a perfectly adequate receptor system. It is plain 
that if the expression, Casmic Consciousness, means 
anything, it must signify this kind of developmetnt of 
cur conscious relation to the inter-planétary, inter-solar 

na of the univers. 
Tt is, of course, the claim of the mystics that they lurve 
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experemced such states of Cosmic Consciownets, Nor 
does it seem impossible that by means of a peculiarhy 
Tncky series of emotional disciplines the organism might 
be placed, momentarily, in an harmonioushy functioning 
condition. It is probable that the same regult might be 
achieved, with equal dangers, by the consumption of 
physical drugs as well as emotional ones. In each case, 
one feels, the result wall be fanlty, haphazard and perilous. 
Neither method will appeal to those equipped with even a 
medicum of common sense, 

But Cosmic Consciousness, of course, & what religion 
refers to a3 well ag mysticism, and those who cry, “ Super- 
stition !* most loudly, have noticeable superstitions of 
ther own. An open-minded agnosticism regarding Cos- 
mic Consciousness is not superstition: what is super- 
stitigng 6 the wishful credulity that ‘has faith" that one 
will slip nto so advantageous a position as the result of an 
unavoidable death. Such a ‘fath*’, whetber it be hekKd 
by a biologist, a physicist, or a churchwarden, is scarcely 
impressive, for nothing is more obvious than that the 
state af one's consciousness depends certainly and re- 
morsely upon the organk condition of one's bedy, that 
a change in the latter means a certain change in the 
fotmer, that the death of the latter means, 50 far ag 
cOnsciogsne|ess ig comtemed, extinction. 

A functioning organism is an absolute necessity if ‘ 1° 
ig to have any conscious relationship with the objective 
world—and the objective world is the only world that 
exists. Without a body, there is no sleep, there is only 
extinction ; without a body there is mo waking experi- 
ence, there i is no eeliconscinusness, ard assuredly there 
wall be no Cosmic Gonscigusness, for each state necesgi- 
tates not only a bedy, but a successively more perfectly 
Fanctioning body. Neither in reason nor iw oonttolled 
wpeculation is there any hint of the ‘immuatetial soul ' 
of current superstition An ‘immaterial soul’ must at 
best have fmumatetial phantages, and the whole subject 
in such tecms seems tather jmmaterial. 
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Naturally we we cet on thi subject, as om moat, 
by the twin credulities, positive and negative; the 
megative credulity which, knowing nathing of the matter, 
insists that Cesmic Consciousness is an impossible dream, 
and the positive credulity which, alsa knowing nothing, 
announces with finality that Cosmic Consciousness is 
the nevitable destiny of all human beings. In both 
these rasts we deal with closed mands. 

Agnosticism regarding Cosme Conscimsness is entirely 
Justified by the present state of out information on the 
subject; bot if 15 plain that if it ronstitutes a real pos 
sibility for human beings, it is a possitility for living men 
and pot ior corpets, And it is equally plain that all 
questions dealing with the existeroe of God, the nature 
of Good and Evil (in other words, the subjects with which 
religion 16 concerned) can be successfully spproached 
amy from a state of Cosmic Comstiowsoéss that has 
the essential isfenwation at its disposa)l, This may 
apcount fer the fact that ¢curtent proncuncements on 
thest subjects so closely resemble either day creams of 
Tughtmarces. 

We might let the situation to which our speculation, 
have brought us, as follows : 


Actual and Poirtial States of Camsciowrness. * 


Shate, Paysiolngy. "7", 
Shep ditupted, paythologically passive 
iragmentary 
Waking disharmobicus = paychclegically paanve 
Self ston acon disharmonions = peyebologically active 
Coptic Cofatioiemess  barmontons Paychoiggically actors 


With such a listing it becomes clearer where the usual 
discussions fégarding Cosmic Canscimisness find ship- 
wreck on the rocks, for the ordinary falee (7) aesurnption 
is either that it & posible to shap the self-conscicus state 
entirely and proceed ditectiy from wildng to Cosmic 
Conaciousness or tlse that wé now posoess self-conscious 
ness and are already upon the threshold of the next 
stage, Which all too plaindy is far from the com. 
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Our speculations heve succeeded in drawing us into 
somewhat thin atmospheres, and it ts possible that we will 
feel our feet to be dangling rather distantly from the 
salid ground of ascertained fact. Let ws then retum 
tp earth. After all, we are now in the waking state, a 
condition which serious consideration cannet fail ta dis- 
close az unfavourable and but partially conscious. 

We have proposed a theory to account for this fact ; 
ket us admit without hesitation that there remains the 
matter of presenting documented evidence, upan which 
the public acceptance of such a theory must be finally 
conditioned. The scientific checking of the necessary 
data, its collecteon ened orderly arrangement constitute a 
lengthy and qifficult task and one which, because it 
iInvalves the coaperatign of many persans, may never be 
accomplished. Fortunately the theory is open to private 
confirmation, a confirmation that will be just as lengthy 
and certainty more difficult than 2 public one, however, 
if only for the reason that it is always easier to place others 
under acientific check than to treat oneself in this way. 

Dreregarding temporarily ihe matter of objective proof, 
our theory, we would urge, throws light upon not a lew 
obscure points, In its postulation of a half-way con- 
scious state that is actual, it offers an explanation of 
the troublesome discrepancy between the very different 
worlds of sense and of modem physics. There can be 
no reasonable doubt that the latter warld, aihough 
empty of ail but measurements, is by far the more real, 
that aur senses are the baited traps of tilusion. But as 
physics stands to-day, inaccepting its view of the universe, 
we have only exchanged our illusions for a highly com- 
Plicated set of mathematical abstractions. Surely com- 
TOM S60 i§ cofrect im insisting that the universe is 
something more than a mathematical orgy] Bertrand 
Russell has given us the key to this dilemma by painting 
out that physics has become overwhelmingly mathe- 
matical and bids fair to become more so, mot because 
we heave much knowledge, but in fact because we can 
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discover sa Very ditt that averages and mtics comprise 
our onhy certainties.’ 

Perhaps it is this fact also te which Professor Eddington 
refers when he calls physics ‘eymbolical''*; be certainly 
cannot mean that the actual world, the only real objective 
world that exists, mort closely resernbles the impressions 
derived from sensory illusion than it resembles, in its 
real nature, the formule of physics. But it is difficult to 
believe that the mechanical techniques of physics, mar- 
yellously as they have been elaborated, will ever remedy 
this 50 a5 to bring us into direct contact with the ekements 
of the physical universe. Such a failure is even now to be 
clearly previsianed in the current apprehensive search by 
advanced physicists for ' dynamic * concepts wherewith to 
constact ulttmate physical theories, for which wnfor- 
tunately ooly siatistocel evidences, utterly inadequate 
to support these ‘dynamuc ' concepts, ate ta be found, 

But our own bodies are built of these elements in just 
the same wey that the substances studied in the physical 
laboratory are constrocted, and if we cannot come into 
direct contact with them within our own bodies through 
the perfection of a technique of direct awareness, it is 
hopeless to make the attempt ebewhere. Awareness, 
Taoceover, with its three factors, mcludes more than 
the mathematical subdivision against which the objection 
is really raised. By otans of mathematics it will never 
be possible to do more than atecroble various items of 
knowledge in convenient form or to infer further items 
from previous ones; but an active awareness, triply 
directed, would make it possible not only to dao about 
the unrverse but also to asdersaad it. 

Seemingly impossible aa it ic te be consciously aware 
of an electron in one’s body, it s surely ont of the que. 
tico te accomplish this when the whole sense ogunizy- 
tion of the body, together with much complicated external 
apparatus, Dtervene. 


bP 
t Ths Nakere of the Physical Werk, Bp. rag, and athe. 
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Undoubtedly Drv. Troland bad euch considerations in 
mind when he wrote, “ Physics tells us the structure of 
the universe in abstract. We must turn to peycholopy 
to find the substance which enters into this structure. 
And this substance must be of the nature of conscioin 
neg. 2... There is nothing else with which oor thought 
can ever be directly acquainted. ... Wecan know the 
world beyond us only insofar a3 it resembles the world 
which is within w5."" Thus, in Dy. Troland's view, 
exactly to the degree to which we know the world within 
ws, can we understand the objective world, the world 
without. 

From a fuller exemplification of the above ideas Dr. 
Troland deduces the pan-psychic universe; and here 
we cannot follow hin, for it seeme to be as subjective 
a universe as that of Christian Science, and we de not 
believe that the external world, even in view of our 
present difficulty in comprehending its true nature, will 
ultimately prove reducible ta the terms of an idealistic 
monmism. 

So far as physics i comcemed, there is no denial that 
the components of the outer and inner workds, the mole- 
cules, atoms, ¢ie., are the same in character. Tt ig 
because comecioumess does not now descend below the 
level of grass sensation thet entorely wselegs senior 
tetas are all that are now available for oltimate, fiom. 
mathematical, physical description. Our final under- 
standing of both outer and inner worlds, which are really 
one [for after all our bodies are but special instances of 
objective reality), depends upen the victory of con- 
Stigmsness in probing beneath sensory illusions and 
emotional dreams to the underlying realities. Lf these 
realities are not atoms, or olectrons, or ‘ events" fwhich 
Tx. Treland maintains are simply relationships}, then at 
least they are sornething equally teal and not the mere 
figment of logicians. 

In the outcome we believe that our present choice 

7 The Mypery of Afind, p. t47- 
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between the bare skeleton of mathematical abstraction 
amd the drunkenness of sensual illusion is certainke due 
to the fact that, although theoretically in contact with 
the elements of the universe, we have no actual con- 
sciousoess of them. 

Aiko inherent in the theory we have presented are 
some illuminating foatnotes on psychoanalytic theory. 
There are, for example, clues a5 to the meaning of the 
variability of consaqusness and the relation of dream 
life to waking life. it was Bertrand Russell again who, 
gome years ago, chawed that thetechnique which psycho 
anahyss applies te the interpretation of night dreams, 
can With equal valadity be applied to waking experiences. 
This view advances the plausibility that the waking state 
is really a dream state (because a dream techique sur- 
prisingly enough is found valid for waking experience) 
and that waking life is thus an objective dream. On the 
premise of a potentially real but at present non-actualied 
‘2’ suck @ theory fireds its necessary basis, eapecially 
when we consider that the cause of non-actualization is 
exactly a stinconsciaus condition in many ways réscm- 
bling a true dream state. In this fashion, at the very 
Jeast, we receive hints that fo some Way in fettacimg the 
steps that have Ied to ¢utrent, crudely diagrammatic 
notions of the ‘unconscious " and the * subconscious’, 

Perhaps more light is threwn by our theory upon Jung's 
celebrated distinction between introvert and extrovert 
than upon apy other park of psychoanalytic doctrine, 
From our standpoint this distinction would not appear 
to be quilé so fundamental as has been supposed, being 
merely the distinction, not between two elementary types 
af human beings, but rather between twa opposite 
kinds of abnormality, both of which have, nevertheless, 
a Common curr, 

The introvert, we would suggest, 5 a man who is 
ateorbed in subjective imtrospection of bis emotions ancl 
thought-precesses and thus is incapable of the objec- 
tive realization that be is a unitary individual and that, 
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as an Individual, he possesses an offanic mechanism, a 
body ; toa greater or lesser extent he becomes identified 
with his ovwm automatic emotional and mental processes. 
The best remedy for this state of affairs is mot = series of 
raticmalizations about his introspections angpested by a 
psychoanalyst, but the technique of sel--obserration 
whereby the introvert’s attention is directed toward the 
ordinary, organic, physical phenomena of his body, and 
he Jearns to regard his experiences as objective, natural 
events. When this technique is later carried to the 
emotions and thoughts, they will present a very different 
aspect to the then non-identified observer. 

Extroversion being a typical characteristic of western 
civilization, it is regarded by most of uz as more normal 
than mtraversion, but this is almost certainly an error ; 
it is nok more normal, it is only more usual, The extro- 
vert 15 ont whose attention is so much directed toward 
what be imagines to be occurring outside his own boy 
thet, far mote than forgetting hit own selfhoad, he 
reaches the sarne condition as the introvert and becomes 
almost unconscigus of the tact that he pessesses a body 
at all. The extrovert finds 1t most difficult te credit the 
fact of optics] Dfasion and makes up the great masa of 
naive realists who used to believe that the yun went 
round the earth because they could see it and now believe 
that the earth is round for the same reason, Eot one 
who is living cutaide his own body amidst much illasien 
is living in an unreal dream and extroversion is as much 
a mibjective dream state as is introversion. Let the 
extrovert, however, practise awareness of his physical 
senaes, through which ali his secalled information con- 
cerning the outer world comes, and he will first of all 
reestablish bis own identity and, secondly, become 
perhape a littl more steptiral about the inferences 
property to be drawn from has sensations. 

Most of us arc cxtroverts in respect of sensation and 
Introverts m respect of emotions and mental processes. 
We say, "I am happy” and “I jendge thus and so”. 
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What is troe is that ‘1° am dreaapily awore of the mas- 
aspect of certain definite, though minute, physical occur- 
renees in coy bed, which att pccofting, tyoreover, quite 
apart bom any ality of mine to control them. 

Tt cannot too often be emphasized that what happens 
is this: certain physiological impulse-conigurations, of 
which we become passively aware, take place in the higher 
brain centres. We become aware, however, not of the 
impulse-conhgurations themselves {they are far too 
toinuté and subtle for ue), but of their total effect : 
and to this total effect we apply such labels as ‘ purpose ', 
"ail" and soon. It is obvious that this sort of thing 
mist be a rather bary performance, and there can be 
Httk dowbt that we frequently mistake similar con- 
figurations far identical ones and sean come aleo io 
develop a more or less private vocabulary referring ta our 
own particular totalities of impulse-configurations. It 
is ta be noticed that ‘]' merely subsequently register 
these fmomentarily} previaus physiological happenings 
in their total effect as ‘will’ or ‘ desire" or whatever 
my private label may be; and I mistake my labelling 
of a mechanical, physical event fot an acé of my own 
which is concerved of as desorbed by the label in ques- 
tion. This, of course, is a0 ifasuon at least a5 serious 
aa those under which we saffer regarding the sense- 
ebjects of the external werld, 

These private iabellings are responsible for much 
human misunderstanding. And the reason is plain, for 
Tot untd ‘ 1" am accurately aware of the apecific impulse- 
canfigurations underlying my cmotions, and able to 
formulate them in physical terms, can there be any 
possibility of lowing that my words and my neighbour's 
tefer to the same or to different things. The failure 
to be so aware has affected disastrously the serious 
emotignal activities, a6 in the arts, of our entire civiliza- 
tion by preventing the development of any objective 
mathetic whatscever. Artistic standards have been 
handed over to the opinions of cliques, whose mecber- 
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afipé are merely more automatically drawn to this sort 
of opinion-giving, but n¢ more capable of it, than is 
anyone else. Their ‘standards * vary from time to time 
and even geqgraphically ; and any serous and impartial 
observer of the history of so-called art is astonished from 
the cotset Dy a completeness of anarchy in which the 
most nomernsical standards are the most vehemently, and 
sometimes the most successfally, supported. It is our 
misfortune that we have no objective (non-emotional) 
definitions for states of feeling, definitions upon which the 
objective, tather than the privately prejodicial, arts 
could be founded. Dr, Marston, it is tro, 6 even now 
codravouring to remedy this, so far as knowledge gocs, 
by proposing a scientific tabulation of the physiological 
Integrations underlying the emoationa but his effort, even 
if entirely euccesshul, will not add to our accurate, qualta- 
tive andersfanding of what our neighbouts mean when they 
say they are sad of pensive, Such understanding can 
only come item a comparison of our awn subjective 
expevienoes and the impulse-configurations beneath them, 
and fram a subsequent comparison between the resulis 
of this land of self-understanding on avr own part and on 
the parts of our friends. 

Our extroversion in regard to our sensations 18 a7 even 
More serious matter than our introversion Tegarding 
emotions and thoughts, and is also responsible, In a 
slightly different way, for the ateurdity that our ony 
Tieans of conscious communication, language, is scarcely 
& means of communication at all. We attnbute sensory 
qualities to the objects that occupy first place in the 
superficial trains of causes which we take a3 responsible 
for the respective sensations, We have already instanced 
the projection of beat upon a stove ; Iet us now take the 
example of the attribution of the colour, pTeen, to a 
book. This preen, however, ig not somethmg real m 
itself ; it ig merely a verbal label, a mechanical language 
Tepome conditioned to a particular, subjectivt, sensory 
experience. While it is trae that, as chikiren, we all 
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hearn to aseociate the igfl, green, with the game kind of 
coloured object, what reason ié there fer supposing that 
you and I connect our verbal preens with the sce quay 
of sensory experience ? To go into the physical labora- 
tory and substitute a particular vibration-rate for the 
abjects concerned does not eliminate the difficulty, for 
there will still be nothing to show that the peycho- 
logical qualities of our respective experiences when con 
Fronted with the same vibration-rate, are the same, 
despite the fact that our labels will be in agreement. 

Let us suppose, For example, that there art two berys, 
Aand B. Their eyes are bemp subjected to the influence 
of a single vibratiqn-rate which, in the case of A, results 
i a sensory txpenience of red, and in the cast af B, mn a 
scnsery experience of preen, But hath days Awe been 
condahoned fo report the sensation qrowsed, wnder ihe 
verbal label, green; that is, they have both been taught 
to react to whatever sensation is aroused by this particular 
vibration-rate, with the verbal response ‘green’, It ip 
Penlectly obvious, therefore, that they will agree verbally 
regarding the colour and that ne question aa to colour- 
blindness can arise¢. And indeed, we ate not now postu- 
lating any colour-blindness ; both A and H can dis- 
tinguish all the colours of the spectrom clearly. But in 
spite of their abilites thus to disinesist the different 
colours, it is evident that their agreement regarding 
erécn {and perhaps all the others) is verbal only, for 
their actual sensations are entirely different qualita- 
lively. 

We now ask: what & thete to show that anyone we 
wih may not be substituted) for A, and anyone else we 
weh fot Be In other words, where is the current 
technique whereby we may establish that the verbal label 
‘Teen means to you, as a qualitative sensory txper- 
Hence, even approximately what it means to met? =What 
posible ecientibe reason & there for supposing that 
anf agreements ammumt to anything more iban somewhat 
similiar responses of the larynx 7 
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Of course, it is not the first time that this wneem- 
fortable fact about colour perception has been pointed 
out. Says Kilner, “The writer has for many years 
considered that each person... sees a coloured object 
differently to anyone else, but as a result of education 
everyort calls the colour by the same name."! Never- 
theless, it is a fact which, in the expertence of the present 
writer, Js consistently left out of consideration whenever 
colour perception is discussed. And it i a fact most 
heartily to be recommended to those colour theorists 
whose hypotheses are founded upon or tested by the 
subjective evidence of perceivers. 

That we can be conditioned to produce consistent 
verbal responses ta the same objects is the reason for our 
partial, pragmatic ability to have dealings with each 
ether regarding the objects, so far as that ability if a 
real one. It tmey be asked why, so long as this remains 
sufficient for all practical purposes, the point here raised 
matters. And, of course, if it is never necessary to do 
more than toanipulate external objects, the paint here 
raized does not matter ; but when it becomes a question of 
communicating with other human-beings cespecting the 
realities nf homan life and expenence, it matters tremet- 
deusly that we possess no reliable psychological standards 
for even so simple an experience a3 the colour-sensation, 
green. Kor are we likely to possess any until alter 
our physical awareness is a préat deal more subtle and 
accurate than it is now. 

Professor Dewey points to the same conclusion when 
he says, " Conectousness is desultery and casual, Onby 
when organic activity achieves a conscious plane shall 
we be adequately aware of what we are about. As jong 
a8 our own fundamental paycho-physical attitudes m 
dealing with external things are subconscioms, our con- 
scious attention going only to the relations nf external 
things, so long will our perception of the extemal situ- 


1 The Human Atmgaphere, W. J. Hiloer, 1996, p. 143. 
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ation be subject at its moot to perversion and vitiation.” 2 
And in view of the present Dopossibility of a real agree- 
meant in such é¢lemental instances as colour, o0r con- 
titmal disagreennents and misoncderstandmgs become less 
to be wondered at in the far more complex regions of 
civic and international affairs. 

Referring to the omtter of introversion and extrover- 
sion, we find the case well put by Dr. Marston; “ The 
objectification of the expenence, greenness, and its pr 
jfttion onto the stimmlos. . . seem to be determined 
bya conventional habit of thought and speech which iden- 
ties a sensory stimudus with the sensation it evokes, 
The lecalization of the feeling of pleasantness within the 
fexperiencing) subject and the severance of connection 
betwees thy plessaniness and the stumulus which evoked 
it, seem equally due to conventjonal habits of speech and 
thought. Thoughts, emotions and feelmes have been 
appropiate to and Ipcalized within the organism exper- 
iencing them, whit sensations have been largely objecti- 
fied a5 integral parts of the stimulus object. But of course 
a3 a matter of fact, sensations, thoughts and motations 
(feelings and emotion) are all equally pheoomena of the 
subject organism, evoked by ita mieraction with an 
effective stimulus which in no sense posseases or includes 
these phenomena." 7 If we may substitute extroversion 
and introversion for the first and second " conventional 
habits of thought " in the above quotation, we have the 
case neatly stmumed up. 

We have only to add that projection is an admittedly 

Toechanism, since it musrepfesenty the trot 
state of affairs, and that introversion amd extroversion 
are both abnormal conditions. When they occur separ- 
ately, no one denies their unbealthines ; anc wheo they 
de net occur separately, they occur together, aa Dr. 
Marston's entirely proper use of the ward ‘ conventional ’ 

t Eeperiiy and Nahe, p. 315, 


4" an Experiments] Steady of the Peypohool Tieory of Conedoos 
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in this connection shows. And this combination of two 
abnormalities, which is the actual average, has come to 
be cartlessly accepted as the ‘normal’! It has hap 

the more eaaily perhaps, since we of ihe Wast 

the typically extrovert trait of remaining more 
than usually oblivious to the possibility of ‘I'; and in 
the absence of {1[', the true experencer, the abnormality 
af intre-extroversion is not readily motiveable. 

The contributions of our theory are not, Lowever, 
exhausted. Jt demonstrates, for ¢xample, wherein lies 
the fallacy, as we believe, of Hunter's 5P-LE (sensory 
Process-language response} dehniten of consciousness, 
mentioned wan ¢arlier section. We recall that Hunter 
asks why LE is not consciousness and replies that this is 
because LE, in order to be rated 2% tomecious, must have 
ancther LE conditioned to it in tum. Only in the 
ineversble SP-LA relationship, he says. do we have 
what the subjectivist calls consciousness, In other wards, 
he admits that the formulation itself cannot be con- 
scious, for there is an evident distinction between a 
formulating process and that to which it reicrée. Hut, he 
says, it is the refetionsiip between these two thak is 
consciousness. And what is that relationstup? Quite 
simply, it is formulabiity. We then have ; formulability 
equals consciousness, But consciousness cannot equal 
formulability ; whatever can be formulated jand for- 
mulability can be formulated), either as object or as 
Process, is objective and ts therefare within the content 
ol comstigugness, and consciousness itself, being 2 state 
or condition of the Ultimate Subjective, "1", & no more 
formulable than is °°, Here again we meet the failure 
to distinguish between consciousness and its cantent ; 
and the same is true of Lashley's destriptive dehnition 
ol consciousness, which admittedly is constructed on the 
aippesition that these two different things are the same. 

Om the other band we must agree with the behaviarists 
that human thoughts, emotions and sensations, together 
with muscular responses, are determined, mechanistic, 
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automatic; and we believe we have proposed a more 
final means for showing this to be trot than has been 
sugersted by the behaviorists. We must insist, how- 
ever, that there remains a single human activity that 
can never become conditioned or mechanical, because 
there excots mo external stimulus adequate to produce it ; 
ths i an acti awareness directed successively toward the 
three, all-inclusive fields of one’s cee behaviour, in which 
there % oc item at all that is not as fondementally 
physical as the strictest behaviorist maintains. 

At Brst glance, indeed, the above statement resembles 
a fallacy, for it is obvious that no inkling of the 
fourth possible actryity will oceur to a man unless he 
receives a pointer from omtside the orbit of his ardinary, 
automatic functioning. If we will reflecta little, however, 
we mast see that the existence of a visible signpost does 
not determiné which road shall be taken; it merely 
Places the choice definitely before the traveller. Here, 
of course, we have only an analogy, and one that wti- 
mately breaks down ; for, although it is not the signpost 
itself that determines the choice of the man at the cross 
roads, it #3 a series of paychonic phenomena, of which be 
is wnaware, that forces his dectign, His decision i a 
intntal process and the factors governing mental processes 
are already present and operating within his organism. 

But in the case of the activity of self-observation, there 
are no previous lzctora m him that can operate one way 
ar the other to determine his choice, since self-cbservetion 
is net a menial or an emotional or a seneory process, 
This activity is of a really different character ; and if we 
avood the mistake of confusing the perception or concept 
cE the activity with its actual initiation, we set that 
it must, and can only be seli-imitiated in the sirictest 
posible sense. 

In another direction entirely we have included in the 
present section @ brief discussion of the possibility of a 
validly scientific and at the same time religious outlook: 
Whatever may have been the state of affairs in the past, 
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the modern world is not likely to be impressed by thun- 
dering Autbortanians, Our argument is that a religion 
which relies for ity intellectmal acceptance upon emotional 
appeals, i$ fuxt 4 trlt religion at all, but is much closer to a 
superstition, To be rationally acceptable a religion must 
make ose of a definite, scientific technique for the elucida- 
tion and careful] cheching of its propositions. Since these 
propositions reiate ultimately to conscionsness, some scien- 
tific, psychological technique oust eventually be erobraced 
by religion if this great department of human activity is 
to be placed upon a rational basis. 

Nothing is more striking than the continual attempts, 
increasingly indulged in in our times by the most 
eininent of our scientists, to ‘reconcile’ Science and 
Religion; these are but thinly disguiked efforis to 
find some grounds for the acceptance of religion by 
our reason, although it must be reluctanily admitted 
that foost of these scientists appear te forget their scienti- 
fic training completely when once they venture apon the 
task. But how can a method of procedure (science) and 
a body of doctrine [teliginn) be reconciled except by 
employme the oné in demonstrating, or first of all in 
investigate. the other? 

There are, in the way of this very obvious proposal, 
two setigus barriers. First, there is the lack of recognition 
that a psychology concerned with the central problem 
of consciousness, and equally a3 scientific a psychology 
as those at present concerned with the fringes of the 
subject, is the essential scientific teal for the elucidation 
and for the proving of existing religiows dagma or ior the 
substitution of sqmewhat different, ascertained concepts 
ol the same general category. And second, there is the 
ridiculous ascent pf liberal religionists to the investiga- 
tion of their propositions, provided only that the invest+ 
gation mst be guaranteed in advaure to substantiate 
their claims ; otherwise they will repudiate the results 
of investigation, They desire to avail themselves of a 
support, if favourable, whose validity they are prepared 
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to repudiate, if unfavourable. No science will permit 
thse to be placed in the position of Ehis sort pf cet's-paw ; 
if the attitude i persisted in, it will only mean that the 
relattvely sane portion of the human race will have to 
develop a valid religion of ite own, while wholeheattedly 
pennitting the rest te continge whatever superstitions 
they prefer, We should, however, ted ourselves of the 
emo that the subject-matter of religion is taboo to 
Teason ; what i properly subject to scepticism is merely 
the definite pronouncements and dogmas, which repeti- 
tious religionists insist are unirapeachable. The pos 
sibly prejudicial and the merely traditional are sot 

chable ; but they are insportant, in this instance, 
ami they should Be investigated by the proper technique 
without fear oar favour. 

Finally, sur thegry presents a rational hypothesis for 
the inclusion in psychology of the enigmatical word, ‘I ". 
We must agree with Dr. Troland that, so far a3 con- 
coms preseot fact, ‘1? is ao more than a covering label ; 
asan actuality, ttisan empty ward. But if we may da so 
without trespassing, we would allude tp a famous and 
profoundly pepchological saying: ‘In the beginning was 
the word’ 4; jast the word. Whatever cosmic meaning 
this may be presumed to possess, is beyond our recag- 
nitton, but we have ne dowbe as Lo its peychological sip- 
flificance. It may be summed up in the term, poten- 
tiality. For the real comprises both the actual and the 
potential. There i such a thing as a teal potentiality, 
and for the human being, the werd, ']", with all its 
implications, = that alto. For the beginning of the con- 
version of this potentiality inte actuality the psychological 
technique ef seH-gbsetvation appears to offer an adequate 
suggestion 


To be sure, in order to actualize ‘1° it is necessary, 
theough non-klentification, to act a9 if’ [" were already 
actualized ; but this should not overwhelm those who 
are capable of treading with comprehension 30 recent a 

1 Jobo, Book ai, i ft. 
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wofk os Vaihinger's Philosophy of As If] Tt i& pow 
sible, of course, that here we have the original meaning 
of that much-abused word, ‘faith'; if so, we must 
notice that ooelement of belief is included. For experi- 
mental purposes to take the paychological attitude, 

“as if", is simply to be engaged in a paychological experi- 
ment > it it not ta he believing anything one way or the 
ather. 

Atier all, ‘f° ds paycholagy. Without ‘I' the science 
WW luman psychology roust inevitably betotre = subor- 
dinate Branch of general phymology. It w troe that 
our theory gives, in its definition of the Ultimate (the 
objective) Sabjective, no final concept of the whole 
natore cE‘. In the outcome it is evident that fully 
to comprehend the nature of ' 1" fs to wodersiand oneself 
completely. And what % even more evident is the very 
important fact that such self-umuerstanding must begin at 
the beginning ; and that the beginning cannot be a totally 
pPrematuce, paycheanalyic introspection of = thought- 
processes, but that it must be an active awareness, 
commencing with overt behaviour and proceeding to 
the entire behaviorist phenomena of one’s own berdy, 
tmicluding the internal. 

It seems probable that such a process of self-mrvestiga- 
tion can scarcely fail to be of distinct benefit to the 
individual undertaking it, for it is andeniable that a cher 
acquaintance with our own bodies is desimble Also, 
there can be little dowbt that there are few greater 
fallacies than the error which maintains that our bodies 
function mere poorly when ander a oon-Kentified abser- 
vation irom within; evidence is easily obtained, in fact, 
for the opposite conclusion. But what is necessary, of 
course, is a son-ddentified obsetvation, ior a mere intel- 
lectual or emotional introspection can be guaranteed te 
unbalance the organiam and sod in am upset more or 
less severe in accordance with the degre of intro- 
spective intensification, The only safe, and the only 

1 The Pacinsophy of dc If, Hams Vaibinge, 
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successfal attitude to take is one of experitnental im- 
partiality. 

Apparently, though there is evidence that this is appear- 
ance rather than reality, it is possible for any human 
being to conduct euch sell-experiment without further 
cntside assistance, simply by virtue of bis membership 
of the species, simply because human beings are actually 
of such a pattern that activity of this character is possible 
for them and beneficial te them. But there is a final 
word of warming, No experiment will yield vabd results 
unless it is strkdly controlled by the moat objectively 
scentific checks. There must be no prejudices, positive 
ar negative ; and a real attitude of non-identification is 
absolutely essential. 

On the other hand, laborateries do mot make scientists, 
but vice versa, ‘T’ possess a fully equipped and ever- 
preeot laboratary; it is the body to which ‘I' am 
attached. Perhaps the possibility of experiment io that 
Laboratory is the real reason why 'I* have a body? 

"TC" can wake op if "1" mst, 
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with preat vigour aad ingeouwty, aod the book deserves fhe sariest aifeg- 
tine of ptudonte al Indlogy, --- Spectator 


Comparative Philosaphy, By Peel Massee-Gurse. Lotre 
duction by F. 6. Crontstune, HDL, PLRCLP. 1a. Gd. net. 

” Ha as a aut lincdiy | 

Jie develope tle ile il 

events by qugyéiy ial a Cty wrege Gl Pe gM Lo was COMTI 

Bik efwacwoments '—Times fairaee Supplrmemt 


The Language and Thought of the Caid., By fern Piaget, 
Trofeseor at the University af Geneva. Preface hy Professor 
&. Cliparéiz. ros. 6d. met. 

Avary doberatg? book, Everrode idtenenbed do peycholagy, education, 

oe Chopra Ceeaglit should read at. The remus are surpreimg, ul pewtiape 

the most surprigiog bhaing & bow eatracpdingaly Getle was previcody koown 
of Eh way in which cholikren Ghigk, Wem 


Crime and Custom in Savage Soctety. By 4. Moving, 
Professor of Anthtepology in the University of London. 
With 6 plates, 35, met. 

"A book of great inderest to ane Goreligent reecer, — Sete =P ienar. 

* Thi gH iu letlng eucp on poitive jorisprudesce.'—=ahart, "11 Winging 

Bal tbe feck that tuet, mdaptablley, Aaa Ete at solianterct ace oot 

frmdimed to the civiliced Tacs, the author of this interesting stedy [ut 


reeehd oomuefol eorrice te the Pere of the eee of mo. 
Slot oe 


Te INTERNATIONAL Lipkany oF Psvcuo.toecr 


Paycholudy and Ethoology. By HW, A. Rivers, Mf oD. tar 7, 
FURS. Preface by G, Bifiat Seth, PoRLS, Tas, net, 


‘Tia Te Be et ee aee Lee teegeued Char are te te found Ia thls 
wuts, @hich ted expaces Joof Biel detaled study. we cuopratulate 
the editor produciog a Itis « worthr monument ton great man '- 
Sera Aedes Ewervthing be fag watten concersiog anthrapey ie 
2 igterect be seretge dludeats '— Tiers Eedrare Sepplemel, 


Theorcticat Binlogy. By |. eon Uexkiif. rie, net. 

‘TE Gs oot page bo pve a cobkecak account of this ieopiorlagt book §=Partly 
Suef OE a eetlaevug yee, that af resetting Idekogiek Boe oe la coe 
Looe byaiivens, puri; becuuss Yue is ao bbuodant we ol ger leona. 
Thirdly. (he aithor's aegpueneecs ere so radically important that they cant 
justly Ie dead with io Greef aompas ee Gon reed dhe book without 
Ireling the ell ef ae anesualis acote omencl'-- | Ariier ‘Fieensan, in 
Jowrnat co! Paifoeylecal Santis 


Though and the Brain. By Meme Piéren, Professor at rhe 
Calltpe de France. igs, $d. oet- 


‘Averys valuable sommes ot recor investipales wlio be stroiciure and 
weeking of the merous agistcng | de ap prodigal wl dacty, Lit sqarog of 
Rheotes. Has book cag he wardle recommended as Bhtme Ge reader @ 
vivnl idea of the antercacy ancl suletledy of the mechagem br which the 
hoewio animal ceo dias see Pep reee Ol the outee ole oS ewar 
Leroy: Seppe. 


Sex and Repression in Savage Sieciety. Dy 8, fattest, 
Professor of Anthropotogy in the University of London. 
194. Ge. ond. 

‘This wrk io ome iypmtank comiriliiing 30 smikividepy  aylel 


percholrgee. sed ad wall he long bedore our ext. looks ace brought ap in tlie 
ELA Aor Wetiee  e bepocediard |, opsbspeetaled: "- —Sytictday Meet 


Sorial Life in the Animal Woeld. By F. dfeerdes, Peodesar- 
extrac, of Zoology in the University of Halle, los. ted, met, 


"STG terealine bd beefgh Hee Gellert a weed et of ee eo. an rouge 

Teyclolen ‘--Afonedeseer Geaedaerr. 7 Can Iepetimiciecly be cemigqearee! aah 
hiler es Adena of dg. — adem ' Yee baer learnt a egret dal {roe 

ligt Jyaytel analogues af ie apPbes al aonal Uiebevacw —Suiutulay Meexeu' 


The Paychology of Character, Hy. 4. A. Hoback, Pal 
Third edition, 21s. oct. 

* He gives a aout complete ond acl: heorcal sureer <4 the Muddy al 

Chardttec, Wain a6 ace! of al] che oonthesda of apy: ane! schools of 

thought $s compeeheomvepem in [ttle short of a oak: inst Dw. 

Kohackh wribes clearty aod well; bis bend is a iatererting ag tt is¢¢fodate — 

Are Okada poe. 


The Social Basis of Consciousness, By Trigaxt Garren, 
ADD, Pa. ras. Gd, met. 


‘A mune idiportaok bok. He is pot opel cevolling gam. Loe ep heeme- 
the of Tren] and ba Papp, Ha brluge eernething of very prea lneepe. Boor 
the soe of bufead ibcopebe  Paychoa yep already etiache 
probkat a culture, coligicn, politica Det Dr. Bacroe'’s book aces tot 
(tories €owider outbook apes oye commer life — Mew ers. 


TaTeewaATIONAL Lrmnany of Paycronaoy Ur 


The Effects of Musik, Edited by Mar Schoen, 15s, et. 


“The resolts of such studies a3 this canto the observing of eeperipece, 
26d eooble oa te held woth seth preeder conteence vies abo) buch Lbiige 
ae the darebility wo pood mou compared with bed "— Tinos Literary 
Supplornrnt he dacts ouaeshalled are of wpterest bo wii muaic-tnverg, aril 
particolnsly ao tp Hoyle —aeol Waege. 


The Analysis of Matter, Fy Bernrand Ress, FAS. tis. 


Tek. 


“Qf die fret detpactanca oot only for ahtlesopivers aod physics but Jor 
the geoccel ceader tog. The first of its toree parts supplies 2 ptatemect 
and interpretation of ter qeeeelon a rolaewelty ancl of the quanidog theory, 
done wah hie le liteal unceooy Taciedhity dod hota), 25 js indeed the 
rest Wf ihe book.’—Mamcdeser Geerdian. * tis preseer heilliact book is 
ésediel anc abceobsdang ansh, fee bot], Pe eed kL ts toe esen tie ee 
the beet that f47 0 Muasaell Was piven us.” -- Trees Qafrary Sao oferarnd. 


Political Pluraligm + a Study in Modern Political Theory. By 
AL) Osfo. ros. Gd. met. 


"Ole deals with Dee whise of tlhe literature, coolers Gierke, Dupguit, 
Krabbe, Cole, the Webds, aed Locki, sed reviews the retation af pluradisto: 

iheaght te Toprescatuless povevarneot, pbdeaoiy. law, and interooiaal 
Telauons lece woo doubt that he hae aetatp of his gobjectanil breadth 
ob rie —Forbskire Past ‘Pade ina very LaLa bee.’ — aie 


The Neurotic Personality. By Hf. &. Gordon, 10,, Dae., 
FARO PEd, res, fd. nee. 


“Suel deewtedge ase lave oo Fhe saigect. coupled wil retl-dounlee] 
apecolabon and presenter wath choricy and judement, a oEvred to ile 
Fovher on fun inbereaieg dew.’ —Taues faterory Suppleevut. * A mast 
encelleat book. ia which Oc pleads stroogls for a ratoat aewroiot foros 
the paychomenroces.'— Aah 


Problems in Psychopathalngy. By 7. WY) Mitchell, MD. 
is, net. 


‘A daturly ated resedged suteriied of reads coebohation bo Paychobagy- 
Ha writes temperately oo o controverual sobqect.\—Sirmuaphom Pod, 
WW iven, 13. Schall wees ppuythiing aint ce pect a Tabla CBr, enon we ae 
Batt dyer) i ed écies of bestia. Wierd. 


Religious Conversion, Fy Sante de Sancts, Professor of 
Paycholagy in the University of Rome. 224, fl, net. 

* He wndtee purely asa peapehodogist, excluding afl relieve aod meta phy 

amumopilons. Ths teag chearly gmderstopd, his aatcnishinyiy wal 

documented beak will be found of preat value abke br these whe fe, oud Bnd 

thosa whe domat, abere his witw of the poncho baobors ae workin com reckon.” 
iy VEE 


J t and BR ing in the Child. eon Piagel, 
“pément ar the Uagverstey a Geneva. Toe a cet 


” HE dew book is further evideoos of bis Gauboos aod interesting wowll 
Wa repped Jt ta every shadent ef child mentallty.—Siecar A 
WUGUE4 iowertdqation of the mental proceed cea Chubb = De, Finget 
Senos to de to uederrate the importance of hex investipotions. He 

eoroe orlglge! ecateiba roe to Wegle'— Tass Ridieary Seefeplend. 


Iz TnrekwaTIONAL Linkany oF Psychovocy 


Thalectic. Hy Morten fF, Addr, Lecturer in Peychology, 
Colunbia University. tos. 6d. et. 

"Tt conpacms ateelf with an amalpoe of the lomical process iowolved ig 

SQLary COTO Wee Bg coduce of oplon apipes, Tbe egquary [nto 

Fhe eeeotlal inoplicailgo af eeloy deecussen ls of leeed cotenest.'— 

Sirmingdam Dock 


Possibility, Ey Scot Buchanan. roa. Od. mat. 


‘This ao easy io phslosophy. remarkably well wrikten aod attractive, 
Vaoosxwes ports od qaosci bility, entific, imagiatre, and “ abeotute ” are 
dieu. 08 the cone ol greene ab hae ek clagen Gig gee nemkece 
Maoy Ghabsory statemest which pralece 9 leak that mee wil HT 
well worth recding.\—Sritrh fourm? of Peecdotagy. 


The Technique of Controversy. By Boris 2. Aogostonsty 
iis. Gd. net. 

‘We cam only aay that, ic comperaoo with che orthodes Weatiee on logic, 

thin Feo oye ken rea les- preditahhy asd cveo fuarinatiog reaekinggs TE ou 

fresh sod somulating, and isa every respec owortiy gl a place th pte 

jhaportaot sees te winch it belasps.”—foarnal of &duearron. 


The Symbolig: Process, ancl its Integration in Children. By 

foin F, Markey, PA ape. Bd. net. 
"le bes collected ao interetiog aenes of statistecs mn sock points as the 
COMPeATIOO SE Me chikleh vocabulary ak wariog apes, the prevaleoce of 
ms, aed saoom. Ele mee as tbat Se ineists Kaede ghewt 


On the ancig] cliatacte: af toe “ swmbedic process’? -Tames fiery 
Sur fepbten ccf 


The Social Insects: tivsr Origin and Evolution. Ly FF atin 
Morton |Paeeler, Professorol Entomology at Harvard University, 
With gh plates, Zty. met. 

"Ake awe Tagd go Tok foe the subject] whch a op ta the standard all 

ecélipoce ached Reo —e Paid, | Te elude Boy db Crowded with 

bidlagicat [aria ezteaiveng dedectnens, ani pind Kp let 
it compmuinels aetegeuon, and an excellent inm@ek rendces it a valuale boulc 

@ efecencc' oMoackeder Geordien 


How Animale Find Thee Way About, Sy #. Radmud, Pro 
laxege of Eapetimental Biology in the University of Paris. 
With cragrams, 75. 6d. net. 


‘A charmuar esay oo one ef Fhe mod lvteramting jerohdame in animal 
pepchology.'— fowteal af Poco pdica! eee, * No bealargiat or paypal. 
Opt can Bond oo ape the exitically mamined eapeeromeots whic ue 
deecribes in thia book, Tt imo bemest wttecopt bo eaplain myaberien, aed 
ap aoch hae great valee.— Meeker eda. 


Piato’a Theory of Ethies: a Steady of the Moral Gnitenion and 
the Highest Good. By Profets RC. Lodge. 215. met. 


‘A deg aod sysbeneue Weelies coeeeg practieally dhe whole moge ol 
Fiate's phileaophicel thooght, whack yet ceena Litle bo Wequdatic: aap, 
eNMELgted a retake achleverent. Te woold be difficult to comora 
Of a work which, within Che sane compass, wok) eon orate pore clearhy 
Rhat there ina organ bode pathy koe ee Plt be de are 
Pohuarent ark etacnally vatuable “Tama Eakrery Seppe. 
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oe ee eee 


Contributions ta Anzlytical Paycholog By C. GL Sum. 
Dy. Med_, Zurich, author of Prycholog Types’. Translated 
by AG, and Cary F. Baynes. 4s. met. 


‘Tide ba bo, the beth is entremely i be and will Tucther 
coerolete bm reputation ma the most purely brilGent isvestigetor that the 
Tavch anal TEE Tees Pradoced. —T ines Literary 5 


An Historical Introduction to Modern Psychology. By 
Gardner Afurfiy, PAO Third Edition, z1a. net. 


‘That Gr. Murphy should have beeo stds to bande thie nossa of material 
Loan tan and atbraceive War lea coonderable actiewemeok = lig bas read 
widely god acrurakey, but bap erodation as no Burda bo hls. Hop 
suremecioa ace alanys lively asd acute.'—-Simees Dierary Senter. 


Emctions af Mormat People, By Titian Mowdiae Marston, 
Ceeturet in Peycholagy in Columbia University. ris, net. 


{Blea ap Atego peychologiel aod geandlogest whose work ds ejyike wn- 
keowo in tho rowotr. Ele has wantten an amportaok aod daring beck, a 
veo stimulating book. He hea throw down challenge. whith many may 
fonaider Pualdaporbye.'-—Soleedar Ande 


The Child's Conception of the World. By fein Piaget, 
Prajessor at the Oacversity at Geneva, 2s. did, met, 


‘The cluld-rmind Bos Leo legal a wtap ed ra | Prdeesor Esogek 
Rac slo a seTions and edective drive tote this aoe, aod base vucceeded ia 
InMaThIOg in & coterie dine it ihe ache facie = They are ad intcresk 
be ad wee wad do andes, cel nen We krhow' of po other source inom 
which the sane inaght cag be ohtooed '  ldgecdester Oeardion. 


Colour and Colour Theories, Ly Christine Dodd-Frankiia, 
Wilh ¢ coloured plates, 12s. Od. sect. 


° Thug ts a callatken af Ene vacious pepers on wlaub 3c. Ladd-Praneilt lene 
at out her Cheer a! oolour-visies = oooe of tbe bert koown aitemnt: bo 
rmoalea m= consistent glory owt of CALE Cape od Tey sieriomr inesimene = =Her 
thaary ip ope of ble moe) opens and comprshewaive thal haa Geen put 
format? Fines Literary Sapptewucnt. 


The Peychol af Phil ti By Alenaader Oeviber 
Ph. nes noagy ot mophers. WF E, 


‘at Boe teen Jedd bur bin to expouc the poids if which the pechology 
hilosog‘here] appears be differ bowh deem that of Daorer seen cerca 
Som that of mas of penige nother walle ot ila. Tt may be odrutbed 

troaly hat te pute bis case with engaging candour.'- Jims Dotevary 
Tea ere 


Creative [magization: Studies in the Psychology of Literarure. 
By fant £, Downey, Protessor of Poychology in tha University 
oY Wyoming. roa. 6cL met. 

dimectingemots tepe that deroya what it endive too antiar’s own 


Prose bas & bigs Literary: walte. whlly se ering a bar sgbjeck originality 
aod terswdth of view. o Bir minghom Post 


[¢ InttanatignaL Liznary oF Percnonecy 





The Art of Interrofation. Ry F. FR, Aamition, WA. f5c., 
Lecturer in Education, University College of North Wales. 
Intesdoction by Profegio OC, Spearman, FAS. os. Ge ret. 

‘Hoes practical advice as of the wemosl pomible value, ase, lus ten i bn 

be reawdecnelod eet gale bo teachers Gut te al) pone wdng bake wily 


da.orest if the educates of thee Chidina. It ete uot rst priicaples wilh 
Jucidty and faire, and is atimulating ‘--Salerday Keowee. 


The Growth of Reason: a Study of Verbal Activity. By 
Bran’ dorcmer, Lecturer in Seecaal Theery, Wellesley College. 
tos. Gd. net. 


‘ Avaloab)o beqek pot Uleg pyle qa al aaa] ko uc Tackord i Benue 
developnioni is traced, the atcuneent keine ilat while animals wy Live 


Tork QuB bev ev] wily by evintally and dopa “— fir 


The Trauma of Birth. By Otto Runk. 1 

° Hoe (heptiy seers thet hy Regeobyt patient ae cell aBesokiog trom the part 
othisaeo sirth. Tos meetove of the tach trama Lr. dtack ontlows cn mao, 
mapects, poi chalogecal, medical, ag cultural He deca at aa Lec peel of 
PaHWIoOn. @EE, aod Piiiesophy. Tlie vad te do dent ad dee Ubuabia tin 
which Of. Raok's thesis tag cast oo thr neurotic pepohe."— Fines J iteeary 


Sapplanral, 


Biological Principles. Hy f. A. Woedger, i4¢., Reader in 
Biology in the Universite af Lonelon. 2s, net. 

"Phe task Mr ¥'oolger hae wedfedaker most howe been were didico)! ace 

brboridus, but he may be comprad ulated on the result '—Afonrdesoe Cmerdian 

‘Wo Lapkagiak why really wate BO [at Pee] Drelerap whaler 

bo read 1 > —Maturr 


Principles of Experimental Paychology. Viv Af, Preran, 
Profersor at tbe Coll@ge de France. 108. Gd. net. 

‘Treaboeg pevcholegy of the srience of remctiome, Predera baron ranges 

over Bee whade Bed) st tends réeesd,  We da noe his sal any penceat 

wjwotk om the subject which i 0 completely neodert ig cts eaiak = =6As at 

Jotreejuctign bo due wlunkle sybyech tes lake ayqeeire Li Le very valuatle ' 

Vor f crery Sep plement, 


The Statistical Method in Economies aod Pulitical Science. 
By 2. Sargant Florence, MA, PAD, Proofessar of Comoue4rer 
in the University of Rirminghain, 245, et. 

* Deena op che ech ofa Che dete ecibor ities, bot toed ofatin the sul Rer's 

oo, 73 Lresh. ocigioal, stimulauog, aod vaittes jo that luced stvle thet one 

ae ees Jad fo expect from fied. li breed and Ehoroughets ore 


remachable, for ijt wer noch mere than & were text book on a teLintice) 
noe bod ee a. 


Human Speech. By Sir Richard Page, th, Fong 2B. With 
Pamnetius Uilustraticnes. 268. Bet, 

* There in onidue Gaacioation abo «really origid piece of metearch, Tht 
of je Leet|eg ome of Nps’. peer constitutes a adventure of Lhe 

Tadd aloocatas fhobiog to read as doeeperiece. [tie ened An adienture 

that Sr Rpchord Fagot dewerlibes, Tie giat ol the vheory le ehet ch 

ee pears el eee read ad mae Ly gt Eh doe We tod that 

we can hardly prise 2 boo high)», =D ees Diaeery Seppe. 
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The Foundations of Geometry and Induction. By jean 

Nieat. Introduction hy Aertrcad Ruse, FLAS, ths, oth, 
"ATOR 00 Arie abo teed Ged espe toieh! be to uoderrate 
than, bot further sendy wrauld show Fa ias aes A hin than 
the dead of bocar mythic ae te age Of Wier ty Tae Te bE ice be 
to moder phikvophy."— foarte of Pain peco! Slutio. 


Pleasure and Inatinet > a Study in the Psychology of Human 
Action. By 4.7, 5, Alea. 15a, i, net, 

"A Seay CME BT PCRS Tee the eh caeee 

Ptoblam of the mature ef please and unpleanure. Since this work 

acMifies some od Khe wus dmpetent aapects of geeere] pychology. the 

Shydane will Gad it aséful te read in Geajurction wall bis taat-book.- - 

Sire edie foormal. 


History of Chinese Political Thought, during the carly Tain 
Pec. By Liaae CheCkeo, With 2 pottraits, fos, 6. net. 


* For all his wide Wee ge et onl e bane pelitice) ayrteen ae tee epee 
af ie ven opiowos, die reneged ab baad a Confucdawaet. Amidst ba 
drums and trompets mf the professwooal politicos, thy great scholars 
eX pete of Eeo pealitice dowtdaboina of ete dea Oj wilh tit (8h bie weld 
aimed Fike the deep fete of some aoceedt temple bell.”—Tieer Lierory 


Sepplanarme. 


Five Types of Bahical Theory. By ©. 2. Aroad, fettih,, 
Lecturer at “Crinity College, Cambrivige. fs. net. 

7A. Eeeke on ethics by Dr, Tepoad is boond to be welcome to al bovers of clegr 

thonghh There is no Branch of plulwang tical Suda wduich taeda more io 

peed of the special guts whoch toark all lias onatings, greet agely tical acumen, 

ermioent Juceley af Eheught and atetemeck, serene detachment from 

intalewank pare] udaces.’— Jeli al. 


The Nature uf Life. By Pugenig Rigmane, Professor of 

Philosephy in the Lniversity af Milan. 7a. Od. met. 
‘To this learned ard acrestifg dhidy be hes slab ie) the guano 
those bioloapets who have seeo io Lhe activities of the simplest orgacisms 
PASE e es TH eUeeT Rpt DY PLL ad Sep ood fontahadoloig tbe 
reasoning peers ol toe Gusher animals aa ceo Dk ee this porporivees 
al life which distopaubes: it irom al) he inocpeaeie proecees.’- - ns 
Stata. 


The Mentel Deveinpment of the Child. By Karl Bitkter, 
Professor in the University of Vienna. 8s. Od. net. 


"Te summers in a uoastecly wat all thar wo hava really Watocd po far 

abut the meatal Aevelayencnt of the child. Few pevcbologists show a 

Pee ae Coe eel ke Free um the ba ad preconee|ved thearecn = Ele 

taker ae with peretvating comments through the niby age, the himpadre 

apt. dhe: wate wl the geabber, the eddler, Ee bobbler,'—Timur Literary 
rp . 


ee 
The Child's Conception of Physical Causality. By fan 

Piopet, Professor at the University of Geneva. tas. Gd. net. 
*Dhevolops furdier BB Ale Rg ek, Digg he ceeevoute fo eee at 
Bove ideo of the child's ootiogs dd the reo: Behdd tovebetit. 2Fal heece 
to comweLer the pam dee sytem of phys. His results are Gkely to prove 
Ueties ig the stody of the pape blogic blateey et the beet mcd, aod io 
the ondcertandiog of pesdtive peoples, ee well os cheat of the child. Hae 
Teed if admirable. —Soterday freee, 
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lnlegrative Feychology : a Study af Unit Response, By 
Af, Marion, ©. Daly Aseg, and Elttahota A. Marston, 
BIS. met. 
*Hevo is 6 devine ath! f cepleit prmealiee ia tans of piyeichary. 
Ct tomgbt seco that mo soch aA attentipt Che authors must have lighted 
pein. ot iedound, bomever, that Dbey beve oagoiiied its impertance 
To deal odeyeotel; sue the long pnd admirably co-gedicaded argument 
eo this book ts imposible, amd |e Goose safer to der all who abeure that 
prschobey chal) be placed on a cicnGr bass to che book etself.’  Naterday 
=, 





Eider Imagery, and the Typological Mcihod. By #&. it. 

arian Professor [n ibe University of Marbuwe. 75. 6d. net. 
’ le the work of Profemor Jaraxk is well-kouen te pare hein pees aod 
elucphomaloetel tos ete koorn ia physiciaos = Ageweedlent traedaoon 
reténthy: Polke deve Bo RNC Poy iporeee a ae ae TT pt aot 
ma 51 in intcrestang. . Tho euthor epomizes oech ef the recent 
wrrkan Chest fascinating topars '— Lancet. 


The Loews of Feeling. By F. PonfAan. Translated by C. A. 
Geden. ros. fl. met. 

* Te ys strange dhac sa imporiagd a cootriiauen €o oe eelniice ad feeling 

aed epigigl shoukl luce euflerca neglect. The mayo tlesis that the author 

advancenia Chiat all decliog. even pleasum: and pain, and i eAntinn are dle 

to the arvest of tendencacs '-- Saterday 


The Psychology of InteLigeoce and Will, By HG. Wyatt. 
a2s. Bed. net. 

*Ttsvalue lie, dol ently ih Abe 2 ab ed Pe Goes eel 

defiggee relatoon al wu-poocess io tte hapliest form of irre initiative io the 

ra pacity for PAadinee! ehinking oo oaia meet ereeiye eapert, but an che 

roaseed challenge which at On&hth to db burr ot mecheatoelic paycholrypy ' 

—fomraal af Pavesophucal Stina. 


The Conccotrm Method, in the Liagnosia of the Paycho- 
neuratic. By AY. fopene!-faeationg, Assoctate Professor of 
the Paris Medical Facalty. With § illastrations. 105. &2. net. 

‘This book emphasizes tha Phetlological aeqpecee oll the parchensgrosen 

secs are table Ge ee oveeioloed or together neglected, and it wall certainly 

pe read with wilvanteage by thom cae) wiih the (raat | pee 
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